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PREFACE. 



In sabmitting the following pages to the public, it has been 
deemed necessary to state that this work was undertaken 
chiefly as an amusement, and that it has been hurriedly 
written in the hours of relaxation from business* The cri- 
tical reader will, no doubt, observe that in some instances 
we hare been guilty of extravagancies in expression, and in 
others, of a few slight inaccuracies as to names and locali- 
ties : it will, however, be granted, we think, that the latter 
are such as could not have been avoided by a stranger to 
the connty; and that, in the main, we have executed our 
task with an unbiassed judgment. 

The reader is guarded against fancying that this volume 
13 put forth as a complete record of all the remarkable 
trees, seats, and gardens in Norfolk. No : in that respect 
the treasures of this county are not yet half exhausted ; 
and we may take this opportunity of stating that, so soon 
as the sale of the present work shall warrant such a step, 
another series of descriptions, &c. will be commenced, simi- 
lar to that we have just completed. In the meantime, all 
notices of remarkable trees within the county, not here re- 
corded, will be most thankfully received, as heretofore, at 
our publisher's, in Norwich. 
Whilst gleaning the materials for these pages, we have 
d been sometimes reminded that '* our book is on a wrong sub- 
i ject*' — that few care about trees — and that there can be but 
» little interesting in such objects, either alive or dead. These 
^ are melancholy sayings to be pronounced by men who are 
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reputed to have taste and education ; yet had there not been 

such opinions abroad, our labours would have been almost 

uncalled for. On this point, we prefer letting others speak 

in our behalf; and from our extracts it will be observed 
that, though the few may betray an unconcern as to this 

particular section of Natural History, the national feeling 

has been long awakened to the beauties of trees and forest 

scenery. 

*^ I am fond," says Washington Irving, ^^ of listening to 
the conversation of English gentlemen on rural concerns, 
and of noticing with what taste and discrimination, and 
what strong, unaffected interest, they will discuss topics, 
which in other countries are abandoned to mere woodmen, 
or rustic cultivators. I have heard a noble earl descant on 
park and forest scenery, with the science and feeling of a 
painter. He dwelt on the shape and beauty of particular 
trees on his estate, with as much pride and technical preci- 
sion, as though he had been discussing the merits of statues 
in bis collection. I found that he had gone considerable 
distances to examine trees which were celebrjBited among 
rural amateurs ; for it seems that trees, like horses, have 
their established points of excellence, and that there are 
some in England which enjoy very extensive celebrity from 
being perfect in their kind. 

*' There is something nobly simple and pure in such a 
taste. It argues, I think, a sweet and generous nature, to 
have this strong relish for the beauties of vegetation, and 
this friendship for the hardy and glorious sons of the forest. 
There is a grandeur of thought connected with this part of 
rural economy. It is, if I may be allowed the figure, the 
heroic line of husbandry. It is worthy of liberal, and free- 
bom, and aspiring men. He who plants an oak, looks for- 
ward to future ages, and plants for posterity. Nothing can 
be less selfish than this. He cannot expect to sit in its 
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shade, nor enjoy its shelter ; but he exults in the idea that 
the acorn which he has buried in the earth, shall grow up 
into a lofty pile, and shall keep on flourishing, and increas* 
ing, and benefiting mankind, long after he shall have ceased 
to tread his paternal fields. 

** Indeed, it is the nature of such occupations to lift the 
thought above mere worldliness. As the leaves of trees are 
said to absorb all noxious qualities of the air, and breathe 
forth a purer atmosphere, so it seems to me as if they drew 
from us all sordid and angry passions, and breathed forth 
peace and philanthropy. There is a serene and settled ma- 
jesty in woodland scenery that enters into the soul, and 
dilates and elevates it, and fills it with noble inclinations. 
The ancient and hereditary groves, too, that embower this 
island, are most of them full of story. They are haunted 
by the recollections of the great spirits of past ages, who 
have sought for relaxation among them, from the tumult of 
arms, or the toils of state, or have wooed the muse beneath 
their shade. 

" It is becoming, then, for the high and generous spirits 
of an ancient nation, to cherish these sacred groves that 
surround their ancestral mansions, and to perpetuate them 
to their descendants. Brought up, as I have been, in re- 
publican habits and principles, I can feel nothing of the 
servile reverence for titled rank merely because it is titled. 
But I trust I am neither churl nor bigot in my creed. I do 
see and feel how hereditary distinction, when it falls to the 
lot of a generous mind, may elevate that mind into true 
nobility. It is one of the effects of hereditary rank, when 
it falls thus happily, that it multiplies the duties, and, as it 
were, extends the existence of the possessor. He does not 
feel himself a mere individual link in creation, responsible 
only for his own brief term of being. He carries back his 
existence in proud recollection, and he extends it forward 
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in honourable^ anticipation. He lives with his ancestry, and 
he lives with his posterity. To both does he consider him- 
self involved in deep responsibilities. As he has received 
much from those that have gone before, so he feels bound 
to transmit much to those who are to come after him. 

^^ His domestic undertakings seem to imply a longer ex- 
istence than those of oMinary men. None are so apt to 
build and plant for future centuries, as noble spirited men 
who have received their heritages from foregoing ages. 

'^ I can easily imagine, therefore, the fondness and pride 
with which I have noticed English gentlemen, of generous 
temperaments, but high aristocratic feelings, contemplating 
those magnificent trees, which rise like towers and pyra- 
mids from the midst of their paternal lands. There is an 
affinity between all natures, animate and inanimate. The 
oak, in the pride and lustihood of its growth, seems to me 
to take its range with the lion and the eagle, and to as- 
similate, in tlte grandeur of its attributes, to heroic and 
intellectual man." 

But still greater things have been said of trees. Landor, 
in his ConversationSjhELS the following remarkable passages: 
" Ah, Don Pepino ! old trees in their living state are the 
only things that money cannot command. Rivers leave 
their beds, run into cities, and traverse mountains for it; 
obelisks and arches, palaces and temples, amphitheatres and 
pyramids, rise up like exhalations at its bidding ; even the 
free spirit of man, the only thing great on earth, crouches 
and cowers in its presence.... it passes away and vanishes 
before venerable trees. What a sweet odour is there I 
Whence comes it? Sweeter it appears to me and stronger 
than of the pine itself. I imagine, said he, from the linden ; 
yes, certainly. Is that a linden ? It is the largest, and, I 
should imagine, the oldest upon earth, if I could perceive 
that it had lost any of its branches. Pity, said he, that it 
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hides half the row of yon houses from the palace ! It will 
be carried off with the two pines in the autumn. 

" O Don Pepino, cried I, the French, who abhor what- 
eyer is old and whatever is great, have spared it ; the 
Austrians, who sell their fortresses and their armies, nay, 
sometimes their daughters, have not sold it .... Must it fall ! 
Shall tbe cypress of Soma be without a rival ? I hope to 
have left the neighbourhood before it happens ; for, events 
which you will tell me ought never to interest me at all, not 
only do interest me, but make me (I confess it) sorrowful. 

^^ O, who upon earth could ever cut down a linden ! I 
should not dare to break a twig from off one. How many 
fond and how many lively thoughts have been nurtured 
under this tree ! how many kind hearts have beaten here ! 
Its branches are not so numerous as the couples they have 
invited to sit beside it, nor its blossoms and leaves together 
as the expressions of tenderness it has witnessed. What 
appeals to the pure all-seeing heavens! what similitudes 
to the everlasting mountains I what protestations of eternal 
truth and constancy !.... from those who are now earth.... 
they, and their shrouds and their coffins. To see this linden 
was worth a journey of five hundred miles. It looked di- 
rectly up the lake in the centre of its extremity, and facing 
the bonndary mountains of the Val-Tellina. 

" The cypress of Soma, where the first battle was fought 
between Hannibal and Scipio, is probably the oldest tree 
upon earth, with one exception, and in my opinion the object 
mast worthy seeing in Italy ^ unless it he the statue at the base 
of which fell QssarJ* 

These quotations are surely sufficient to prove that the 
importance of trees, as objects in scenery, is recognized by 
others as well as ourselves ; and that we scarcely could 
have selected any department in Nature calculated to afford 
Qs a better field for contemplation. Indeed, our forest-trees 
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have always been a subject of national interest; and there 
have been few great minds, whatever may have been the 
natare of their studies, that have not, either in their works, 
their letters, or more frequently by the rearing plantations 
around them, evinced a love for these lords of the vegetable 
world. No one can read Shakspeare without acknowledging 
his veneration — we should have said enthusiasm — for syl- 
van scenery. He has made us feel its power. The great 
Bacon, even, has found leisure to descant on gardening and 
trees, and proved his mind imbued with a relish for all 
these goodly gifts, ^' from the cedar of Lebanon even to the 
hyssop that groweth on the wall." And Milton is perhaps 
the first person who, in his idea of a garden and its ac- 
companiments, figured out that landscape scenery, blended 
with domestic comfort, so peculiarly the characteristic of 
the residence of an English gentleman. 

As to the etchings which illustrate this volume, we may 
observe that Dr. Lindley, one of the first living authorities 
on this point, has said that *^ few artists have been so suc- 
cessful as Mr. Ninham in representing the characteristic 
features of trees ;" a compliment* which all who have any 
taste for artistical skill will acknowledge to be well merited. 

It now only remains for us to tender our best thanks to 
the few friends who have so kindly furnished us with di- 
mensions of trees in various parts of the county, and to 
those who have so warmly interested themselves in the 
success of the work. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Norwich^ Ist Sept. 1841. 
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Thorn Hethel 282 
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Kett's Oak .... Wymondham 224 

Oak Kemptton 227 

Sycamore Narford Park 242 

Weeping Ash . . . North Roncton 246 
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ERRATA. 

Page 7y line 10, for ** estranged to,** read from. 

In the first paragraph of page 28, we have inad? ertently confoonded the 
English sycamore with the sycamore of the Bible, (Fteiu sy<«mon»), one of 
the most common trees in Egypt and Palestine, and which has no relationship 
to the former. 

Page 114, below the etching, for " Araetnaia,'* read Amtetaia, 

Page 144, 1. 22, for « they express It," read the imhabitanU there. 

Page 198, 1. 12, for << battery/' read buttery. 

Page 205, 1. 25, for '< eight,** read eighty. 

Page 222, 1. 42, for << the Miss BroMmea/' read the Mieeea Browne, 

Page 224, 1. 22. The quotation from Evelyn there introduced, refers, we 
are informed, to a tree not now in existence, which stood on Household In 
Kett's time. '* We visited this tree," &c. should therefore follow in line 22. 
For this correction, we are indebted to the kindness of W. Enfield, jon. Esq. 
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EASTERN ARBORETUM. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Fbw of our resdeTB, we presume, will be disappointed to 
find that this book of ours, which we have entitled The 
Eastern Arboretum, refers not to the vegetable wonders 
of the oriental part of our globe, but to a district of our 
own peaceful and happy England. This district has long 
been in the advance of all others in the pursuits of Agri- 
Cttlture, and we are anxious to see it excel in the kindred 
sciences of Arboriculture and Gardening. ^ In some parts, 
indeed, as the subsequent pages of this work will show, it 
may be said already to excel even in those respects; but, 
generally speaking, the country in this quarter is still sus- 
ceptible of improvement. 

There is no county in England possessed of a greater 
variety of soils than Norfolk: it abounds in all descriptions, 
from the lightest sand to the stiffest clay, so that any thing 
that lives in our climate will find a soil here congenial to its 
nature. Its capabilities in this respect are immense. Our 
elevated waste lands are adapted to the pine and fir tribes ; 
our deep loams, such as abound in the margin of the fen 
country about Upwell, Wisbech, and no doubt in many 
other districts, are capable of producing gigantic specimens 
of our timber trees ; and the fens themselves are full of the 
sort of soil that our American plants delight to grow in. 
What wonld be thought of hedges of the Rhododendron 
pcnticum growing around our fen dwellings about twenty 
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feet high and in full flower? Such a thing would be thought 
wonderful and very beautiful, no doubt; yet the wonder is 
that we do not see it every day of our lives, for it is as 
natural for this tree to flourish in such soil as it is for the 
white globe turnip to grow on our well-tilled farms. Our 
moist land, again, as almost every one knows, is suited to 
display the beauties of the poplar and willow tribes ; and 
it is much to be regretted that some of our brooks and 
rivers are suflered to glide over our valleys unattended by 
such delightful ornaments as those trees invariably form in 
such situations. 

But the rich and varied resources of our soil will avail 
us little, if the principle of adaptation be overlooked. Our 
trees must be planted in soils and situations adapted to 
their nature, else our labour will be comparatively profitless. 
This perfect arrangement is every where observable in the 
economy of vegetation as seen in Nature. In the more 
striking outlines of this beautiful distribution, even the in- 
experienced are able to trace the situations and soils which 
certain vegetables delight to grow in. The willow and the 
alder, for instance, are naturally associated with rivers and 
swamps ; and it is in such situations only where they are to 
be seen in all the exuberance of their nature. An aloe, on 
the other hand, is furnished with thick fleshy leaves which 
imbibe moisture freely and expend it sparingly, and we 
find it flourishing in a sandy desert and under a burning 
sun, where it rains only at long intervals and where the 
heavens are seldom darkened* . In some countries, the geo- 
graphical range of temperature, for almost all sorts of trees, 
is confined within the compass of a few miles, so that the 
whole scale of the vegetable creation may be traversed in 
the course of a day. In Vera Cruz, a province of Mexico, 
situated under a tropicsd sun, this fact is most strikingly 
and beautifully illustrated. At the base of the mountains, 
and near to the sea-side, the most sufibcating heat prevails, 
and vegetation proceeds as if in a hot-bed. In ascending 
the mountains, tiers of vegetables rise above one another in 
admirable order. Nature becoming gradually less luxuriant 
and the flowers less coloured, till, passing through the zones 
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of liquid-amber, banana, Mexican oaks, &e., pine-trees onfy 
are to be found, and these amid everlasting snows. In our 
own country, we find the pine-tree preferring the loftiest 
mountains of our land, to which it is indigenous ; and one 
of them, indeed, P. maritima^ unlike the most of ligneous 
plants, courts the sea-shore and withstands its blasts. The 
beech, again, rises in chalky and stony grounds, and flou^ 
rishes where other trees will' not grow : we have seen it in 
great beauty and perfection even on the debris of rocks of a 
silicious character. Such is the adaptation of Nature. 

At the same time, it is experienced by almost every one, 
that if any degree of care be taken in planting them, the 
most of trees, though huddled together as they often are, 
without reference to the soils and situations best suited to 
the various species, will, for a few years, maintain a tole- 
rably healthy appearance, more especially if planted in a 
sheltered situation ; but afterwards they soon begin to fall 
away : the larch becomes black and unsightly, putting forth 
a profusion of fruit or cones, — a never-failing sign of its 
unhealthy state ; the spruce fir loses its under branches ; 
the ash and elm cover themselves with moss ; and, in fact» 
every species, except that to which the soil and situation 
are adapted, betrays some sign of its being misplaced. In 
this work, therefore, it shall be our object to point out, so 
far as our experience and observation suggest, the proper 
soils and exposures for trees generally grown in England, 
as we are convinced that a knowledge leading to their pro- 
per distribution will induce many proprietors to plant tracts 
of country which have been hitherto considered unfit for 
forests, and be the means of heightening the beauty of 
plantations and pleasure-grounds already in existence. 

We have no desire to speak disparagingly of the nume- 
rous works already published on the subject of trees. The 
most of them, so far as we know, contain many useful hints 
on the work of planting, pruning, &c. ; but is it not noto- 
rious that, with one or two exceptions, those authors treat 
the subject in a dull, uninteresting manner, as if a tree 
were the most uninviting thing in existence, and as if its 
beautiful fabric, root and branch, were to be valued only 
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in proportion to the extent o( flooring, or the number of 
chairs and tables it would produce ? We confess that such 
information is highly necessary to be known, and any arbo- 
ricultural treatise would be imperfect without it; but to 
make those dry statistics the sole theme in a work of this 
description is disgusting, and accounts perhaps for books 
of this sort being so much banished from our polite reading. 
They seem to have forgot thkt there is poetry in trees, — 
that they bear much of the history of our country, and that 
they are loved and venerated by some men as reminiscences 
of the past. 

The great book of knowledge on this subject, is the 
Arboretum Britannicum of Mr. Loudon, which treats of 
trees as they deserve to be treated. Of the merit of this 
book, we believe there is but one opinion. His illustra- 
tions throughout are succinct and interesting ; and there is 
a worthful feature in it, characteristic of all his works — 
perfect method and analytical order, which, from the nature 
of its publication, unless by persons well acquainted with 
the subject, could scarcely be observed. Like his others, 
this performance is of the Herculean caste, and would have 
borne down and discouraged any other man. The land 
proprietors of the present day are under great obligations 
to this gentleman ; for it is certain that, by his works in 
the lawn * and library, he has done more to beautify the 
face of our country than any other man of this or former 
times. We do not make this assertion hurriedly, or without 
duly weighing the merits of the bright men who have gone 
before him. There were Evelyn, Miller, Gilpin, Marshall, 
Price, Whately, Brown, Repton, and others excellent in 
their line, and deserving to be held in remembrance ; but 
they did not exactly " hold as 't were the mirror up to 
nature," so that she is not always reflected in their works. 
Thus, for instance, Evelyn exclaims, — ^^ Is there under 
heaven a more glorious sight than an impenetrable hedge, 
glittering with its armed and varnished leaves, the taller 
standards at orderly distances, blushing with their natural 

* Mr. Lotidon U coosolted by many on Landscape Gardening. 
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eoral, shorn and fashioned into columns and pilasters, archi- 
tecturally shaped, at due distance?" Now, this sort of 
dealing with Nature is all very well for a road-side country 
tailor to indulge in, but it is outrageous to our feelings 
when exhibited to us as a natural and pleasing object. No 
such shearing and clipping, in such a case, ought to be 
tolerated : besides, how can there be such a thing as armed 
leaves after the disarming and destroying hedge- scissors 
have passed over them ? This, after all, is but a trifling 
fiiult of the great man ; and we should be sorry to be 
thought to display the slightest inclination to detract from 
his praise. We must recollect, too, that in his day, though 
Nature was the same perfect model as now, she was not 
apprehended in all her beauty and proportions; whereas 
any such slip on our part, who enjoy such a *^ flood of 
light," and who are exalted to heaven in point of privileges 
of this description, would be considered as unpardonable 
ignorance. 

Though Mr. Loudon's book comprises the trees of Britain 
in general, there must be necessarily many specimens in 
our country which have not been noticed by that author; 
so that we may proceed to the illustration of the sylvan 
beauties of Norfolk, without any fear of their having been 
all pourtrayed by his pen, or by that of any preceding 
writer. 

As to our own humble pretensions on the subject, we 
must allow the present work to speak for us. Out of love 
to the science, ^e have devoted an apprenticeship of about 
twenty years to practical botanical pursuits, so that we are 
without excuse if we should not throughout be guided by 
generally ascertained facts. 

It is our intention, then, to notice all the trees of Norfolk 
that are interesting on account of their age, size, rarity, 
historical association, or in any other respect; and, in order 
to make it complete as a book of reference, we shall annex 
directions as to sowing, transplanting, pruning, and felling 
all our English timber trees ; the whole forming a popular 
dictionary of every thing relating to this interesting depart- 
ment of Natural History. 
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In order to break the monotony of a continued treatise 
on the same class of subjects, the reader will be occasionally 
relieved by general descriptions of such gentlemen's seats 
as are considered worthy of particular notice; and as it 
would be inconvenient and incompatible to treat of trees at 
length under the head of Seats, and vice versa, a portion of 
each number will be devoted to the respective subjects. 

In case it should not yet be apparent what our object is 
in publishing such a work, we answer briefly, that we have 
taken a craae for trees, (as our friends have been telling us 
of late), — that we consider them interesting objects, and 
we fancy that, by grouping together such of them in our 
own county as are worthy of notice, and presenting them to 
our readers as they really are, some may be induced to 
think, as we do, that the rearing of trees is worthy of our 
best attention, and that it is a pity any spot of land not 
better employed should be without such useful and delight- 
ful ornaments. We are not so vain as to suppose that our 
trivial sketches will prolong the existence of any that we 
may chronicle, after they shall have faded from the living 
landscape; but our object will be fulfilled, if we shall induce 
proprietors to keep up among the venerable chiefs of the 
forest something like an unbroken line of succession. 



OF TREES IN GENERAL. 



The history of trees is coeyal with that of man. Our first 
parents in Paradise had their trees; and though the tree of 
life with others pleasing to the sight were lost at the fall, 
enough has survived this wreck of all things to interest us 
in their propagation. They come down to us hallowed by 
the first circumstances of interest upon earth, and loaded, 
as it were, with the associations of poets and philosophers 
and holy men of old. They were at *' the beginning " — of 
the beautiful apparel which Nature put on in her dewy 
infancy, ere yet she had become estranged to her Maker, 
and when her happy home was the garden ^* eastward in 
Eden." 

As might be expected, a cloud of wild fable and uncer- 
tainty hangs around the accounts of trees by our earlier 
writers. In the Edda of Woden, the ash-tree is held in 
sacred repute, and man is described as being formed from 
it. From the same tree Hesiod deduces his brazen race of 
men. To the gods and goddesses of the heathen, especially 
on festive occasions, branches of trees were presented. The 
boughs of the oak were offered to Jupiter, the laurel to 
Apollo, the olive to Minerva, the ivy to Bacchus, the pine 
to Pan, the cypress to Pluto, and the myrtle to Venus, — a 
proof that they were held in high estimation in the pagan 
ages of the world. In Holy Writ especially, the symbol of 
a tree is used to denote the ardour and attainment of the 
Christian in nis heavenward course. It is said, ''he shall 
be like the palm-tree flourishing'* — "he shall grow like 
a cedar in Lebanon ; " and of those who believe in our 
Saviour's kingdom, Isaiah says, ''the mountains and the 
hills shall break forth before them into singing, and all the 
trees of the field shall clap their hands : instead of the 
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thorn shall come up the fir-tree," &c. And again : " The 
glory of Lebanon, saith the Lord, shall come unto them, 
the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box together to beautify 
the place of my sanctuary, and I will make the place of my 
feet gloriouts." In fact, in all ages of the world they have 
been held in high estimation. The poets of antiquity took 
delight in meditating under their shade, and the beauty and 
grace of trees are not unsung in their pages. They were 
planted then, as now, to perpetuate some important event 
connected with some particular spot or individual. Thus, 
in classic times^ we find it recorded that near to the place 
of Virgil's birth a poplar was planted, which grew up to an 
unusual height, and to which the superstitious attributed 
marvellous virtue. Herodotus relates that Homer likewise 
had his poplar, which was visited with great veneration. 
^'The shades of beechen boughs," are the first words of the 
former poet in opening his Pastorals; and from the writings 
of Horace, Ovid, Statius, and Catullus, being full of the 
most magnificent descriptions of such scenes, we concludb 
that they must have been equally devoted to the subject. 
Many additional instances might be brought forward to re- 
mind us of the adoration which was paid to trees in ancient 
times, and the illustrious relics of them with which history 
abounds. The turpentine-trees of Idumasa, which Josephus 
considered to be co-existent with the world ; the oak that 
grew on the plains of Mamre, under which the patriarch 
was wont to rest at noon ; the platanus of Agamemnon, 
mentioned by Theophrastus ; the oaks of Hercules ; the 
lotus-trees of Diana and of Valerius Maximus; Pliny's 
gigantic larch; the olive-tree, which grew near to the scene 
of our Saviour's sufferings ; the sycamore, from which Zac^ 
cheus saw our Lord pass in triumph to Jerusalem ; the 
platanus of Xerxes, at which he halted with his armies for 
some days ; and even the blasted fig-tree, alluded to in the 
New Testament, are gleanings which will be thought of 
with deep interest till the end of time. 

But why do we seek to strengthen the feeling by refer- 
ence to the ages of the past? Is not fondness for trees 
identified with our being, and does it not form a part of 
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that beautiful adaptation subsisting betwixt man and the ter- 
restrial things around him ? We are of those who think so ; 
and that particular department of the Almighty's works 
which we are now advocating, has unquestionably more 
worshippers than aught else that engages the human mind. 
The sublime science which unfolds to us the hidden things 
of "the heavens above/' with all their glorious emblazonry, 
is indeed worthy of our attention ; but it is cold and unin- 
teresting compared to the revelations of that study which 
brings us back to our own peculiar heritage, — the land of 
our birth, — the scenes amid which we were cradled and 
brought up, — *'the brook 'that bubbled by" the path of our 
childhood; and, above all, the trees — our old and honoured 
associates — that " grew with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength." It is on the earth beneath, then, bles- 
sed and accursed though it be, that some of man's best 
affections linger; and though gloomy and misguided men 
may forbid the thought, we ask them, why should it not be 
so? Have we not affections that rise with the light of our 
day, and seek to abide for ever, as it were, by this beauteous 
earth? Are we thus fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
is it to be all for nought? " Uod made the eye :" He made 
also the spangled heavens and the beautiful landscape — all 
that is varied and magnificent, from the little daisy-flower 
that powders the lawn to the gorgeousness of an autumn 
evening's sky — and is there not here a piece of the nicest 
adaptation? "God made the ear," — and Nature's anthem 
is universal. There is not a tree or bush near human dwell- 
ing on which there is not a little songster perched to sing 
its life away for us : there is not a home among the hills, 
however humble, that has not its music-speaking stream to 
memory dear; — ^and has friendship no sweet sound? We 
are placed where every thing is admirably suited to our 
wants : — then why should we estrange ourselves to this 
goodly heritage of ours ? Let us go forth and enjoy it. 

At any rate, it may be truly said, w*e think, that the most 
of mankind are worshippers of trees and Nature generally 
at one particular season — when Spring comes: — Spring, 
with its gales, and showers, and odours ! How mightily, 
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and yet how delicately, does this great renovator proceed 
over his wide dominion ! Under his genial influences the 
old and withered boughs, which the uninitiated have pro- 
nounced to be dead, live again. The dormant and unsightly 
honeysuckle about our dwellings, and the oaks on their old 
thrones in the forest, alike put on their sprightly covering, 
budding and blossoming like the rose. The cowslip and 
the violet, the daisy and the buttercup, are welcomed as 
old acquaintances — the forerunners of the season; telling 
us in beautiful language tbat Nature has not yet done with 
us. The whole earth now teems with its balmy and beau- 
tiful offerings, preaching to us the gospel of a beneficent 
Providence. Amidst all this gorgeous and graceful fur- 
nishing whithersoever we go, this abundant manifestation 
of goodness, the wonder is that we should still remain such 
rebellious creatures ! Nor is all this for the solace of the 
eye only : the broad blossoming of the apple, white with 
promise, — the green and tender corn-blade, — carry joy to 
the heart of the husbandman, and bespeak a time when he 
shall gather into his barn. 

With trees, the most of men generally associate the ideas 
of ornament, shelter, and use in the arts. As an ornament, 
a green and verdant tree takes the priority of every thing 
on the face of the earth Flowers, perhaps, are the lovelier 
pet things of an hour or two, but they are liable to be 
despoiled in an instant : their vestures may be changed by 
a passing cloud : one boisterous day may rob the parterre 
of all its glories, and leave the places of beauty a desolation ; 
but a tree is enduring : whilst it unfurls its banners to the 
sunshine, it ^^ spreads its roots like Lebanon," and rejoices 
in the gales of heaven: — 

'* Full in the midst of its own strength it stands, 

Stretching its brawny arms and leafy hands : 

Its shade protects the plainn, its head the hills commands." 

We do not think we have ever met with an individual 
who actually disliked trees — who accounted them ugly; or, 
if he had planted any in his younger days, who did not in 
after years refer to them with pride and pleasure as having 
been set there by his own hand. We have a tree about ten 
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years old of our own planting, which is now big enough to 
attract the attention of magpies, and if it continue to thrive 
as it has hitherto done, we do not despair of soon seeing 
some of the loftier-minded fowls of the air lodging among 
its branches. 

But as to shelter. On this point we must bring forward 
our " strong reasons." The work of sheltering certain por- 
tions of moor land in Norfolk, especially where dwellings 
are situated, is yet in a state of backwardness. Such expo* 
sure might be commended for cottages set down in the hot 
savannas of the West Indies, where it is necessary to catch 
what breeze may be abroad ; but really to see such dearth 
of all shelter in our elevated waste land is monstrous, and 
shows how much is yet to be done in the work of civilizatifm^ 
for this is unquestionably a part of it. How long shall it 
be before we see flocks of sun-tanned youngsters basking in 
the heat of those upland dwellings, or till we hear the gush 
of song from its cottage thickets ? These are the scenes 
which we should like to see every day illustrated on our 
barren wastes. And why should it not be so? Will Nature 
not favour the scheme ? Do the chambers of the morning 
open less luxuriantly on the secluded mountain side than in 
the midst of our towns and cities t Far from it : let the 
experiment be tried. 

We know a scene in Mousehold such as we would wish 
to be universal in similar districts. About twenty years ago, 
the little valley where it lies was bleak and barren : a cot- 
tage was built — trees were gathered around it — the oak, 
the larch, the pine, and some others — and they are now in 
their prime : the rose, the honeysuckle, and the jasmine 
grow around the doors, dispensing their perfumes, and a 
garden smiles where the heath so long held sway. But the 
change is not in inanimate things only: in the quiet and 
balmy atmosphere of a summer's morning we have seen the 
bees gathering to the pensile flowers of the sycamore, on 
that spot where bees never ventured before : throngs of 
warbling birds that sing '^ with delectation " have now their 
abode there ; at eventide you may hear the blackbird even 
•* mending bis song " where the note of the wild-fowl only 
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was wont to be heard ; and the little linnet, though it likes 
perhaps a sunnier place, where the furze grows, is occa- 
sionally seen there. Such are the eftects of shelter. Were 
we to enter this dwelling, our story would be of the same 
tenor : there is one whose words are as music in those 
chambers, whose delight is her husband, her &mily, and 
her home. Let bachelors say what they will, it is in such a 
sanctuary with their children that the true melody of joy 
and health is found — where an interchange of soul is kept 
up: it is in such a scene that a man's life rolls on glad- 
somely. May its day of disenchantment never come ! 

Though Mousehold has undergone wonderful improvement 
of late, it is susceptible of being still further beautified ; 
and, in particular, those tracts that are seen from the city 
ought if possible to be covered with trees. Look at those 
tracts : was it ever meant that they should present _such 
everlasting sterility ? There they remain as barren as they 
were a thousand years ago, whilst our proprietors are pa- 
tiently looking on, as if they expected the God of Nature 
to descend and clothe the &ce of this part of the country 
afresh. But they wait in vain. To man the Almighty has 
given hands to plant, and a time to plant ; and whatever 
those hands may find to do in this respect, they are re- 
quired to do quickly. What signify the dews of Nature 
and the rolling of her bounteous sun, if expended on this 
profitless heath ? Nothing : she wants, in fact, something 
more to do on the barren frontiers of Mousehold, Let the 
trees be but planted, and she will soon bespangle them : the 
^' beautiful garments" will be put on, and we shall have 
a sign then of her coming and going. At present we have 
no such sign on those wilds; for they exhibit almost the 
same aspect at all the seasons of the year. We are aware 
that the soil is of the most wretched description, and is 
incapable of producing large timber ; but those trees that 
would exist here, such as the mountain ash (Pyrus aucu- 
pariaj^ and Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestrisj^ would at least 
keep up an appearance sufficient to give a degree of rich- 
ness to our suburbs. For want of a background, or rece- 
ding landscape of this description, our Norwich cathedral. 
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when viewed from the castle, looks bare and almost out of 
place, — such noble buildings being generally surrounded 
by the laxuriance of Nature. 

As we shall have to speak of the economical uses of 
trees when describing them separately, we shall defer our 
remarks on this subject at present, and enumerate some 
of the old trees we have met with in our rambles within 
the city. 
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THE TREES OF THE CITY. 



The trees of Norwich then — the beautiful and motley 
group that are scattered about our homes so as to give our 
city all the character of a country village. Few places, 
indeed, can boast of such advantages as we possess in this 
respect ; for though it be the seat of commerce and manu- 
factures, it is likewise the resort of the rural Queen. The 
practice of introducing gardens in our cities, is very ancient 
and classical. In Babylon the Great, ' Nebuchadnezzar had 
his hanging gardens which were the admiration of that part 
of the world, and though situated in the midst of civic mirth 
and revelry, they possessed all the beauty and retirement 
of the grove. The chaste and el^ant city of Athens was 
likewise decorated with the verdure of the olive, elm, and 
plane ; and the philosophic men of that polished city found 
a fitting retreat under the shade of those trees, which were 
disposed, we believe so as to afford a continuous shade, simi- 
larly to our avenues of the last century. The practice, we 
think, is highly commendable : it is at least pleasant and 
exhilirating to look upon the various changes which trees 
undergo during the season ; the progress of their leafing in 
the first days of spring; the masses of light and shade they 
exhibit in summer; and the melancholy grandeur which 
they fling around the departing year in autumn, are not 
unnoticed by the worshipper of Nature. For our own part, 
we have loved trees from the days of our infancy : wherever 
we have met with them — ^by the road-side or in the secluded 
forest — they are interesting everywhere ; but how dear to 
us do they become when they rise about our dwellings, and 
unfold themselves to us in the light of home ! Here they 
tell us of ^' auld lang syne"— of other and of happier days. 
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If there be any trait in Natural History to which, as inhab- 
itants, we affix an affectionate remembrance, it is claimed 
surely by the old trees of Norwich — we mean those in the 
city, within the walls, that have stood about our streets for 
centuries, and watched the fiowings and ebbings of many 
generations. They stand here and there like patriarchs ; 
and those of them especially that yet linger about our vene- 
rable cathedral and churchyards, arc fraught with a double 
message to the young and giddy throngs that flit around 
them. What sermons do they preach to the observant! 
In their decay they tell us that we, like them, must go the 
way of all things mutable, and that the blasts of fourscore 
winters at furthest will lay us low in the dust — not that we 
mean to limit the duration of a tree to the vears of a man's 
life; for we believe it to be universally known that trees in 
general live for centuries, and that with them, therefore, 

*' The lives of mortal men contend in vain." 

Their growing around our churches is perhaps one of the 
happiest and most interesting traits of trees that we have in 
Norwich. In other cities this feature is less characteristic ; 
bat here it is almost universal ; and it is worthy of being 
observed that several of those edifices derive their specific 
names from trees — indicating the respect and reverence 
with which our forefathers looked upon those objects. 

St. Michael's at Thorn, Ber Street, has still a hawthorn 
(Crat€egus Oxyacantha) in its churchyard which bears the 
marks of great antiquity; and though it stands in a thickly 
populated district of the city, blackened with dust, it is 
found every year at its appointed time mantled with sweet 
May. The thorn is a long-liver, and we were not surprised 
to be told by the neighbouring inhabitants that this tree 
had assumed the same form and aspect half a century 
since. Some kind hand has placed a hoop of iron around 
its shattered trunk, and, thus protected, it bids fair to with- 
stand the inroads of time for many years. Its successor, a 
young tree of the same species, stands at the opposite 
corner of the churchyard. 

St. John's Sepulchre has its limes (Tilia rubra Jy and 
the same tree overshadows the respective cemeteries of 
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St. John Timberhill, All Saints, St. Margaret, St. Mary, 
St. Michael at Plea, and some otherj^. The sycamore 
(Acer Pseudo-PlatanusJ is found ^eiide the churches of 
St. Geoi^e Tombland, St. Peter p^r Mountergate, and St. 
Lawrence; whilst the English elm (Uhnns eampestrisj 
flourishes in the hallowed precincts of St. Lawrence and 
St. Peter Mancroft ; but the finest specimen of this tree 
is at St. Peter's Hungate, Elm Hill," which rises to the 
height of the church tower. 

Now, to the dreamy and fanciful, and even to the sober- 
thinking, there is something far from being unpleasant in 
the idea, that, after we shall have put off this mortal coil, 
we shall be laid down to sleep through the last days of the 
world beside those trees, which will be our companion in 
all weathers, and which will in spring-time glad^^ the 
spot by their blossoming, and court for us the balmi^tit 
breezes, and allure the birds to sing over our sepulchres, 
and help to consecrate and hallow withal those localities 
which our friends will often revisit for our sakes. And 
though of a winter's night they may moan deep and drear 
around us, we know that they will rejoice again in a 
coming spring; and whilst their change will diffuse joy 
upon all things around them, it may be that Uieiri^ursling 
into life, amidst the repositories of the departed, will pre- 
figure to some the general wakening of the dead, who 
shall after a time rise (if haply they $rre found worthy), 
to a changeless and blissful existencet' Considered in this 
light, therefore, trees are by no means inapt symbols of 
the reanimating of the body, and are on this account pecu- 
liarly fitted for the sanctuaries of the dead. The same 
power is nuuiifest in either case, and the change which 
vegetables undergo assimilates itself so closely to that 
which the intellectual portion of the animal kingdoih is 
destined to experience, that no one can fail to trace the 
resemblance. Though seen every day, there is a change 
mysterious and wonderful even in the blossoming of a 
tree; and something of a resurrection«like power mani- 
fested in its development. That a thing so bare, a mass 
of black and withered branches, shrivelled by the winds 
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— apparently fit only for burning — should freshen into 
green, and bespangle itself with the loveliest hues, and 
burden the air with its fragrance, embraces surely a change 
as great, and implies a power at work as omnipotent, as 
that which will raise the dead. 

The most of the fine trees in Norwich appear to be 
in the precincts of the cathedral. In the palace garden, 
there is a very old mulberry (Moms nigra) which mea- 
sures three feet and a half in diameter at a foot from the 
ground. The vicissitudes of some centuries have left us 
only a wreck of what this tree has been ; its top, robbed 
of some of its largest boughs, presenting but a meagre, 
dilapidated appearance. It is evident that no one living 
has any recollection of this tree as it stood in its prime ; 
and if we are to date its rise from the time of James I., 
in whose reign it is understood the most of the old mul- 
berries in England were planted, it chronicles upon its 
head something like two hundred and fifty years. 

In the garden of Messrs. Hudson, bankers, there is a 
splendid and handsome specimen of the common acacia 
(Robinia Pseudaccunajy which is three feet four inches in 
diameter. This is the species of tree that Cobbett recom- 
mended so enthusiastically as affording timber superior in 
strength and durability to the oak; but though in this 
respect it will never maintain the high character given to 
it by this writer, it will be always prized as an ornamental 
tree, for its beautiful pinnated leaves and white odorous 
flowers. 

In the same qjuarter of the city, on the banks of the river 
Wensnm, is the residence of John Wright, Esq. This is 
one of those pleasant retreats that we invariably meet with 
in the purlieus of such venerable buildings as our cathe- 
dral, and is distinguished by its old shady trees and almost 
forgotten walks. It speaks throughout of the bygone 
generation, and is full of that sort of antiquity, (arising 
principally from its trees), which harmonizes so well with 
the noble pile in its vicinity. There are several magnificent 
poplars (Populus nigra) in this garden, which are consi- 
dered to be the finest specimens of the sort in Norwich. 

B 
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There is one of them, growing at the edge of the river, 
overspreading a deserted summer-house, which, at four feet 
from the ground, measures sixteen feet in circumference; 
the bole or trunk is about thirty-six feet in height ; and the 
tree altogether soars to the altitude of eighty feet. On 
looking upon this gigantic specimen of vegetable beauty, 
one cannot help giving way to some anxiety lest its subse- 
quent owners should be tempted, in some evil hour, to cut 
it down ; for there are some men in the world who see no 
beauty in trees except as they yield to the saw and plane. 
At present, we are glad to say, there is a strong conservative 
spirit manifested towards this object, so that there is no 
fear of its being unfairly dealt with for many years to 
come, — the gentlemen of the city corporation, who are 
-the proprietors, and Mr. Wright, who occupies the garden, 
being alike proud of their treasure. 

In the grounds of William Herring, Esq. there is the 
largest Lombardy poplar (Popultts dilatata) in the city. 
It stands in a damp, favourable situation on the banks of 
the river, and forms a graceful, noble object. 

There is a remarkable specimen of our favourite tree, 
the weeping willow, (Salix Babyhnica)^ in the garden of 
Charles John West, Esq., St. Faith's Lane. We need 
scarcely tell our readers that this species of tree has a 
character of its own, — that whilst some " excel in strength,** 
like the oak, and others are proudly decked in gay drapery, 
like the chesnut, this is a melancholy, weeping individual 
— a " Niobe, all tears." To the most of mankind it has 
a mournful, endearing history. It was on this species of 
tree, overhanging Babylon's stream, that Israel's captives 
suspended their harps whilst they sung one of the plaintive 
songs of Sion ; and to this day it weeps by the Euphrates. 
The same tree overshadows that meteor-spirit which now 
slumbers at St. Helena; and it is generally planted in our 
cemeteries to decorate the graves of the departed. At the 
same time, it is well adapted to embellish lawns and parks, 
and forms a delightful object drooping by some glassy 
stream. 

The tree at Mr. West's stands on the lawn, near to the 
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honse ; the trunk measures eight feet in circumference, 
whilst that of the space covered by the branches is some- 
where about two hundred feet. Since seeing the delightful 
place where this tree grows, we are convinced that the 
description which Evelyn gave of the gardens of Norwich 
about two hundred years ago, is, to a certain extent at 
least, applicable to this city at the present day. It has 
still its ** paradises of flowers *' as when this author wrote, 
and we trust it will alvrays continue to be in this respect 
the glory of the East. 

The largest cratsBgns (^C Oxyacantha) in the city, stands 
by the side of the walk leading to Dough ty's Hospital, but 
some of our modem men of taste have robbed it of all its 
goodly boughs! 

Many more, doubtless, are the additional specimens that 
might be enumerated of old interesting trees within the 
city; but as we are at present unacquainted with them, 
we shall reserve such for the subject of a subsequent 
Number. 
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PROPOSED PUBLIC GARDEN IN THE 
CITY OF NORWICH. 



How is it, we have been asked on all hands, that amidst all 
this worship of nature, and fondness for trees and flowers, 
no botanical institution has sprung up in this quarter, 
worthy of the taste and opulence of Norwich and the 
country around it ? We confess we are at some loss to an- 
swer this question. We trust, however, that the day is not 
distant when the work of forming a public pleasure-garden 
will be commenced in good earnest. 

That the capital of Norfolk, one of the first cities in 
England, should have been so long without a public resort 
of this description, cannot surely be attributed altogether 
to want of taste for flowers, or the sylvan beauties of the 
arboretum ; for so predominant is its character in this re- 
spect, that it is emphatically termed ^* the city of gardens,*' 
or " the city in an orchard." Go where we may in this 
populous place, we meet with some delightful and rural 
spots that for the moment lead us to forget that we are sur- 
rounded by the concourse of men, and still on the arena of 
so much bustle, care, and anxiety. Those traits however 
are but the scattered parts of the perfect picture, which is 
only seen in the extensive, systematic grouping of trees and 
flowers in a botanical collection. We at once confess that 
Norwich stands pre-eminent for its gardens, but this fact, as 
some suppose, is no reason why a scientific establishment of 
this description should not be prosecuted : it only gives the 
surer promise that the project will meet with success ; for 
it would be almost hopeless to expect that a community not 
fond of those pursuits (if there really be such) would see 
any merit in an institution devoted to them. 

Our task, therefore, is simply to strengthen, if possible, 
this fondness for trees and flowers, by pointing out the 
many advantages that would result from an establishment 
of this description. To a few, perhaps, the idea of a 
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Botanic Garden is somewhat new, and will appear to be 
more carious than useful ; but upon reflection, it is hoped 
its merits will become more apparent. Such gardens are 
now being established all over England; and indeed it would 
appear that they are almost necessary accompaniments to 
the present refined state of society. We have scarcely ever 
perused any author on this subject who did not tell us at 
the outset that Lord Sacon considered a garden the purest 
of all human enjoyments. The authority is unquestionably 
goody but we believe that fondness for trees and flowers, to 
a certain extent at least, so far from being confined to soli- 
tary individuals, is identified with the whole human family. 
Why were the beauties of vegetation brought into this scene 
at all? — Assuredly to minister to our happiness; and the 
individual who cannot muster up a host of pleasing recol- 
lections connected with them, must indeed be a stranger to 
some of the finest sentiments of our nature. 

First, then, a public pleasure-garden would form a de- 
lightful promenade. Here the inhabitants might repair 
to meditate and amuse themselves. At present Norwich 
possesses nothing of this description ; for Chapel-field, from 
its being so much the resort of loose and idle boys, and 
being occupied partly by washerwomen, seems to be in a 
great measure deserted by the respectable citizens, so that 
the want of such a place for recreation and amusement must 
he felt by many. To take excursions about the streets 
or highways is found to be tedious and disagreeable, and, 
to children, dangerous. In a garden, however, such as we 
are recommending, all would be perfect security — here 
the juvenile branches of a fiimily might play at pleasure ; 
and whilst it would supply the youthful mind with inter- 
esting associations, it would be at the same time healthful 
and exhilarating. 

Bat, apart from its being a scene of beauty and attraction 
in itself, it would stimulate all our amateurs in the city 
to procure those ornamental trees and flowers hitherto un- 
known, or not generally cultivated in this quarter, so that 
all our gardens around would take their tone from this 
central emporium of taste. It is especially to be regretted 
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that SO little attention is given in this quarter to the ,in« 
troduction of the finer kinds of hardy trees and shmbs. 
Horticulture and Floriculture have their societies, and are 
flourishmg ; but any effort to introduce new or rare trees — 
those magnificent and enduring ornaments of nature — has 
not yet been made. Around Norwich there is consequently 
but few novelties to interest the botanical cultivator. 

Of the beautiiul and numerous species of the genus Cra-- 
tisffusj there are only three generally met with — C. punctata^ 
C. CruS'ffalli^ and C Oxyacantka with its varieties. Of 
the like numerous and not less beautiful genus of the 
JEsculus or Pavia^ there is only the common JE. Hippo- 
eastanum; and indeed so general is this want of novelty, 
that one cannot but wonder how so few of those fine trees 
which have been so long in cultivation have found their 
way into our gardens. A botanical collection, open to the 
citizens, would remedy this; for to see trees is fkr more 
persuasive and satisfactory than a picture or description 
of them, however elaborate. No one scarcely can walk 
through the gardens of Chiswick, Hackney, Chatsworth, 
or any old arboretum, without resolving to add to his col- 
lection such trees as he does not already possess ; and it is 
unquestionable that if such a stimulus were commenced 
here, it would soon have the effect of enriching and beau- 
tifying our country. 

A garden such as we have recommended would be the 
means of enabling us to distinguish botanically what trees 
are really worthy of cultivation for the sake of their timber. 
The immense national importance of such a facility will 
appear as we proceed. Almost every one knows that the 
English oak and the Scotch pine are of great use in the 
arts — ^the one being chiefly used in ship-building, and the 
other in houscrcarpentry; but it is not so generally known 
that of each of those trees there is a spurious species, quite 
worthless for all the purposes of economy, universally pro« 
pagated in our country along with the valuable kinds. A 
writer in the Quarterly Review makes the following re- 
marks on this subject: — "We have here to notice a fact 
long known to botanists, but of which our planters and 
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purreyors of timber appear to have had no suspicion — that 
there are two distinct species of the oak in England, the 
Quercus Rohwr^ and the Qttercus sessiliflora ; the former of 
which affords a close-grained, firm, solid timber, rarely 
subject to rot ; the other more loose and sappy, very liable 
to rot, and not half so durable. This second species is 
supposed to have been introduced some two or three years 
ago from the continent, where the oaks are chiefly of this 
latter species, especially in the German forests, the timber 
of which is known to be very worthless. But, what is 
of more importance to us is, that, de facto, the impostor 
abounds, and is propagated vigorously, in the New Forest 
and other parts of Hampshire; in Norfolk,"*^ and in the 
Northern Ck)unties, and about London ; and there is but too 
much reason to believe that the numerous complaints heard 
about our ships being infested with what was called impro- 
perly enough dry rot^ were owing to the introduction of 
this species of oak to the naval dockyards, where, we un- 
derstand, the distinction was not even suspected. It may 
thus be discriminated from the true old English oak: — The 
acorn-stalks of the Robur are long and the leaves shorty 
whereas the sessiliflora has the stalks short and the leaves 
long ; the acorns of the former grow singly, or seldom two 
on the same foot-stalk ; those of the latter in clusters of 
two or three, close to the stem of the branch." 

The annexed figures will enable every proprietor to ascer- 
tain whether or not he is possessed of the right sort; Fig. 1 
representing the leaves, and 1 A. the fruit of the true British 
oak; and fig. 2 and 2 A. that of the less valuable variety. 

To have trees and flowers collected together, and planted 
for the purposes of being seen and studied, is to many 
people as interesting as a collection of beasts, or birds, or 
insects ; so that apart from its advantages to the mere ar- 
boriculturist and florist, a Botanical Garden would facilitate 
the important researches of the scientific naturalist, and 
store the minds of youth with pleasing and interesting as- 
sociations ; it would engender better propensities amongst 

* We are happy to be able to say that such of the oaks as we have ex- 
amiDed in this qaarier have been of the Q. Rotmr, 
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tbe community in general, and lead them to leave off their 
unprofitable and useless habits. It is to be hoped that the 
time is not very distant when every town and village shall 
have its library, scientific institution, museum, and public 
pleasure-garden, as was proposed in a bill submitted to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Buckingham ; for we believe 
that if ever mankind are to be better than they are, it will 
be through the establishment of the different branches of 
Natural History throughout the country. 

Enough has been written to show what is meant, and the 
subject is now left in the hands of the influential gentlemen 
of Norwich, without whose aid a Botanical Garden cannot 
be carried forward. We trust that our humble efforts to set 
in order some of the wonders of the vegetable kingdom, 
and to provide a source of rational amusement on our holi- 
days, will not be made in vain. But even should our appeal 
be disregarded by all, we have the consolation to know that 
every one must dismiss it from his mind with the admission, 
that the study of trees and flowers is a highly moral and 
mental employment, and withal very favourable to health. 

In our opinion, the best site for the proposed institution 
is Chapel-field. It is already full of the elements of every 
thing that gives dignity and grace to garden landscape — a 
copious supply of water, some noble specimens of old trees, 
with several hundred yards of rock work- wall admirably 
adapted for Alpine plants. The soil is good, the situation 
convenient, and the fence, on one side at least, complete. 
We do not suppose that a single individual would feel ag- 
grieved by its being converted to such a delightful purpose, 
whilst we are sure that many would welcome the change. 
We wish it to be thought of. 

As we are aware that some men throw a world of difii- 
culty around the establishment of " new things *' such as 
we are advocating, we should be most happy, by way of 
obviating some of them, to pledge ourselves to present to 
any committee of gentlemen who might be appointed to 
carry the work into execution, a plan or design of the 
ground by the most eminent landscape-gardener of the 
present day, as well as to see it properly carried out. 
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THE TREES, &c. OF NORWICH 

AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY CONTINUED. 



Wb take blame to ourselves for having thought of disposing 
of the sylvan beauties of Norwich in the few cursory remarks 
we made upon this department of the subject in the first 
number of our Arboretum, for we have since found that the 
city is full of trees; aye, of old interesting trees that we are 
proud to have to pencil. The fact is, our first notices were 
written in spring-time, when trees appear to be little better 
than lifeless lumber — ^before the great revivifying spirit of 
v^etation had gone abroad in its all-pervading green ; so 
that like many others, we were apt to associate the dry 
withered spray only with long gloomy days and wintry 
winds, forgetting that every thing is beautiful in its season. 
Since that time the earth has been refreshed; its cry for 
rain has been answered in copious showers ; its dead have 
been quickened to share in its joyous existence ; our old 
trees have once more put on their summer's dress, and their 
thick mantling foliage is about our windows as of old. 

In common with others, we have many, many reasons for 
liking trees. We have a regard for them because they grew 
in Paradise, because they are employed in Scripture illus- 
tration, and because we find them about our homes, old 
and trusty companions, — the earliest objects that memory 
fixes upon. Let such of us as have wandered from our 
birth-place look back for a moment upon its peacefnl 
haunts. How indifferent would the scene be stripped of 
its trees ! And do we ever think of home at all without 
picturing to ourselves the old trees of our native place, just 
as they stood watching around that spot many years ago ? 
and if we should be told that some of them, either by ac- 
cident or otherwise, are gone, are we not apt to mourn for 
[No. II.] e 
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them " as if a friend had fallen V Yes : there is society in 
trees, and under such circumstances we revert to it occa- 
sionally as we do to an early broken-off companionship with 
the living. 

But as to those of the city. In passing through the 
Upper and Lower Closes, it strikes but few, perhaps, that 
those trees in the respective enclosures were planted in the 
seventeenth century, and that they are now 160 years old ! 
Well may the inhabitants in this quarter be proud of such 
noble remnants of other days. It seems that Time himself 
has a particular care over them ; for they are yet as fresh 
and vigorous as if in the bloom of youth. Respecting those 
trees which are of the lime species, (Tilia EuropasaX the 
following entry is found in a register kept by the celebrated 
Dean Prideaux, and in his own hand writing: — 

" January 16th, 1698-9, 
''Agreed with Mr. Downes, that he shall for six years 
next ensuing, supply and make good all the trees sett by 
him in the Upper and Lower Close, and leave them all 
growing at the end of the sayd six years, all of the best 
sort of Lyme trees ; and that he shall have for the same 
40«. per annum; and that articles be drawn between him 
and the Chapter concerning the same." 

From a subsequent entry, dated Oct. 2nd, 1699, it ap- 
pears, Mr. Downes considered that the bargain was too 
hard, and produced a bill showing that it had cost him 
£6. 4^. 2d. to replace the trees that were dead, so that the 
Chapter paid the bill and released Downes from his en- 
gagement. For the foregoing extract we are indebted to the 
kindness of the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Norwich; 
and we are the more gratified with it, as it fixes, almost to 
a year, the age of all those trees of the lime tribe which are 
growing in the precincts of the cathedral. Allowing a few 
years for their age when planted, we may safely reckon 
them to be a century and a half old ; and as they are still 
in a healthy state, it is not too much to suppose that they 
will bear up through a like term of years. The scarceness 
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and consequent dearness of the lime-tree in those days, are 
confirmed by Evelyn, who wrote about the year 1660. He 
says, *' we send commonly for this tree into Flanders and 
Holland, which indeed grows not so naturally wild with 
ns, to our excessive cost, and though of somewhat a smaller 
leaf, yet altogether as good and apt to be civilized and 
made more florid. From thence I have received many of 
their berries ; so it is a shameful negligence that we are 
not better provided of nurseries of a tree so choice and 
universally acceptable." 

Although the neighbourhood of the cathedral may be 
considered one continuous garden, abounding with luxu- 
riant trees and shrubs, we believe that, apart from those 
referred to in our first number, it contains no specimen in 
any respect extraordinary. 

The best collection of hawthorns in the city, appears to 
be in the garden of Samuel Bignold, Esq., Surrey Street, 
including C Oxyacanthay punctata^ Crus^Oalli laurifoliay 
and tanacetifolia. A handsome tree of the first-mentioned 
species stands on the lawn, close to the house, measuring 
four feet and a half in circumference and fifty in height, — 
a most delightful object during the summer months. There 
is likewise an English elm here CU. campestrisjy ten feet 
and a half in circumference and eighty-five feet high. 

In the adjoining garden, — that of Adam Taylor, Esq. — 
there is a Lucombe oak (Quercus Cerrisjj the growth of 
twenty-three years, which has attained the height of thirty- 
five feet, the trunk measuring four feet and a half in cir- 
cumference. There are also several trees here of the Levant 
oak, of similar dimensions. An elegant tree of the far* 
famed Sir Charles Wager s maple (Acer eriocarpum)^ stands 
on the lawn, being the largest of the few we have seen in 
this neighbourhood. No pleasure-garden should be without 
this tree. 

At the seat of C. W. Unthank, Esq., Heigham, we have 
some magnificent specimens of the horse chestnut fJEsculus 
HippocastanumJ ; the largest medlar, measuring four feet 
and a half in circumference ; and a pretty plant of the 
Crataegus punctata. We regret to have to observe, that 

e2 
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some of the best trees here are in the course of being des- 
troyed by the iry. It is a hardship, we think, that those 
noble objects, destined to exist for centuries, should be 
overtaken by a paltry creeper like that referred to. 

The Grove, the residence of Mrs. Jane Gurney, is dis- 
tinguished for its old shady trees, especially of the beech 
(Fagus sylvaticajj which are the finest we have yet met 
with. One of the specimens measures twelve feet in cir- 
cumference. Amongst the other remarkable trees in this 
garden are, a mulberry (^Mortis nigraj, six feet and a half 
in circumference; a Portugal laurel, stone pine, and several 
Wych or broad-leaved elms. 

Another pleasant retreat, is. that known as the Town 
Close, a little way out of the city, on the Ipswich road, 
full of towering elms of great height. We do not pre- 
tend to know of all the arboricultural rarities our country 
contains; but we are much mistaken if there be in old 
England a finer specimen of the snow-drop tree (Halesia 
tetraptera)^ than what is to be found on the lawn adjoin- 
ing the house.— (i%« Etcbihg.) Considering the species, 
it is a noble, beautiful tree ; and whilst we are proud 
to think that Norfolk contains such an interesting object, 
we are somewhat curious to know to whose good taste 
we are indebted for this distinguished remnant of the old 
school of floral beauty. This species of tree is named in 
honour of Dr. .Hales, a botanist of the last century, and 
belongs to the mountains and banks of rivers in North 
America. The tree in this garden is twenty^nine feet in 
height ; the trunk is four feet in circumference and six 
feet in length ; and the circumference of the space over- 
spread by its branches is thirty*three yards. Beside this 
object, there is a handsome specimen of the tulip-tree {Liri- 
odendron tulipifera\ measuring six feet and a half in cir- 
cumference, and fifty in height, — a favourite with botanists 
on account of its conspicuous flowers. But the great charm 
of this heavenly retreat is a shaded walk of beech, a verdant 
arcade of ninety yards in length, forming a promenade al- 
most unequalled except in fiction. It looks like a relic of 
fairy land. At the entrance to this seat on the Newmarket 
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road, there are two elms of the Wych or Scotch species 
(Vhnus montana), which are really worthy of attention. In 
our estimation, the elm is one of the most dignified objects 
in our Sylva. It is this tree especially that flings an air of 
solemn magnificence around the habitations of men, and 
strikes the beholder with ideas of more ancient grandeur 
than is conveyed to him by the consideration of long-worn 
titles and orders. It would appear that similar ideas have 
been held by the most of mankind ; for it is almost univer- 
sally found close to our old family mansions and baronial 
towers. 

There is a strawberry-tree twenty feet high, and a regular 
wide-spreading plane {Platanns occidentalism in the garden 
of Ferdinand Ives, Esq., St. Catharine's Hill. 

In the same neighbourhood is the Wilderness, the resi- 
dence of R. Merry, Esq., the most romontic seat about 
Norwich, and containing many young trees in a highly 
vigorous state, though none deserving of particular remark 
either as to their size or rareness. 

Mrs. Martineau's residence, at Bracondale, presents us 
with a perfect picture of an extensive and beautifully se- 
cluded seat, abounding in all the characteristics of our old 
English mansions, and may be said to be the only, retreat 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Norwich that partakes 
of the beauties of our finest lordly demesnes. Amidst the 
solitary bowers of this suburban sanctuary, there are several 
temples, a priory, and hermitage interspersed, commanding 
delightful glimpses of the surrounding country. The prin- 
cipal trees we observed were of the broad-leaved English 
elms, some of them measuring from' eleven to twelve feet in 
circumference. 

On the beautiful and extensive lawn of George Morse, 
Esq., Catton, there is a Qtiercus Rohur sixteen feet in cir- 
cumference. It is a fine regular-headed tree; but as an 
oak it is deficient in character, having but little of that 
scraggpness peculiar to the species. There is a Magnolia 
grandiflora here two feet in girth, which is even superior 
to the famed specimen at Thorpe. The laurels, hollies, 
daphnes "come away miraculously" in this garden, and 
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exhibit something of the exuberance of foreign climes. 
The lawn is withal kept exceedingly neat, and reflects 
great credit on the gardener. 

Earlham Hall, the residence of Joseph John Gurney, Esq., 
appears to be one of the most ancient seats in our suburbs, 
full of sylvan inagniiicence. It contains a heronry — that 
noble appendage which Nature is so shy of bestowing. 
When trees get old and are resorted to by birds generally, 
as is the case here, it is a sure sign that their effect in 
landscape is complete, (for the feathered tribes are the 
best of all judges in this respect) : they enter then upon 
the reverential class, and give a consecrating touch to every 
thing around them. It is on this account that such of our 
old family mansions and castellated halls, that are so em- 
bosomed amongst trees, read to us so much of descent j and 
lead back the mind to some of the best and brightest days 
of hoary antiquity. The extraordinary trees in this park, 
which deserve particularly to be noticed, are of the English 
oak. The largest of those we measured has a trunk of 
twenty-four feet in girth ; but it is divided into two large 
limbs a few feet from the ground, which considerably des- 
troys its appearance. The handsome tree of this species, 
so well known to all those in the neighbourhood who take 
an interest in those matters, is of less magnitude, measuring 
nineteen feet in circumference, whilst that of the space 
overspread by the branches is 152 yards. 

One of the best walnuts in the county stands on the oppo- 
site side of the road, at the seat of John Gumey, Esq. 
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COSSEY PARK, 

THE SEAT OF LORD STAFFORD. 



All our botanical friends no doubt know Cossey as well 
as tbey know our Norwich cathedral. There are others, 
however, to whom we may address ourselves, that have not 
yet trod this sweet place, though it may be said to be almost 
in the suburbs of the city. Some, we know, delight in the 
density of buildings and scarcely ever leave their old houses 
— they love the vegetating of Nature amid such scenes, 
scanty and less luxuriant though it must be, rather than 
the full effulgence of her works abroad. The scenes without 
have little charms for them. We have sometimes thought 
similarly ourselves : a tuft of houseleek on the top of an 
adjoining wall ; the trees of our next door neighbour's gar- 
den that have overgrown their boundary, and which may 
be almost reached from our windows — perhaps the lilac, — 
or even a box of mignionette which we encase outside our 
chambers — have something about them, we confess, that is 
particularly delightful. The secret is, they are at home. 
For the same reason we value the solo chaunting of a little 
bird in our own dwelling, more than the gush of song that 
is poured forth from the thickets of the grove. 

Yet these traits, however pleasant they may be to peculiar 
individuals, are but imperfect illustrations of Nature. They 
may suffice perhaps to indicate the times and seasons of the 
year, and withal be sources of pleasure ; but if we are to 
look upon Nature in her majesty, we must leave the crowded 
street and alley, thankful for the lingering vestiges of vege- 
table life which we there possess, and behold her "without 
the camp." 

Cossey lies about three miles and a half west of the city, 
and we approach to it so far by the Dereham road. Those 
visitors who prefer a short walk and a glance at the open 
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country, will of course choose the lower way, by the side 
of the river ; but we fancy that those who ride in vehicles 
must proceed on the highway, in order that they may in 
due form come under the tribute of the toll-keeper. But 
this is merely an idle conjecture of ours. 

In passing along, the naturalist may profitably turn aside 
to look at the hamlet of Hellesdon, which is watched by a 
noble-spreading ash {Fraxinus excelsior); or this tree may be 
seen even from the road lifting its aged head above some 
of the outhouses of Mr. Coleman. The walnuts (Juglans 
nigra) J which stand in the beautiful garden of S. Culley, 
Esq., are likewise worthy of being noticed as large and 
handsome specimens of this useful and ornamental tree. 

The last time we visited Cossey park was under peculi- 
arly favourable circumstances. It was a quiet and heavenly 
hour, such as we experience in our climate in the latter 
months of the year. Though on one of the last days of 
April, the weather at this moment had lost the bright em- 
blazonry peculiar to that season of the year, and wore, as 
we have said, that subdued and tranquil air that September 
usually assumes before consigning itself to the shrivelling 
blasts of the succeeding month. Every thing appeared to 
be wrapt in silence : the operations of the woodman were 
suspended, at least his axe resounded not over the forest, — 
the cock's shrill clarion and the lowing of cattle rose not as 
usual from the adjoining farm-yard, — no domestic of the 
mansion was at that hour to be seen on his way to or from 
the neighbouring village, — the valley throughout wore the 
character of a Sabbath-mom picture, and its whole scene, 
woods, lawn, and water, and the noble pile in its character 
of the olden time stood before us in such perfect stillness 
and loveliness, that but for the musical murmuring of the 
river as it proceeded over its pebbly bed, one might have 
fancied for the time that it was all rather the master-work 
of some painter on canvass, or the momentary creation of 
a cunning enchanter, than a real part and portion of the 
fallen world. 

We thank God for his trees, and the green sod he has 
laid out around them ! They are his gifts ; and we look 
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upon them as so many invitations to us to be good men. 
And thongh He cursed the earth generally, with all its 
fair furniture, we see that he hath withheld the severity 
of the sentence from some spots ; for they yet break into 
loveliness, and assume all we fancy of primeval verdure. 
Such a spot is Cossey, — a place highly favoured by Nature, 
and, unlike the most of Norfolk, possessing something of 
the hill and dale of northern counties. On entering upon 
this demesne you feel at once that you are on some mag- 
nificent property. The character of the place reminds you 
of the best days of English park scenery ; but with an 
additional idea to it here, which is but rarely met with, 
that of boundlessness. We do not know if the actual extent 
of the park, &c. warrants this description ; but such is the 
picture; it is a little world of itself: far away on either 
hand you may see vistas of endless green, groups of trees, 
flocks, and herds ; but no rival mansion rises to view, to 
denote that the harmollious sway of landscape is shared 
by others. The hall, in its wilderness of architecture of 
the Elizabethan style, stands on the banks of a rivulet, in 
a well-chosen site, and when viewed from some of the 
points in the rising ground, presents a charming airy ap- 
pearance. It is evidently the design of some master-mind. 
A great proportion of the trees which are grouped around 
it in the distance were planted by Sir William Jemingham, 
sire to the present Lord Stafford ; but the older ones, the 
fethers, which stand in the immediate vicinity of the hall, 
have descended as heirlooms through successive generations, 
and their heraldry, like that of the Grecian demi-gods, be- 
longs so much to the misty regions of the past, that we 
cannot now set it in order. 

There is an ash-tree (Fraxinus excelsior) near to the 
hall, which we may with safety pronounce to have been 
the handsomest specimen of the sort in the county ; it has 
a beautiful clean stem which is yet entire, measuring, at 
one foot from the ground, four feet nine inches in diameter: 
the upper part of the tree is in ruins. 

The American planes (Platanus occidentalisj seem to 
thrive exceedingly well here, some of them measuring four 
[No. II.] F 
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feet and a half in diameter, and seventy feet in height. They 
stand on the bank of the river in a situation similar to that 
on which they grow by the Ohio and Mississipi^ their native 
haunts. 

There are likewise several splendid specimens of the 
English elm here, (Ulmus campestrisjj the largest of which, 
as represented by our artist, measures six feet in diameter, 
and eighty-two feet in height. 

But the* trees which pleased us most of all, and which 
we found here in great abundance, belong to a genus which 
is not prized sufficiently in the present day, and which some 
writers have attempted to depreciate : we mean the haw- 
thorn, the common thorn of our hedge, being in our opinion 
one of the most ornamental trees that we have. Some may 
consider this a strange fancy, yet we maintain it is a correct 
one, and that this species is amongst the loveliest objects 
of the lawn. What although the flowers of this tree may 
wither — does it not leave us ruby records that it has not 
flqwered in vain, which are perhaps as beautiful as the 
blossoming? The fruit of some of this genus resemble 
bunches of coral, others are as large as crab-apples, whilst 
some are of a jet black colour. Gilpin, by some strange 
fatuity or other, was led to call them uninteresting : he 
says, " the bloom is spread over them in too much pro- 
fusion!" — so that it must be so, we suppose. We should 
have liked to have asked Robert Burns, the Ayrshire poet, 
his opinion on this question, for this tree was a great fa- 
vourite of his ; and though we can guess pretty nearly as 
to his answer, we must in his absence take the opinion of 
others. We are convinced, then, that all our rural people 
esteem it ; because^ go where you may when it is in bloom, 
and you see the hearth, the mantel-piece, and the mirror in 
their dwellings, decorated with sprigs of it ; and you will 
observe that they all know it, as well as they know their 
own homes, not as hawthorn, but as the familiar itfay, an 
emblem of that heavenly month that opens up to us the 
glories of the summer. We know, again, that the milk- 
maid has an affection for it; for about eventide you may 
see her stealing away to meet her lover at the '* milk-wliite 
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thorn" which graces the "upland lawn." But lest the 
testimony of this humble class should be rejected by some, 
we can assure our readers that it finds a place, and that 
a prominent one, in the gilded halls of the great, and is 
one of the pet plants with royalty itself. And who of any 
taste wonders at this ? Is there any tree that excels it in 
its lively green so early in spring? Does it not salute us 
immediately after dreary winter, telling us to be of good 
cheer, — that the time of the singing of birds is at hand, — 
that summer is coming ? 

Yes : it is one of spring's first and favourite children, 
and its appearance reminds us that all things in Nature are 
ready — that the feast is spread out. When we see it we 
are apt to rebel. The mind wanders away for the first time 
in the season, picturing to itself glassy streams, purling 
brooks, green fields, and white cottages glittering all over 
with honeysuckle, and the earth-coloured bird with the 
dews upon his back, up before us in the heavens, chaunting 
some such song as was once heard in Paradise. Who would 
not then, if he might, fling the never-changing mahogany 
and the ordinary occupations of the day aside, and escape 
to some vast wilderness to have a lodging-place abroad, — 
to live and die amidst the blossoming of delicately tainted 
flowers, the speaking quietude of Nature — as Shelley calls 
it — ^the whispering of trees hymning praises to their Maker, 
the heaven that is then upon earth, — to trade no more in 
the corruptible, but in the frankincense and myrrh of Na- 
ture's storehouses ! 

As already mentioned, the blossom of this fevourite tree 
of ours is selected to represent one of the months of the 
year ; and it would be difficult for us to bestow any higher 
praise upon this plant than what the general consent of 
mankind has thus attached to it. It is considered the queen 
of all the flowers of that particular season that we reckon 
the loveliest of any in the circle of the year, — an honour 
surely of the highest class and order. This is well-earned 
bme be it remembered: it is borne from many competitors ; 
for May is full of flowers. It is the season when the sun 
visits every nook of the wide expanse of vegetation, calling 

f2 
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up every ihing to life and beauty: ** there is nothing hid 
from the heat thereof:" a time when the whole wealth of 
Nature, the resources which she has amassed during the 
repose of winter, are spread out with a lavish and inimitable 
hand. 

As it stands here, on a polished lawn, this tree forms a 
beautiful and in some instances a very picturesque object. 
There is something, too, of matchless perfection about the 
flower-buds just before their opening; and when they ex- 
pand, they exhibit such chasteness and sweetness of colour, 
and emit such a delicious perfume, that we fancy it is not 
in the heart of man to condemn them. Our first parents 
must have had this tree near to them in all their wan- 
derings, at least so long as their innocence lasted ; for 
should we perchance pass it even now at early dawn, it 
has a tendency to arrest and fill the mind with delight. 

It is, besides, one of the most generous of claimants for 
floral honours ; for whilst it stands in its snowy loveliness 
the pride and ornament of the lawn, an object almost too 
pure for its associates, it adapts itself to the humble office 
of sheltering other trees and flowers, being found to excel 
every thing else for hedges and enclosures. 

The specimens of the CratcegiLs which we measured in 
this park averaged three feet three inches in diameter, and 
one of them, a regular globular-headed tree, is particularly 
handsome. 

The garden, with the shrubbery, is about seven acres in 
extent, and forms a fltting accompaniment to this noble 
residencCc It is bounded by a shady walk, the favourite 
promenade of the late Lady Stafford, and contains a green- 
house, twenty-eight feet in length; three vineries, ninety 
feet; and peach-house, sixty feet; with pine, cucumber, 
and melon pits. The walls are extensive and well stocked 
with fruit-trees, and its whole arrangements bespeak the 
enlightened management of Mr. Wighton, the gardener. 

Such are some of the traits of Cossey ; but we shall be 
glad to revisit it, and fill up the picture from the many 
beauties it contains. 
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DEREHAM 

AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 



We hasten to remind our readers at a distance that we write 
these lines at the grave of the inimitable poet, Cowper. 
The good man sleeps on the breast of a sunny bank in one 
of the richest spots of rural Norfolk, amid much of the 
quiet and inviting traits of nature. There are trees about 
his grave ; and we are now convinced more than ever that 
there ought to be no cemetry without them ; for otherwise 
you cannot get birds to come and sing around those sacred 
places ; and besides, in their absence, churchyards never 
assume that settled quietude which all of us associate with 
the picture of what we should like our last earthly resting 
place to be ; they wear rather an aspect of awful desertion, 
as if in the midst of a moor or common, where nature is 
unchanging. It is true, that, to the dead, the grave be- 
comes the land of deep forgetfulness and unconsciousness 
as to the lovely garniture which friendship, aided by suc- 
ceeding seasons, may spread over them ; yet it is the place 
that is often revisited by the affections of the living ; and 
we find it is amidst the soft breezes and sheltered nooks, 
full of nature, that the "broken in spirit" love to commune 
with the departed. It is not altogether the church or its 
service that transforms the grave-yard to such a sanctuary : 
it is not because we repair there weekly with something of 
a subdued and humble spirit to listen to the Gospel, that our 
best thoughts are about this place : we trace it in external 
circumstances ; for we have often observed that, whilst 
an ivy-mantled pile, embosomed amongst trees, retained its 
stragglers musing among the tombs long after the services 
were completed, a churchyard without them immediately 
resumed its wonted forsaken appearance, without a single 
momlist to comment upon the scene ! 
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The trees which overshadow the place where this great 
man reposes are of the Acer Pseudo-Platanus^ our English 
sycamore, or the plane of the Scotch, distinguished by some 
old people as a Bible or New Testament tree, being that 
from which Zaccheus saw our Saviour whilst on his way 
to Jerusalem, and the same species which to this day skirts 
the hallowed shores of Genesareth. 

To his numerous admirers it will be a sort of consolation 
to know that this '^ troubled spirit " rests in such a sweet 
venerable spot, full of all the usual characteristics of that 
place of light and shade — a village churchyard. The sun 
is at this moment falling in softened brilliancy upon the old 
church, the tombs, and the old trees which surround them, 
— a picture, we fency, such as poets sometimes lit up for 
themselves when alive. 

The house where Cowper lived is now occupied by Mr. 
Cooper, a solicitor. Through this gentleman's kindness, we 
were allowed to walk over such of the apartments as were 
at all associated with the poet. The room in which he 
usually sat is on the ground floor, and fronts Dereham 
market-place, the resort of bustling noisy men, — a situation 
ill adapted, one would think, to favour the meditations of 
such a mind. However, it appears that it was only his 
latter days that he spent here, and the most of his poems 
we believe were written some years before, amid scenes 
more favourable to his disposition. This part of the house 
retains scarcely any trace of what it was in the poet's life- 
time, and is now being converted into public offices. The 
room where he died is a plain square upper chamber, like- 
wise fronting the market-place — presenting a picture of 
worldliness which to his peculiar mind must have been 
offensive. It has undergone little alteration since the day 
of his death. In passing over this celebrated dwelling, 
anxiously looking out for some piece of furniture, some 
old fevourite arm chair or other of the poet's, we were told 
with regret that the house contained no relics of this de- 
scription ; that as Cowper, like other poets, was a lodger 
only, all the household goods were removed by the family 
of Dr. Johnson, with whom he lived; and that as they 
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were never the bona fide property of the poet, they have 
attracted but little attention amongst the curious. Some 
important mementos of this great man, in the shape of 
correspondence, are understood to be in the possession of 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Yaxham. 

We strolled into the garden and saw several objects 
which were Cowper*8 delight. It is just such a place as 
men of his disposition prefer, shut out from the world, 
and a portion of it full of towering shady trees. An old 
wide-spreading apple-tree of his, known in the particular 
district as Lewis's Incomparable, stands in the centre of 
the lawn now full of fruit. The circumference of the 
space overspread by its branches is thirty-three yards, and 
the trunk is one foot and a half in diameter, — dimensions 
which prove that, independent of its association, there are 
few in our county to equal it. The favourite walk of the 
poet is still overshadowed by a line of trees, composed of 
Kmes, larches, and elms, and remains in the same state as 
when he resorted hither. 

In the neighbourhood of Dereham are the extensive lawn 
and gardens of W. W. Lee Warner, Esq., containing some 
of the most vigorous and handsome trees in the county. 
Those who are not generous enough to provide for pos- 
terity, may find a proof here that it is possible to enjoy the 
fruit of one's own hands ; for, with a few trifling exceptions, 
all the trees on this well-wooded park were planted by the 
spirited proprietor himself. One of them, an English elm, 
already measures two feet in diameter, and rises to the 
height of fifty feet. We are at all times particularly de- 
lighted to see the first gentlemen of our land thus betaking 
themselves to the '* heroic line of husbandry," and rearing 
both for themselves and successors such useful and enduring 
objects. 
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OUR TREES.— No. I. 



The British Oak — Quercus Robur. 

Do yoa see that gnarled and scraggy-headed tree, that 
watches yonder roofless pile so faithfully — embracing its 
mouldering turrets — lending a solemnity, as it were, to a 
scene naturally grave ? It is verily of the olden time, you 
will say. Aye, it was there when you were an infant: when 
your father's father was a youngster, it was reckoned old- 
fashioned and antique, and nobody knew then '* aught of its 
age" — it was " old a century before their day." Well may 
you hurry past it when you hear it moaning and muttering 
to the night-breeze : it claims an intimacy with Old Time 
himself: it has chronicled all the wonders of the past, and 
who knows but it is now rehearsing some of its '* deep 
things!" It is The Oak — the tree which we all reverence, 
which nobody mistakes, which everybody admires. Where 
could a thing of such mystery and magnitude have come 
from ? There are no remains of the slip and seedling here, 
— this is evidently no mere pretender to hoary honours; but 
the real ancient son of the earth, that has outlived the gene- 
rations of mankind without a competitor — alone — nothing 
short of 

'* Jove's own tree 
That holds the woods in awful sovereignty." 

As a specimen of vegetable beauty, this imperial plant is 
perhaps the grandest that rises in our country. There is an 
air of romance belonging to the oak which other trees (if 
we except the elm, perhaps,) wear not. We venerate it. 
Thisf arises from its unchanging nature, withstanding as it 
does the vicissitudes of many seasons, — the oak that we 
knew long ago remaining the same oak still — the aged 
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associate of our infancy and riper years, living on through 
many generations. It is long in attaining to perfection, 
and when at length, in the faoariness of age, it " lifts its 
head on high," there is nothing of the kind more magnifi- 
cent. It is a goodly object, and it speaks much for the 
correct taste of our proprietors, to see that so many of those 
worshipful remnants of other years are yet permitted to 
abide on our hills and valleys, and to know that the fellers' 
hands are forbidden to touch them. To apply the axe and 
saw to all old trees indiscriminately, is a species of sacrilege 
which no circumstances scarcely can justify. Who does 
not like to see our beloved land bedecked with those con- 
secrated memorials of the past, ^'so beauteous in decrepi- 
tude?" They remind one, we sometimes fancy, of the noble 
band of "hearts of oak" men — and, thank God, they are 
not a few in this island — who have withstood the ** battle 
and the breeze" in the cause of their country, and who are 
now, like our typical tree at this season, covered all over 
with deserved honours. 

It would be curious, if not instructive, to carry out the 
ideas that are naturally suggested in connection with this 
tree. By its noble outline and bearing it is universally 
recognized as the monarch of the woods, holding sway over 
all the others, which, compared to it, appear to be but the 
saplings of yesterday. Yet this magnificent fabric was once 
in the narrow compass of an acorn ! This tree, the chief 
of the vegetable empire, which has battled for centuries 
with the elements, amongst whose massive boughs we hear 
" the spirit of the winds growling," was nursed amongst 
the weeds of a season ! 

If we must talk of its uses, &c. we may say that there is 
scarcely anything«to which it is not applicable. If strength, 
and durability, and elegance even, are required, we use 
the oak : if a foreign enemy menace us, we apply to the 
oak. It is prized in times of peace as well as of war ; and 
the ideas we associate with it, as seen in different aspects, 
are various and striking. Beneath its shade at home, ^he 
soothing tales of love have been whispered : on its platks 
abroad, thrones and dominions have been exchanged. It is 
[No. II.] G 
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esteemed in our manufactories, in architecture, in the peace- 
ful pursuits of agriculture ; but, above all, in ship-building. 
There is nothing equal to it in this respect. Words, in 
fact, can give little idea of the character of its timber; 
for it will endure almost for ever. Shakspeare, we think, 
came nearest to it when he termed it gnarled and unwedge- 
able; however, we have all seen the ocean in a storm, and 
we know that anything that keeps together amidst such 
shakings and tossings to and fro, must certainly be of a 
durable texture. Let us look also at the immensity of 
wealth and human life that is continually pending on its 
character as a trusty tree, and that, too, on the stormiest 
tracts of the deep, even where 

'' Charybdis pours Us rapid tide 
Tempestuous," 

and wherever the enterprize of the mariner and merchant- 
man may lead them. By its use in the arts, man has thus 
prepared for himself a sure footing on those troublous seas, 
and converted the channels of the *' great deep" into a tho- 
roughfare, whereon, as if on the stable earth, our despatches 
and arrivals are regulated with a precision truly astonishing. 
In short, this tree is Britain's own ; and with it she carries 
science, commerce, civilization, or, if need be, terror, to the 
remotest corners of the globe. 

It is of the living trees, however, that we desire especially 
to speak. W^ are not of those who see no beauty in them 
except as to the timber which they afford ; and if we had 
our wish in this respect, all our finer trees should be allowed 
to fall only before the consecrated touch of time, full of 
years. We have records of all the celebrated oaks in our 
land ; but to enumerate them here would fill too much 
space. So remote is the heraldry of some of them, that 
Oilpin asserts that there are several specimens in the New 
Forest, Hampshire, that chronicle upon their furrowed 
trunks '^ages before the conquest.'' In the same forest, 
likewise, the tree, against which Sir W. Tyrrell's arrow 
glanced before it killed William Rufus, was standing a 
century since ; but in so dilapidated a state, that Lord De 
la Warr erected a monument to indicate the spot, and it 
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has since disappeared. Wallace's oak at Torwood, in Stir- 
lingshire, under which he is believed to have convened and 
addressed his followers, is understood to be still flourishing 
in all its ancient grandeur. We rejoice to say there are 
some good old oaks in our own county ; and though the 
axe has made sad havoc amongst them of late years, some 
tolerable specimens are yet preserved. When our lists of 
those venerable chiefs of the forest are completed, we shall 
have great pleasure in laying them before our readers. 

We are loath to offer this tree any indignity by reference 
to the nursing it requires when young, — for nurse it must 
have. The fact is, it is exceedingly tender in its infant 
state : it is then a delicate, unpromising child ; but, as we 
have said, it picks up a good constitution somehow, and 
outlives every thing of the sort. 

Various opinions are abroad respecting the best mode of 
forming forests of oak ; some maintaining that it is indis- 
pensably necessary, in order to preserve the native vigour 
of the tree, that plantations, if possible, should be sotany 
whilst others recommend the ordinary practice of planting. 
We are aware, from experience, that frequent transplanta- 
tion has a tendency to subdue and soften that rigidity of 
fibre which all young trees possess : in the case of the crab- 
tree, it lessens the sharpness and sourness of its fruit ; and 
it is well known that in Spain and Portugal, where large 
plantations of the chestnut are made, the practice of fre- 
quently shifting the trees is resorted to, for the purposes 
both of checking their growth and freeing the nuts from 
that woody taste which they otherwise have. It ameliorates 
and subdues the wildness of their native character, and it 
must have a corresponding effect on the texture of their 
timber. But, notwithstanding all this, our conviction is, 
that, if a tree is transplanted finally before it loses the power 
of forming to itself a neto tap rooty as it is called, it is im- 
material whether it rise in the forest from the seed or plant. 
An oak, for example, that is planted and replanted often in 
the nursery, before being placed in its final destination, has 
a bushv, matted root, and has no such power : it will never 

g2 
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shoot up vigorously ; the top, in sympathy with the root, 
will break into numerous branchlets and form a round- 
headed tree. Great care must therefore be taken to give 
every encouragement, by pruning, to the principal shoot, 
in order that it may have always a decided ascendency 
over the others. It follows that, in every case of planting 
for ornament, where the soil is good and the space of 
limited extent, the practice of sowing the acorns where 
they are destined to remain should be adopted ; but where 
large districts of country are to be planted, the surface 
being irregular and covered with herbage, pits must be pre- 
pared, and trees of three or four years' growth introduced. 

The usual practice of sowing the acorns is in drills, 
which should be about six feet distant from each other. 
The nuts in the rows may be placed at one foot apart, 
and covered to the depth of two inches, in soil which has 
either been trenched or ploughed sufficiently to destroy 
the weeds. After the plants appear, the horse plough may 
be applied in the centre of the space betwixt the lines; but 
around the trees, the hand hoe only should be used, and 
that very carefully, else the tender rind of the young oaks 
will suffer. Those trees will of course require to be re- 
moved gradually as they increase in size, until the ground 
is studded with them at distances of thirty feet square from 
each other, the usual space allotted to them for full growth. 

As already mentioned, the oak when young is one of 
our most tender trees, so that when exposed on bleak and 
barren moors, without protection, its growth is retarded for 
several years. It is therefore necessary to plant evergreens 
along with it, such as the Scotch pine and spruce, especially 
the former, in order that it may have the benefit of their 
shelter during the winter months. There is, however, con- 
siderable misapprehension amongst some land proprietors 
as to this plan. The Scotch pine, when planted either as a 
nur8€y as it is called, or to remain as a timber tree, is only 
about six or eight inches in length, and '^ is absurd to sup- 
pose that its influence in improving the climate for less 
hardy trees can be of any service for at least three or four 
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years afterwards. In our opinion, it would be much better 
if the nurses were in a growing state, — say four or five feet 
high, — before those trees that are designed to remain are 
introduced ; for in the nursery even, some deciduous trees, 
from their being planted so closely together, effectually 
protect each other, and consequently require shelter when 
placed singly under less advantageous circumstances. The 
oak, in particular, is a tree which requires protection when 
young, and indeed it is in vain to attempt its growth in 
situations which have not this advantage. 

On tlie other hand, we must guard against plantations 
being allowed to suffiBr through negligence in pruning and 
thinning, thus depriving them of the necessary supplies of 
air. In pruning the oak, and every other species of hard 
wood, it should be remembered that the strength of every 
tree depends upon the surface of leaves it exhibits to the 
light ; and that whilst all the larger branches should be re- 
moved from the trunk, due care should be taken to leave 
suck of the smaller spray as does not interfere with the 
upward growth of the tree. A most injurious system of 
pruning (and we grieve to say it is the general one), is that 
which is termed amongst foresters, dressingy — an operation 
which strips the trees of their side-shoots as completely as 
if they were designed for May-poles, or immediate use in 
the dock-yard. Another piece of monstrous absurdity is 
the practice of cutting the branches an inch or two from 
the trunk, in order, as it is said, to prevent profuse bleed- 
ing; for when the stumps rot and fall away they leave 
openings which catch the rain, introducing moisture and 
disease in the very heart of the tree. If cut with a sharp 
instrument, the I'emoval of branches close to the stem will 
very rarely indeed be prejudicial ; for nature in the course 
of a season or two will make good the breach. 

The best general rule to be adopted in thinning is to com- 
mence the process whenever the branches of the different 
trees interfere with one another, so that the leaves on all 
sides may be kept fully exposed to the light and air. It 
will scarcely be necessary to observe that every judicious 
woodman will select for removal such trees as are of least 
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value; and that, in cases where individuals of the same 
species are to be judged of, the handsome and healthier tree 
will be spared. 

We have been thus particular about the manner of rearing 
the oak, because it is not only amongst the most valuable 
of trees, but the process of its cultivation is so far applicabje 
to the rest of our English timber. 

We cannot part with it without enforcing the necessity 
of its being planted on a much more extensive «cale than 
what has been adopted during the last half century. The 
truth is, our royal forests are nearly extinct, — they are at 
any rate in a very exhausted stae; and it is beyond all 
question that, if our intercourse with those foreign states 
whence we receive our supplies were cut off but for a few 
years, we should be m a miserable plight for want of that 
material which has been so long the principal bulwark of 
our defence. Besides, the wood which we import from 
America is not half so useful as British timber; and that 
brought from the continent of Europe is much inferior to 
our own in point of durability, being particularly subject to 
the dry rot; so that we have an additional inducement to 
cultivate our native species only. That this tree is on the 
decline in England may be inferred from examining some of 
our ancient buildings which are full of oak. So plentiful 
was it in the olden times, that roofs, floors, doors, and 
pieces of furniture were composed of this material, whilst 
its use is now almost entirely confined to ship-building. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known fhat, about seven 
centuries since, the fruit of the oak formed an important 
article of food both for man and beast ; and that even after 
the introduction of the wheat and oat grains, such reliance 
was placed on the produce of our forest trees, that a defi- 
ciency in the crop was looked upon as a national calamity. 
In the Saxon Chronicles, where a terrible instance of dearth 
and mortality is described as going hand in hand, it is 
noticed that, ^^ this year, also, was so deficient in mast, 
that there never was heard such, in all this land, or in 
Wales," a circumstance that was looked upon as *' very 
heavy-timed, vexatious, and destructive." 
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The mast was held in such repute amongst the Romans, 
that express provision was made in their laws to secure to 
the owner such acorns as might fall on another person's 
property, — a proof that they prized them as highly as we do 
our most valuable fruits at the present time. 

On looking over our notes of celebrated oak trees in 
England, we have found so many interesting remembrances 
connected with them, that we have deemed it proper, in 
conclading this chapter, to notice some of the more re- 
markable specimens. The first that demands our attention 
is that of Cadenham, in the New Forest, Hampshire, which 
stands a few miles from Lyndhurst, on the road leading to 
Salisbury. The popular belief is, that through some super- 
natural influence belonging to Old Christmas-day, this tree 
blossoms every season at that particular time, whether the 
winter be severe or mild. It is ascertained from unques- 
tionable authority that this tree actually puts forth its 
leaves at this unusual and unnatural time of the year, 
though not always on the given day referred to. A re- 
spectable country newspaper of 1790 makes the following 
remarks on this subject: — *' There is no doubt but that 
this oak may in some years show its first leaves on the 
Christmas-morning. It is as probable that it should do so 
on that morning as on one a few days earlier. And this, 
perhaps, was the case in 1785, when a gentleman, who was 
a very nice and critical observer, strictly examined the 
branches, not only on the Christmas-morning, but also on 
the day before. On the first day not a leaf was to be found ; 
but on the following, every branch had its complement of 
leaves, though they were then but just shooting from the 
bads, none of them being more than a quarter of an inch 
long." Various conjectures have been formed as to the 
cause of the peculiar property in this tree. The most 
probable account is, that it was originally introduced to 
this country by pilgrims from the East, and that the time 
of its budding in its native land corresponds to our De- 
cember, it being a well-known fact, that trees brought 
from foreign countries adhere so far to the course of the 
seasons they have been accustomed to grow in. 
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The oak at Nannau, in Merionethshire, was for several 
centui^s an object of superstitious dread to the peasantry, 
till it fell in the year 1813. It was known in the neigh- 
bourhood as the Spirit's Blasted TreCy and the Haunted 
Oaky the body of Howel Sele, a Welsh chieftain, who was 
privately slain by his cousin, Owen Glendower, during a 
hunting excursion, having been concealed for a long time 
within its hollow trunk. It measured twenty-eight feet in 
circumference, and stood on the estate of R. W. Vaughan. 

But the most remarkable tree of this species, was that 
known as the Giant Oak, in Dorsetshire, which measured 
sixty-eight feet in circumference. The cavity of the trunk 
was sixteen feet long and twenty feet high, and in the time 
of the Commonwealth it was fitted up by an old gentleman 
as an alehouse. 

The oak-tree which Owen Glendower mounted, in order 
to gain a view of the battle of Shrewsbury in 1403, is still 
growing at Shelton, by the side of the road leading to 
Oswestry, and though its trunk is hollow it bears acorns 
plentifully every year. The girth of this tree close to the 
ground is forty- four feet three inches ; at five feet from the 
ground, twenty-five feet one inch. 

England, after all, is the place for old timber ; and to no 
species is it more indebted than to the oak. No country on 
the face of the earth has such a chain of exalted remem- 
brance linked to its old trees. America may have loftier 
specimens, but they are devoid of association. India has 
its Baobab and its Banian, — the*objects of heathen wor- 
ship, — but no enlightened spirits have ever dfourted their 
shade : indeed it would seem that it is only when we see 
trees pillared about the green territories of old England, 
that they awaken within us recollections of our noble and 
generous ancestors. * ^ 
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A DAY AT THORPE, &c. 



This hamlet occupies not only the most distinguished place 
among the suburban beauties belonging to this our eastern 
capital ; but it is by some considered to be the prettiest vil- 
lage in England. Our country is, perhaps, too wide a field, 
and it abounds in too many happy rural scenes, to be thus 
unceremoniously thrown aside ; but we are most willing to 
concede, that we may travel many a day over our land, 
without meeting with a picture of such abundant loveliness. 
Yet it is difficult for us to say in what respect it is deficient, 
or wherein it is excelled by other villages : it sits beauti- 
fully on its hill ; its gardens arid cottages are scattered over 
it carelessly and irregularly, yet with an arrangement that 
almost testifies that the caprice or opinion of man had but 
little share in it; its trees and bushes are basking in the 
richest foliage ; it is peculiarly the seat of song, induced, 
no doubt, by its numerous open lawns bordered by shrubs ; 
and, as if nothing were wanting to complete the happy 
scene, it is watered by a river — in itself an enlivening object, 
but invaluable in preserving the purity of the atmosphere, 
by wafting away to the ocean whatever noxious damps may 
arise in the neighbourhood. ' 
To what particular planet and sign it is indebted for the 
I benign influences which nature sheds around it so plenti- 

r fully, we venture not to determine : they are at any rate 

in the ascendency, for they have lit it all up with their 
peculiar graces. This picture, therefore, has only one side, 
but it IS the bright one. 

Thorpe has been called, in very appropriate language, 
"the Richmond of Norfolk." Its river may not roll along 
in such a volume of magnificence as that of the Thames 
[No. III.] 11 
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but this 18 a ahort-coming in degree only : a river we have; 
and its course is begirt with the richest products of vege- 
tation. With respect to the villas and cottages that are 
scattered over this place, they maintain a strict resemblance 
to those of the famous metropolitan resort ; and as to the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, we think they cannot be ex- 
celled anywhere, either as to the shrubs and flowers they 
contain, or the excessive neatness they in general exhibit. 
It is true, that the most of the trees here are young : they 
speak not the antiquated language of similar objects in situ- 
ations which have become consecrated by their presence ; 
but a time is coming when their youthful vigour will give 
place to a more dignified and picturesque character. They 
stand now the beautiful and perfect creations of Nature, 
unbroken by age and unshattered by tempests. At present 
they are pleasing : by-and-by they will become grand. 

Altogether, this place reminds us of some of those 
delightful scenes met with about the great metropolis of 
England, especially in the neighbourhood of Kensington 
and Bayswater. Netting- Hill and Camden-Hill are very 
like Thorpe ; the villas are of the same style, and the in- 
habitants of a similar grade — men generally of refined taste, 
who carry their wealth out of the city with them, and beat 
it out at leisure, not in embroidered gold, but in the shape 
of gardens, trees, and flowers ; objects in which there is a 
lasting, heartfelt satisfaction, — which rise around them in 
after years, speaking a language in which there is nothing 
that reproaches, which tells them that there is, after all, 
something good in the human heart, and that their labour 
has not been in vain. 

Our pleasure-loving populace regard this village as hold- 
ing the first place as to attractions in this neighbourhood ; 
so that, when the weather is fine, many happy groups may 
be seen bending their way hither from the city. The tea- 
gardens here are kept in much better taste than those in 
the environs of London, the people of Norfolk being deter- 
mined not to relax in their endeavours to retain the good 
name given them for gardening, in all its varieties, some 
centuries ago. 
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On the left-hand side of the road, before entering the 
village, is Thorpe Lodge, the charming mansion of Colonel 
Harvey, — a piece of pure and beautiful architecture, sur- 
rounded by a lawn and pleasure-garden, containing the 
choicest of Flora's productions. It is luxuriance all over : 
the very walls are of shining green. Indeed, we see here 
how it is that Thorpe has become so famed among the vil- 
lages of England ; for it is impossible that, amidst such an 
enchanting picture, the inhabitants should not have carried 
something of its similitude to their own humble dwellings. 
All this hamlet is thickly beset with those rich spots, which 
radiate, as it were, on all hands, so as to convert the whole 
into a perfect pattern of taste. Amongst the more inter- 
esting objects which this seat contains, we may mention a 
camera-obscura on a large scale ; a subterraneous passage 
communicating with the cottages on the opposite side of 
the highway; and a grotto beautifully secluded amongst 
the trees. Almost all the plantations were formed by the 
present proprietor, and a portion of them, according to 
our authority, so lately as '^ the year before the coronation 
of Geoi^e the Fourth," — an additional proof, if any were 
needed, that almost any one, however advanced in years he 
may be, may see his dwelling invested with the olden garbs 
of antiquity. 

On the lawn, at the east end of the house, we observed a 
cluster pine {Pinus Pinaster), erroneously called here the 
stone pine {Pinus Pined), which we consider a magnificent 
specimen, measuring ten feet in circumference and about 
sixty in height. There is also a handsome tree of the cedar 
of Lebanon {Pinus Cedrus), — to us an ever-welcome object, 
either on the lawn, or along with the noble company of the 
forest. It is, perhaps, not generally known that the cedar 
tlirives best on stony meagre loam, such as abounds in the 
higher districts of Thorpe ; and we earnestly recommend 
such of our proprietors in this quarter, who take an interest 
in planting, to fill one of those upland dells with them. 
There is no tree suited to our climate that puts on such 
magnificence in manhood : in old age, again, it is full of 
solemn, settled grandeur. At the south front of the lodge» 

g2 
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there is a yew-tree {Taxus baccata), five feet and a Lalf in 
circumference, and a line of English elms {Ulmus campes- 
tris), of considerable magnitude, which, in former times, 
bounded the side of the old Yarmouth highway, the road 
being now removed towards the bottom of the declivity, 
leaving those objects as sentinels of the paradise within. 
The most important arboreous object, however, is a mag- 
nificent wide-spreading grey poplar (Populus canescertsjy 
measuring eleven feet and a half in circumference, — a fast- 
growing, beautiful tree. This species is closely related to 
the aspen, and exhibits all the peculiarities of that most 
sensitive tree. If there be the slightest breath of wind 
stirring in the atmosphere, it is readily afiected by it; and 
on the approach of a tempest, even when all is apparently 
quiet and tranquil, it becomes suddenly agitated, when the 
rustling of its leaves may be heard at a great distance. On 
this account it is much prized by some contemplative men, 
who " flee the city," and are happy only in their sylvan 
habitations where they hear it fluttering. 

Whilst this seat reposes in its own loveliness, as it were, 
embosomed apparently amidst the thickness of foliage, it 
presents many happy points commanding glimpses of the 
surrounding country. From some of the eminences beyond 
the lodge, you may see the fertile valley, traversed by the 
Yare, full of its " busy mills ; " Trowse Old Hall, the 
Church, Bracondale Hill, and, more in the distance, the 
Crown Point of Col. Archibald Money, formerly the seat 
of General John Money, the veteran of many campaigns, — 
all as if on canvass. 

On the opposite side of the road, is the ancient residence 
of Capt. Thomas Blakiston, R.N., on one side beautifully 
secluded amidst the umbrageous foliage of old walnut-trees; 
and on the other, enlivened by the river, on which it is 
situated. Perhaps there is no spot in Thorpe upon which 
the hallowed signet of antiquity rests so pleasantly as around 
this venerable habitation. 

At the further end of the village is the residence of 
Charles Jecks, Esq. This place is full of new and unlooked- 
for beauty. The elements of the pictures(iue are here in no 
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common measure, and they are now being worked up by 
the great master — ^Time. This spot has the garb of youth- 
fulness about it yet, and we must leave it to the circling of 
seasons, aided by the enthusiastic and correct taste of the 
proprietor, to bring forth the wonders upon it which we 
foretel. We do not know what motive Nature could have 
had in thus running riot in the shape of hills and dales 
in a country so generally flat and sober; but certainly her 
variation, in this instance, has been the production of most 
exquisite effect. We have some of the best of Scottish 
scenery here in minature ; and though we are apt perhaps 
to run to excess in describing a spot which awakens within 
us a train of images of a country which we admire above 
all others for natural scenery, we can scarcely err in stating 
that its natural capabilities excel many in this quarter of 
the country. "The little hills" are here "on every side;" 
they are clad, too, with pines in their proper -situations, just 
as they flourish in the dreary solitudes of the North. 

We observed some good specimens here of the common 
spruce, or white fir of Norway C Abies excelsaj^ and of the 
silver fir ( Abies piceajy all of very vigorous growth; whilst 
the plantation in general gave evidence of the best man- 
agement having been bestowed upon it. Indeed, the propri- 
etor seems to understand thoroughly the great advantage 
of keeping trees at proper distances from each other, in 
order freely to admit the light and air to their surfaces ; 
for no tree can attain to its natural state, either as respects 
its timber or outward form, without enjoying the open 
atmosphere. 

The flower-garden here is a sweet place, exhibiting traces 
of the purest style of English gardening. 

The largest English oak in the village, and one which 
we may class with the most noted in our county, is in the 
garden of J. Postle, Esq. Its magnificent mass of foliage 
may be observed from the road side. It is sixteen feet three 
inches in circumference and rises to the height of seventy 
feet. It is already beginning to give way under that curse 
of all our finer trees — the ivy; and in a few years more it 
will be fit to be cut up and cast into the fire! Such is the 
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treatment that we in latter times give to that tree which 
Jupiter reverenced so highly ! and to which the last of 
the Ceesars, with all the civic dignitaries of imperial Rome, 
were indebted for their crowns. We leave it for others to 
decide what those worthies would have said or done had 
their oaks been subjected to the scourge of a noxious 
creeper like that in question. The practice of hiding the 
trunk of an oak proceeds from a mistaken idea of natural 
beauty, the gnarled and rugged trunk of a tree being, in 
that object, one of the principal sources of the picturesque. 
At best, it is but a clumsy and incongruous attempt at im- 
proving upon nature : an oak can have nothing to do with 
the softness of vegetation about its stem, and it would be 
quite in as good taste to tie a piece of matting around it. 

There are several large trees of the cluster pine (Pintis 
Pinaster), in the garden of the Rev. W. Frost; and we have 
some tolerable specimens of the black poplar (Populns 
nigra) opposite this gentleman's house, growing by the side 
of the river. 

Another most tastefully decorated place is that of Charles 
Weston, Esq. No one in passing through the village can 
have the slightest idea of the many beautiful spots that are 
thus spread around the habitations of the more opulent in- 
habitants ; and we frequently feel thankful that the object 
of the present work furnishes us with a sort of apology in 
asking to be allowed to look upon such perfect creations of 
taste. This is one of the loveliest spots we have yet seen. 
Altogether, it is a piece of flowery enchantment. The lawn 
is kept so exceedingly neat and smooth that we can liken it 
to nothing but what we fancy to be the carpeting of fairy- 
land. There are also some of the grander traits of Nature 
here in the shape of oaks, averaging about fourteen feet in 
circumference, possessing a well-defined bold ramification ; 
and in the comer of the garden, at the front of the house, 
there is a most graceful tree of the weeping willow (Salix 
Bahyhnica), overspreading the road. At the edge of the 
river, opposite this gentleman*s residence, there is a cele- 
brated tree of the white willow (Salix alba), of magnitude 
sufficient to have induced some person to take advantage of 
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it in building a shed, of which it forms an end. This tree 
is well known to all the villagers, and they reckon no 
picture of Thorpe complete without it. 

Sir William Foster's seat is distinguished principally for 
its thriving plantations of our English timber trees. It is 
almost incredible to what a height and robustness of growth 
those objects have attained in the course of a few years, 
already shading and sheltering, and adding a dignity to the 
mansion which they surround; and we are the more anxious 
to note their rising grandeur because the usually received 
opinion is, that when an individual goes forth to plant, he 
plants only for posterity. When Ulysses, after a ten years' 
absence, on returning home from Troy, found his aged 
father in the field planting of trees, he asked him ^' why, 
being now so far advanced in years, he .would put himself 
to the fatigue and labour of planting that of which he was 
never likely to enjoy the fruits?" The good old man, 
taking him for a stranger, gently replied : '' I plant against 
my son Ulysses comes home." Now — though we reckon as 
above all praise the generosity of the mind who thus pro- 
vides for the good of others — the father of Ulysses, in the 
case referred to, might have told his son that he planted for 
himself as well as for his family, inasmuch as there is a 
delightful satisfaction conveyed to the individual who does 
so, the moment a tree strikes its roots in the ec^rth, and 
unfolds its leaves to the light. 

Another seat, one of those which we see to so great 
advantage from the city of Norwich, is that of the Rev. 
George Stracey. There is an extensive and well-kept lawn 
here stretching towards Bracondale Hill, full of ornamental 
trees, among which we observed some surprising specimens 
of the Turkey oak CQuercus CerrisJ. But the chief at- 
traction here consists in the great variety of flowers and 
half-hardy shrubs clustered about (he house. On looking 
upon this display of floral excellence, we see the justness of 
the remark which we hear every day expressed by florists, 
viz., that our gardens never exhibited such richness as they 
now display. Our flowery throng appear to have come 
amongst as this summer with more than they can carry. 
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Nature lias been propitious. She has been spending her 
winter amidst the exuberance of paradise, and has sent her 
garlanded children forth half smothered with her profusion ; 
or, it may be, that she has resolved for once to have a grand 
entertainment season — her flowers on a more superb scale 
than usual — and has made arrangements accordingly. In 
such a case she will no doubt make good her promise, and 
carry her robust burdens throughout the summer gaily. 
The roses here are much larger than those usually met 
with, and explain sufficiently why some of them are called 
cabbage roses. Amongst the plants which stand the winter 
here, with a slight protection, are the Magnolia grandiflora^ 
Coronilla glauca^ Fuchsia coccinea^ ^c. 

Pursuing this line, we next pass the residence of G. D. 
Gardiner, Esq., a seat which is very happily disposed, and 
abounding in a choice assortment of shrttbs and flowers. 
The white moss rose (Rosa muscosa) is here in great per- 
fection. Attached to the lawn, there is an extensive kitchen- 
garden, bounded by a high wall covered with the finest of 
our fruit-trees. 

On the other side of the road is the elegant mansion and 
garden of J. Kitson, Esq. Thirteen years ago this place 
was without a tree — a profitless piece of soil without any 
beauty belonging to it, further than what is exhibited by our 
common waste land ! The busy hand of improvement, how- 
ever, has converted it to what it is : trees, shrubs, and 
flowers have been gathered to it, and it is now one of the 
most charming residences in our neighbourhood. We can 
fancy no species of employment carrying its reward along 
with it so completely as the improving and decorating the 
lands about one's dwelling ; for as each succeeding season 
revolves, an additional worth and beauty are conferred, till 
the scene finally assumes a mature and perfect appearance. 
Considering their age, there are some good specimens of the 
Turkey oak {Quercus Cerris) growing here — a most graceful 
and ornamental tree. Being built on the rise of the hill, 
this seat commands a delightful prospect of the surrounding 
country, including, amongst the more prominent object ,, a 
most delightful view of our Norwich cathedral. 
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In thus noticing Thorpe, we by no means pretend to say 
that we have enumerated all the beautiful gardens in it 
worthy of notice ; for we believe that scarcely any place of 
the same extent contains so many spots remarkable for ar- 
boricultnral and floral excellence. It is literally overlaid 
with them ; and we beg it to be understood that we have 
particularized certain localities, here and there, rather with 
a view of denoting its general character, than for the pur- 
pose of presenting a complete register of all it contains. 

After all, perhaps we have done injustice to this distin- 
guished place by attempting to notice it piecemeal; for 
every one who has visited it knows that it is yet in its 
infancy, and that its principal charm must necessarily arise 
from its being looked upon in its individual character. 
Fifty years hence, the rigour of time will have moulded it 
in bolder outline, and it may then be subjected more ap- 
propriately to particular illustration. 

Passing along to the adjoining hundred, we meet with 
some of the finest old trees in the county, adorning the 
beautiful and extensive seat of Nathaniel Micklethwait, Esq. 
Taverham Hall. We have made diligent inquiry as to who 
was the planter of those celebrated specimens without being 
able to ascertain any thing satisfactory regarding them. 
Tradition seems to be silent on the subject. However, here 
they stand in their green old age, some of them the oldest 
inhabitants of the sort in this country. The acacia which 
stands on th6 lawn (Rohinia Pseud-Acada) is noticed in 
Mr. YiOxxdovi^ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum as the 
first which took root in England. This specimen has been 
often referred to in order to disprove the position of Cobbett, 
who asserted that he was the first to introduce this plant 
(called the Locust-tree) from America, for it was well known 
that this tree had been here for more than a century before 
this author wrote. The English oaks seem to have found a 
soil peculiarly suited to their nature here, some of them 
having attained to extraordinay dimensions. Of those we 
measured, we found one with a trunk sixteen feet and a half 
in circumference, whilst that of the space covered by the 
[No. III.] I 
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branches was seventy-eight yards. . Another, of more goodly 
dimensions, which we are inclined to reckon amongst the 
largest in Norfolk, has a circumference of bole of nineteen 
feet and a half, its branches overspreading a circle of 102 
yards. The Scotch pines (Pinus sylvestrisj and the silver 
firs ('Abies piceaj growing in this park are particularly fine. 
The tree of the latter species, represented in the etching, 
has a trunk four feet in diameter, and rises to the height of 
eighty-five feet. The silver fir is a noble upright-growing 
tree, somewhat resembling Pinus balsameay the balm of 
Gilead fir, but the under surface of its leaves are more 
distinctly marked with two silvery lines, whilst its colour 
altogether is of a much darker green. Its specific name, 
picea, is derived from its yielding the pitch of commerce. 
Those who are anxious to know to what a majestic stature 
this tree attains, will have an opportunity of looking upon 
it in this park, bearing.no inconsiderable resemblance to its 
lofty brethren as seen in the mountain ranges of its native 
countries. 

Morton Hall, the seat of Thomas Trench Bemey, Esq., 
deserves ou^ particular notice as a place of great interest, 
*' the situation whereof is somewhat surprising. " When 
our old topographers met with any spot which excited their 
admiration in a . high degree, they usually wound up their 
remarks by stating that ''it deserves a poem." This is 
exactly such a place as would have merited the remark, 
and, for aught we know, poems may have been written 
upon it. If a ftiir, stirring prospect of the wbrld we inhabit 
tends to confer inspiration, that poetry, too, will be none of 
the " unblest." We shall scarcely be believed when we tell 
our readers that, amidst the flat fields of Norfolk, there 
arises a scene of such surpassing loveliness and grandeur 
as is here presented to us. Indeed, it may well occupy a 
place along with the richest of our Scottish scenery, for it 
has all the characteristic features of that '' land of mountain 
and of flood ;*' only there is more of that garden-like luxu- 
riance spread over the surface of the country here ; and 
there is, withal, something of that fineness about it which 
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painters find so difficult to lay hold of. Considered, how- 
erer, as an English scene, vre reckon it as amongst the best 
we have seen, — and our wanderings have led us to manj. 
We take the liberty of designating it at once, **the Windsor 
of Norfolk." The green throne, or natural terrace, on 
which the hall sits, is elevated so as to command the pros- 
pect of a great and beautiful valley of picturesque country, 
plentifully interspersed with corn-fields and plantations, tra- 
versed by a winding river; and it so happened that when we 
had the good fortune to look upon it, it was burnished by 
the rays of a setting sun. 

Some 'dea of the extent of country subjected to view, will 
be conveyed when we state that the prospect from this point 
embraces the respective steeples of Witchingham, Alderford, 
Attlebridge, Weston, Sail, and Bawdeswell churches, most 
of them delightfully rising in the midst of clumps of trees. 

We know of no locality in this quarter possessing such 
a combination of attraction ; for it appears to have every 
variety of beautiful character, from the flowery sunshiny 
plot to the secluded and solemn grove. Apart from its 
natural advantages, which are many^ it is evident that this 
spot is indebted to a( distinguished taste, exercised over it in 
a new and seldom though t-of direction. 

Amongst the old trees here, is an English elm (Ulmu$ 
campestrisX eighty feet in height, its trunk measuring thir- 
teen feet and a half in circumference. Another of this 
species stands on the lawn, at the bottom of the avenue, 
of similar dimensions, — a noble, spreading tree. An ash 
(Fraxinus excelsior )^ with a beautiful clean stem of twelve 
feet circumference, the tree altogether rising to the height 
of seventy feet. There is likewise a most elegant specimen 
of the smooth-leaved Wych elm (Ulmm glabra J, — a tree 
which is common in several parts of Hertfordshire, where 
it is much esteemed. It ought to be in the possession of 
every planter ; for of all the elms, English and Scotch, it 
is by far the finest-looking object. A tree of this species 
stands in a yard adjoining Mr. Bignold's offices, in Surrey 
Street, Norwich, easily distinguished from other elms by its 
smooth, deep green, shining leaves. 

i2 
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A spacious kitchen-garden is now being formed here, 
bounded by a high wall ; and but for the want of space, we 
should have been most happy to have pointed out some of 
the traits of excellence it already exhibits. 

There are some English oaks surrounding the orchard at 
the seat of the Misses Lloyd, Bawdeswell Hall, which, as 
handsome trees, rank amongst the first in this neighbour- 
hood. One of them we consider particularly fine, exhibiting 
the bold characteristics of the species, and well deserving 
of our admiration as a singularly picturesque object. It 
rises to the height of sixty-five feet, the trunk, at one foot 
from the ground, measuring thirteen feet in circumference. 
There are likewise a tree of the Spanish chestnut {Castanea 
vesca) and several walnuts (Juglans regia), which have been 
very much praised by lovers of trees. 

About a quarter of a mile from Lenwade Bridge, is Weston 
Old Hall, now occupied as a farm-house, the property of H. 
Custance, Esq., surrounded by some old picturesque speci- 
mens of the elm tribe. We have already expressed our ad- 
miration of the peculiar style of beauty which belongs to 
this genus; and since looking upon the venerable individuals 
of the Scotch or Wych species, which grow here, we are 
almost tempted to consider them equally interesting with 
the oak. The largest trees are of the Ulmus campestris^ or 
English elm, growing by a small pool, on the right-hand 
side of the road leading to the hall, one of them measuring 
twenty feet three inches in circumference. Those of the U. 
montana stand in front of the building, rising in unusual 
grandeur. This species of tree is generally considered dig- 
nified, though gloomy. It is found in our churchyards, or 
near them, and accords well with the solemnity of the scene. 
Blair, in his " Grave," describes it as " reverend ; " and 
in the " Course of Time," we find PoUok wondering how 
one of them should have grown so high '' in such a rough, 
tempestuous place " as his father's residence. 
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OUR TREES.— No. II. 



The Wild Pine, or Pine op the Wood — Pinus 

sylvestris. 

Child of the North — reared amidst storms and hurricanes 
— the tree of our native country! — we esteem thee above 
all others. To us thou art fairer than Lebanon's excellency. 
The olive and the myrtle may scent the eastern evening, 
but we account thy fragrance sweeter than all. 

According to Loudon, the specific characters, &c. of this 
tree are : Leaves rigid, in pairs. Young cones stalked, 
recurved. Crest of the anthers very small. Buds ovate, 
blunt-pointed, from a quarter to half an inch long, and a 
quarter of an inch wide in the broadest part ; white with 
a reddish tip, the white produced by resinous exudation. 
The centre bud generally with five or six smaller ones 
around it. Leaves from one and a half to two inches and 
three quarters long, somewhat waved and twisted, slightly 
concave on the upper, and convex on the under surface ; 
light bluish green, finely serrulated on the edges ; the 
sheath lacerated and slightly ringed. A tall, straight, 
hardy, long-lived tree, from sixty to one hundred feet high, 
the most valuable for its timber of all the European species 
of PinuB. 

This is one of the trees that delights in lofty situations, 
such as the highland districts of this island ; but like many 
others, though it is found principally on the cold and wintry 
mountains of the North, it spreads itself over the most of 
Europe, and is found as far south as the elevated regions of 
the Sierra de Cuenca in Spain, growing alike over this wide 
district, though not naturally, in ^valleys and on heights, 
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losing and retaining its vigorous appearance, according to 
the situation which it may happen to affect. This pine is 
strictly an Alpine tree; and though it may grow, or at least 
exist, in a morass, it is as much out of its element in the 
latter situation, as the osier which is placed on the rocky 
mountain top. It consequently prefers a cool climate ; for 
when the temperature where it grows rises above a certaia 
degree, the compound of the juices is deranged, and the 
oil which invests its bark flies off in the shape of vapour. 
Thus it is that we invariably find pines thriving better in a 
northern exposure than otherwise. 

By the generality of arboriculturalists this tree has been 
set down as a sombre, uninteresting object ; devoid of all 
merit as an ornamental plant, and fit only for the recesses 
of the forest. Unluckily, a great many writers who have 
given us treatises upon trees are those who have been ac- 
customed all their lives, hatchet in hand, to cut up brush- 
wood, as it is called, which is nothing more or less than the 
pine, — that pine which has been noticed in undying strains 
by Virgil and Ovid, Horace, Statius, Catullus, and all the 
masters of antiquity, — so that by force of habit our modern 
men of taste have been led to associate it with all that is 
mean and common. We forgive them. Virgil sings : 

" The towering ash is fairest in the woods, 

Id th' garden pines, and poplars by the floods." 

And again : 

** The pines of Mcenalus, the vocal grove, 
Are ever fall of verse and fall of love :'' 

evidently assigning the first place to this tree, and con- 
necting it with the purest sentiments of our nature. 

As already mentioned, this tree, in its varieties, along 
with the larch, and some others of the cone-bearing tribe, 
lay claim to a domain of country for themselves. They 
have no communion, properly speaking, with other trees ; 
and, though for the sake of ornament, or of sheltering 
others, they are often intermixed with ash, elm, birch, and 
the nut-bearing tribes, they are, in such cases, of much less 
value for all the purposes to which the timber is usually 
applied. In a state of nature they are found alone, in hilly 
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regions, delighting in light loams with dry shattery bottoms, 
or even in a substratum of rock. The distinguishing cha- 
racter of this group is, that they will flourish and produce 
the most valuable timber in elevated moorland, where other 
trees refuse to grow. If we except the arid districts, that 
stretch along the sea-shore, and tracts of land that are 
absolutely swampy, all the moors of Britain, even of the 
poorest description, may be considered as well adapted to 
the growth of those trees. This statement, we are aware, 
is not always believed and acted upon ; for some of our 
extensive land proprietors have hitherto considered the 
richer portions only of theh* waste land as fit to bear trees 
even of the hardiest description; and this is the more to 
be wondered at when it is known that, in the spontaneous 
growth of those varieties, Nature has carried them up to 
the bleakest mountains of our land, and garnished the very 
rocks with them. In the extensive forests of Braemar in 
Aberdeenshire, and in that of Abernethy and Duthil in 
Invemesshire, Scotland, the P. sylvestris luxuriates in 
the crevices of granite and sandstone ; and from the many 
specimens, living and dead, that we And in peat, it is clear 
that a moderate layer of that soil is by no means inimical 
to its growth. 

A good deal of interest has of late years existed with 
regard to the varieties of the P. sylvestris; some writers 
alleging that the trees found in the highland forests of 
Scotland are the same as those which abound in our planta- 
tions, and that the difference in appearance and quality of 
timber arises entirely from soil, exposure, age, &c. It is 
unquestionable that the timber of trees found in an elevated 
situation and in a poor soil, where the growth of the tree is 
necessarily slow, is much more durable than that produced 
by trees in rich fostering land ; but that soil or situation, or 
any of the causes usually assigned, can change the rami- 
fication and outline of this tree and its timber so com- 
pletely, is what we deem to be very erroneous. In some 
parts of Strathspey, where the celebrated pine forests are — 
Duthil, for instance — there are tracts of wood enjoying the 
same soil and climate, the trees of which have never borne 
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the characteristic features of the better variety, and are, 
as timber trees, considered to be second-rate only. But 
further : the highland variety, when planted in lowland 
districts, is known to maintain a distinct character from 
the surrounding specimens of the common tree. In the 
grounds of Pluscarden, the property of the Earl of Fife, 
at Lord Balgray*s seat near Crieff, and at many other places 
in Scotland, magnificent specimens of this tree may be seen 
in striking contrast with what may be termed the spurious 
plant. It is at once distinguished by its smooth and red 
bark ; by its suddenly diverging into innumerable thick 
branches, like the cedar of Lebanon ; and in old age some- 
what resembling the bold and rigid figure of the oak. The 
safest criterion, however, by which we can judge of those 
varieties, is the cones which they bear. ** By their fruit 
ye shall know them." The appearance and length of the 
spicula leading to a distinction is very deceitful, and ought 
to be looked upon with considerable caution. The cones of 
the true highland pine are much smaller and rounder than 
the others, having an appearance of stuntedness^ as if the 
tree which bore them had been in ill health all the summer : 
in colour, the seeds resemble those of the spruce fir. 

In an article which appeared in the Gardeners Maffazine 
about ten years ago, we called the attention of planters to 
the great superiority the timber of this pine possesses over 
every other in point of durability ; and we have the satis- 
faction to know, that since that time a spirit of inquiry has 
arisen amongst our landowners, which has led, in many 
instances, to the adoption of that particular variety which 
we are so anxious to see spread over our country. In 
Norfolk we have met with several noblemen and gentlemen 
who now find, much to their chagrin, that they have been 
hitherto nursing, and even glorying in, a tree, which, though 
in some respects bearing the semblance of the true Scotch 
pine, they find to be but a worthless castaway. 

The individuals who have most distinguished themselves 
in the work of rearing this pine, are the Messrs. Grigor, of 
the Elgin and Forres nurseries, in the north of Scotland, 
where there are more plants of this variety grown and 
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disposed of, than are to be found throughout the rest of 
that country. For the guidance of planters, it may be 
stated, that in forming plantations purely of pines, it is sel- 
dom that more than 4000 plants to an acre are required ; 
so that the expense of planting this space with the highland 
variety, exceeds that of furnishing the common sort by two 
shillings only. In those nurseries, two-years seedling plants 
never exceed I5. 6d. per 1000; whilst transplanted trees are 
always under double that amount We should hare had a 
delicacy in thus referring to those nurseries, were it not 
well understood that their owners, during the last ten years, 
have obtained numerous prizes from the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland, for their exertions in growing 
this valuable tree; for their reports on the pine forests; 
and for their successful endeavours to distinguish, and bring 
within the reach of all, such an important addition to our 
Sylva. 

In our opinion, too much cannot be said in recommending 
this tree, in preference to the common, soft-wooded variety. 
It will be readily admitted, that in the ordinary branches of 
husbandry, it is of great importance to lay down even an 
annual crop with seed of a pure variety and kind, which 
has not become in any respect degenerate. Of how much 
greater consequence is it, therefore, to exercise care in se- 
curing the genuineness of a crop destined for the growth of 
fifty, or perhaps a hundred years ! In the north of Scotland, 
the timber of the highland pine, when situated near ship* 
ping places, is frequently sold in large quantities at from 
\s. 6d. to Is. 8d., whilst that of the common variety fetches 
at most only from 6d. to 10(2. a cubic foot, — the best of all 
proofs of the preference it commands in this quarter, and 
its great superiority over the other as a timber-tree. 

This species of pine is invariably raised from seeds. The 
cones which contain them are gathered in the winter months, 
after the frost has operated upon them so as to change their 
colour to a greyish white, when they are said to be ripe ; 
for, if collected in their green state, no ordinary degree of 
heat will open them. If a limited quantity only of the seed 
is required, the cones may be exposed to the sun, where 
[No. Ill] K 
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they will expand in a few days ; and, as there is no fear of 
the germinating power of the seed being destroyed by this 
process, we should in all ordinary cases recommend it to be 
adopted. Those who collect large quantities of cones for 
the purpose of supplying others with seeds, dry them, with 
a gentle fire, upon a kiln, on which they are laid to the 
depth of a foot, and turned several times until they all 
expand, when they are sifted like grain with a wide sieve. 

The best time for sowing the seeds is in the end of April, 
or beginning of May; and the soil, if possible, should be 
of a light sandy loam. Stiff clayey land, or any sort of 
ground that binds together, so as to become baked and 
crusted after rain, is unfit for these seeds ; because the 
tender sprout cannot penetrate such a surface. The beds 
in the nursery are generally made about four feet wide, 
with alleys betwixt of twelve or fifteen inches : the seeds 
should be sown so as to be about a quarter of an inch apart, 
and covered to the depth of one-eighth. In those beds the 
plants are to remain for two years, when they may be re- 
moved to their final destination. 

From its resinous nature, this pine will admit of but very 
little pruning ; and the most of foresters recommend that 
the trees should be planted of such a thickness as will 
induce decay to take place among the lower branches, 
before they come to any considerable size. Thus it is that 
they are sometimes said to prune themselves. From a com- 
munication of Mr. Grigor, of the Forres nurseries, in Mr. 
Loudon's Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, we extract 
the following remarks relative to the subject of pruning 
pines, as practised in the extensive forests of the north of 
Scotland. He says : " The old trees of the native Scotch 
pine forests have trunks quite clean and free from old 
stumps, so that the side branches must have rotted off 
when the trees were young, and of a small size. Some 
of the pines, grown on exposed situations, have strong side 
branches, but not very near the ground; such branches 
being generally found above large clean trunks of from 
fifteen to thirty feet in length. When the timber of these 
forests is cut up, loose knots are rarely met with : indeed. 
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knots of any importance are rarely seen, except where such 
were attached to live branches at the time the trees were 
felled. The wood of the old trees appears, when sawn up, 
to be so clean and equal that, in many, only very slight 
marks of lateral branches are visible. The young trees of 
from twenty-five to forty years' growth, present regular 
tiers of decayed branches near the ground, which fall away 
in course of time. The proprietors of the native forests 
sometimes prune and thin the woods, but not often — thin- 
ning them where the trees are much crowded, and of nearly 
an equal size, especially when situated near a road or river, 
where timber is of most value ; but attending to it but little 
in the more remote parts of the forest. * * * * The side 
branches of the true highland pine naturally take a wide 
or horizontal direction, whereby they are more subject to 
decay by the closeness of the trees than if they inclined to 
a more perpendicular figure, as our low country pines do. 
In planted woods, the pine-trees are commonly of the same 
size and age, and there it is absolutely necessary to thin 
theni, as their tops rise equal, and form a surface parallel 
to that of the ground on which they stand ; so that without 
relief by thinning, the whole are, to a certain extent, in- 
jured ; whereas in natural forests, the difference of sizes 
and ages is great, and the strongest prevail unhurt. I am 
acquainted with many artificial plantations of pine ; and 
the common method is, to thin the trees gradually as they 
get too close or too high for their girth. Planted pines 
are not generally pruned, that being considered the worst 
mode of treatment. Many proprietors, of late, have given 
over thinning, but the woods are hurt by being too much 
confined." 

In favourable situations, the height attained by this tree 
is about ninety feet, and its average diameter three feet. 
In Norfolk, there are good specimens of this tree at Ta- 
verham Hall, Stratton Strawless, and Morton Hall ; but 
the finest we have yet met with here, the tree from which 
our etching is taken, stands at the seat of H. Birkbeck, Esq. 
Keswick, which we were delighted to find exhibiting all 
the characteristic features of the better variety, to which 
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it evidently belongs. Though growing in a rich sheltered 
valley, it has not put on the sobered and civilized aspect of 
the trees around it ; but exhibits the wild branching head 
of its kindred on the sides of the Norwegian or Highland 
hills. The trunk measures twelve feet in circumference, 
and to the height of thirty feet it is without branches. 

There is an air of grandeur and antiquity — a solemn and 
solitary beauty — about this species of pine, that renders it 
perhaps the most picturesque of any of the cone-bearing 
tribe. In spring-time, it is true, it does not appear in the 
gay drapery of the birch, or in the soft apparel of the 
poplar; but, as a good old-fashioned trusty tree, it has its 
worshippers, dingy and funereal though it be called. For 
our part, we cannot forget it: we welcome it still on the 
mountain's brow as an old acquaintance ; if not the king 
of the forest, unquestionably a relation of his. Years roll 
on, but it remains there unchanged : the rest of the glories 
of creation around it wither : they are taken away by the 
first chills of winter ; but in all seasons, summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest, this noble tree presents its dense and 
everlasting shade. To have a right estimate of its character, 
however, it must be seen holding converse with the storm 
on the solitary heights of Braemar, Abernethy, and Cairn- 
gorm — the Lebanons of our island — where it has grown in 
an unbroken line of succession since the days of the flood. 
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HOLKHAM PARK, &c. 

THE SEAT OP THE EARL OF LEICESTER. 



It had been always our desire to visit Holkham. For the 
last twenty years, when living in a distant part of the coun- 
try, and hearing but few observations made on trees, lawns, 
lakes, gardens, agriculture, and all which it embraces, both 
as to beasts and birds, — in short, as no point in the whole 
circle of nature could be touched upon without bringing up 
the Dame of " Coke of Norfolk," we very naturally had a 
desire to see this English wonder, or, rather, to see the spot 
so uniyersally represented to contain such a concentration 
of excellencies, in order that we might, if possible, find out 
the cause of such distinguished superiority ; knowing well 
that the earth we tread, the climate we enjoy, and the trees 
we plant, are common to all ; and that, so far as the caprice 
of an individual is concerned, they are without any varia- 
bleness. To Holkham, then, we went. 

Long before reaching the hall you enter by one of the 
many magnificent gateways, which ushers you at once into 
scenes which ordinary people take care to have grouped 
immediately around their dwellings. A profusion of exotic 
plants decorate the walks on each side. In passing along, 
we were surprised to find such fiocks of hares, rabbits, 
pheasants, and wild turkeys feeding so securely and care- 
lessly on the lawn; for instead of those creatures flying 
the presence of man, as they generally do, they in some 
instances actually left the shrubberies, and approached the 
road in order to examine more minutely what stranger was 
passing at the time ! Or, perhaps, we had been mistaken 
by them for some keeper who may be in the practice of 
bringing them food. In either case, it is a very unusual 
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circumstance, and proves that, where they meet with none 
to frighten them, they will naturally trust themselves so 
iar to the mercy of mankind. 

On approaching the hall, the scene partakes of that 
heavy grandeur which time usually bestows on old plant- 
ations. In such a situation, there is nothing upon which 
the mind rests with more complacency than those gifts of 
Time, — those darkening, unsubdued objects^ that hare been 
long upon our lands, lifting their green shields about our 
mansions, like guardians of peace. Such objects, indeed, 
strictly belong to the secure and settled times of our 
country's prosperity, when the implements of war wete 
exchanged for the pruning-hook and ploughshare ; for we 
believe that in our more turbulent reigns, and at particular 
periods when engaged in war, the minds of our land pro- 
prietors have been too mistrustful to allow them to proceed 
in the work of enriching and decorating their estates ; and, 
so far as we know, we have no record of planting, of any 
national importance, prosecuted under such circumstances. 
If trees, then, are the offspring and emblems of peace, we 
ask, who loves them not? There is an additional beauty 
in them when thus connected with those seasons of tran- 
quillity in which they had their beginning ; and we cannot 
look upon those shadoviry, sacred groves, without an ap- 
proving recollection of those times when our ancestors be- 
took themselves to such peaceful, elevating pursuits. But, 
considering the circumstances under which we see them 
here, they are characteristic of something more, viz., of 
the purest generosity and disinterestedness. Who can look 
abroad on this rich domain without priding himself on his 
national character, that there should be found in our land 
spirits so far ennobled above the common throng, as to 
prepare for posterity such an inheritance as this is? Let 
it be remembered that it was not the aiding of Nature, 
but her total subjugation, that had to be accomplished 
before this place was brought to its present perfection ; 
the country here being once a cheerless, barren dessert^ 
— she had to be overcome, and led out in a way which 
she knew not before ; and, certainly, every trace that we 
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can discern of her haying been so conducted, bespeaks 
the guidance of a masterly hand. We at once associate 
such work with the best efforts of philanthropy. It is 
far removed above every thing pertaining to earthly titles 
and orders. It is the work of good men ; and though we 
may run the risk of being accounted an enthusiast in those 
matters, we maintain that there is a heavenly-mindedness, 
even, pervading such employment, which the ordinary ob- 
jects of fame are but indifferently endued with. What are 
all the triumphs of man over man, carrying only death and 
desolation with them, compared to this peaceful conquest of 
country, leaving it stored with life, and rich in arborescent 
grandeur? 

In common language, we say that the individual who is 
instrumental in causing a blade of grass to grow where 
none existed before, is a benefactor to his country. What 
shall be said, then, to signalize ourhigh appreciation of 
those blessings, both physically and socially considered, 
which spring from a vast tract of barbarous nature being 
brought into such keeping, and made to teem with such 
fertility, as is now stretched around us? The simple an- 
nouncement inscribed over the entrance of this hall is, that 
'^ This seat, on an open barren estate, was planned, planted, 
built, decorated, and inhabited in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, by Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester.*' It 
was, it is said, an opeUj barren estate^ — a description which 
conveys to us all that is cheerless and uninviting. Under 
the hand of improvement, however, this picture has long 
since given way : instead of the waste, we have tracts of 
country, either heavy with the best of timber — the seat of 
grand and solemn groves — or stretching away in carefully 
cultivated, garden-like fields, laden with grain. 

The next object that attracted our attention, was what 
appeared to us to be an estuary of the ocean, beating up to 
the very basement of the hall, and spreading itself over 
the green banks, as if in delight at its escape from the ever 
vexed, restless deep. There is, at all times, something of 
munificence about a large expanse of water; but the 
thought that we have the briny element flowing about our 
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dwellings, is surpassiDg, and leads us out at once to the 
open sea "where ships go/' till we lose ourselves in the 
immensity of the subject. We were the more confirmed in 
this idea, as we thought, because we saw, at the distance of 
a few miles, a part of the Northern Sea, beyond the Bay of 
Holkham, from which we fancied this inland branch was 
supplied. The most extensive and pleasing view of this 
scene, is from the Old Carpenter's Hill, on the grand tri- 
umphal-arch road, on the south-west side of the hall. When 
seen from this point, it presents a magnificent picture of 
boldly diversified scenery. Most of our readers are aware 
that this sheet of water is artificial, though its extent would 
certainly lead a stranger to conclude that it is a natural 
object. Altogether, it is reckoned one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of art in our country. 

Of the extent of the park, some idea will be formed when 
we state that it is bounded by a high wall about twelve miles 
in circumference, — reminding us almost of that which sur- 
rounded the city of Nineveh, so famous of old time. We 
have no difiiculty in stating, that the distinguishing cha- 
racter which pervades all this wide space, is the absence of 
every thing unreal. We have the " true porcelain " here. 
What is known amongst us as plated, or gilded, goods, are 
banished, and vessels of gold, of the old sort (which is the 
purest of any) are in their stead. We, of course, speak 
metaphorically. Here, there is no vain show — nothing that 
can be reckoned as counterfeit. In situations of limited 
extent especially, landscape gardeners are often obliged to 
resort to all the devices of art in order to invest particular 
localities with a natural-like garb : in short, their object is 
to deceive the eye ; but here, the landscape is so great, — it 
swells away into the distance in such magnificent outline, — 
that we are at no loss in concluding that it is the out-going 
of Nature's self. Her broad and noble lineaments are not 
readily mistaken for the creations of man, however exten- 
sive and elaborate they may be ; and the happiest imitations 
of her, when attempted on a large scale, very frequently 
betray something of the puny designer. There are, at the 
same time, exceptions, though few, to this rule ; and one 
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of the artificial objects on this estate may be instanced as 
illustrative of this position. The lake here, as already ob- 
served, has the appearance of an arm of the sea, ^'dug by 
no mortal hand ;" and from its extent and majestic appear- 
ance, no outrage would be offered to our feelings by seeing 
it studded with ships at anchor. 

Of the many avenues which adorn this place, the most 
magnificent seems to be that through which the grand tri- 
umphal-arch road passes, composed principally of limes 
and beeches. It is true, that those formal relics of the 
olden time are giving way to the new and better method of 
disposing of trees in a natural, easy manner, which combines 
the advantages of opening to the beholder the verdure of 
the surrounding prospect, as well as showing the mansion 
he approaches from the various and most attractive points 
of view ; yet we should be sorry to see them fall altogether 
into disuse. About fifty years ago, the approaches to the 
residences of the rich were invariably through avenues or 
straight lines of trees, formed generally of lime, English 
elm, beech, or sycamore, most of those varieties preserving 
considerable uniformity of growth ; and at some of our old 
family seats, as here, they are still retained, rather, perhaps, 
as a memento of bygone days, than for their propriety in 
natural design. Some, however, still attribute to them an air 
of stateliness not sought for in modem landscape-gardening* 
For our part, we think they display a certain dignity, — but 
it is formal and gloomy ; and perhaps from seeing them so 
generally attached to abbeys, priories, and other scenes of 
solitude and devotion, we are apt to look upon them as 
exhibiting something of the unsprightliness of the church- 
yard, and forming delightful passages only for a retiring 
and secluded monkhood. These remarks, however, do not 
apply to the avenues here ; for, like the other objects on 
this estate, they form a part of that magnificent design, 
which may be traced throughout this place, and are on a 
wide and open scale. 

The trees which adorn this estate are by far too numerous 
to be particularized in a work like the present. The most 
noted specimens stand in the park in front of the hall, some 
[No. IV.] L 
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of them displaying considerable picturesque character, and 
we may refer to the subject of our artist's etching as pos- 
sessing this style of outline in a very eminent degree. It 
is a grey poplar (Popultis canescensj^ growing on the lawn 
at the south-west corner of the hall, betwixt the bridge 
and the ice-house, a lofty and munificent object, and well 
deserving of notice by all lovers of trees. In the same 
district, on Old Carpenter's Hill, there are several oaks 
averaging sixteen feet in circumference, and rising to the 
height of about sixty-five feet. Here we found an English 
elm measuring fourteen feet six inches in circumference, 
with fourteen feet of a beautiful branchless stem ; another, 
at one foot from the ground, eighteen feet one inch, and at 
two yards from the ground, twenty-one feet in circumfe- 
rence. But the most remarkable trees here, and for which 
this park has become celebrated all over England, are of 
the evergreen oak CQuerctis IleanJ^ some of their trunks 
having attained to the unusual dimensions of twelve feet 
and a half in circumference, the branches overspreading a 
circle of fifty-four yards. This species of tree is here in 
great profusion, and, from its comparative scarcity in other 
places, it is the more apt, perhaps, to. attract the attention 
of a stranger. There are likewise some fine trees of the 
English elm growing on the north side of the inn ; and a 
group of ancient yews and walnuts near to the spot where 
the old village of Holkham stood. The trees which the 
noble proprietor prizes most are chiefly of the oak, planted 
by himself, and now measuring about eight feet in circum- 
ference. 

The flower-garden here is of a piece with the rest — a 
perfect paradise. There is no end to the embellishment 
which a pure taste has thrown around this spot, and we 
look in vain for anything to surpass it in this quarter of the 
country. The trees standing on the adjoining pleasure- 
ground merit our particular attention, both on account of 
their beauty and association. We have already stated that 
the common hawthorn (Cratcegus Oxyacantha) is a great 
favourite with us, and we were delighted to find it growing 
here in such perfection. There is a tree of this species, 
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standing close to the centre walk leading from the hall to 
the greenhouse, about thirty feet high, some of the bi-anches 
lying close upon the ground, and covering a space of fifty- 
four yards in circumference. In the spring months, there 
is no arboricultural object clad in such especial loveliness : 
it appears then to be a great hill of bloom, dispensing the 
odours of an Eden or ^' Araby the blest." 

There are two trees here which, though young, are in- 
vested with much interest, and watched almost with pa- 
rental care. We refer to two English oaks, the peculiar 
property of a member of this distinguished family, Lady 
Margaret Coke, a child of six or seven years of age, who 
placed them here by her own little hands. They are now 
about three feet high and full of promise. We are the 
more anxious to note this instance of youthful taste, because 
it will serve -as an illustrious example to our landowners, 
worthy of being imitated by all, however exalted in rank 
they may be. 

Much might be said of the richness of the kitchen and 
fi*uit-gardens, and of the successful treatment of the fruit- 
trees therein; but we forbear. They certainly do great 
credit to the individual to whose charge they are committed. 
The vinery here may be mentioned as one of the most mag- 
nificent buildings in the kingdom, measuring one hundred 
feet in length, twenty-five in width, and nineteen in height. 
The mulberry-trees, trained against the wall, are of remark- 
able size, one of them having extended over a space of 101 
feet ; but, in order to induce the tree to produce fi'uit, the 
younger shoots have been shortened of late years. 

Though out of our province, we could not resist stepping 
into the farm-yard, to look at the cattle belonging to this 
prince of agriculture. Of " the great flock," as a boy termed 
them, we saw only a small detachment, evidently of the right 
sort, all reared upon the farm, though a stranger would be 
apt to conclude that they had formed the flower of our 
English prize shows, and had been collected from different 
parts of the country. 

Altogether, we consider this one of the most wonderful 
places we ever saw ; and we cannot conclude this brief and 
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hurried notice of it, without stating that it is impossible to 
do justice to it under a month's visit: ours was abont three 
hours. However, we fancy we have seen its grander points, 
and have written accordingly. 

In our opinion, then, this eastern dwelling has no rival, 
either at home or abroad, to which in any respect we can 
compare it. It stands alone, a monument of English opa- 
lenee and taste. Excepting, perhaps, one of our royal resi- 
dences, there is nothing like it '* in all this country or in 
Wales ;" and indeed it is doubtful whether, in falling back 
upon the times of oriental magnificence^ we shall find it in 
every respect equalled. It abounds in every thing pertain* 
ing to that ancient school, from '^ the vessels of gold and 
silver," down to the usual addenda of all primitive descrip- 
tion, namely, ^' much cattle and horses. " We leave it, 
therefore, with the feeling of Sheba's Queen on her depar- 
ture from the gorgeous temple of old, conscious that *^ the 
half has not been told," and that it *' far exceedeth the fame 
which we heard thereof." 
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OUR TREES.— No. III. 



The White Birch — Betula alba^ and B. cpendula. 

This species is bat indiflTerently known in England ; for we 
find botanists and norserymen disputing' about whether or 
not the weeping birch is distinct enough to be called a 
variety of the common; and we have selected it, at the 
present time, principally with the view of establishing its 
claim to be considered a distinct tree. As if in anticipation 
of such indecision, Nature bas been so particular in charac- 
terizing those two individuals, that even the blind may be 
able at once to distinguish betwixt them, the former variety 
(the common), even when one year old, being overlaid with 
the finest down, soft and velvety to the touch ; whilst the 
bark of the other is as rough as sand-paper, its thin leaves 
being almost as hard as those of a dried specimen. 

Throughout all its stages in the nursery, the weeping 
tree may at once be discovered by its dark brown bark, 
dotted all over by resinous-like exudations, which, if rub- 
bed, resemble common resin ; whilst the upright tree pre- 
sents a downy appearance on its twigs. In the forest or 
lawn, after they have reached their twentieth year, no 
one can be at any loss in making the distinction ; the one 
maintaining an upright, uninteresting shape; whilst the 
other presents elegant pendulous spray, which has won 
for it the admiration of all lovers of natural scenery. 

The birch has been called the '' Lady of the Woods." It 
would have been more poetical perhaps to have termed it 
the " Sylvan Queen,'* — at least, so we think. However, in 
its attire it is exceedingly chaste and elegant, and merits 
some such title. Its proper province is amongst rocks and 
ravines, or by some glassy stream far away from the haunts 
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of men ; for we can never bring ourselves to think that it 
appears at home beside our dwellings; so that, in this 
respect, it loses all resemblance to the fair creation. Its 
chapped and silvery bark fixes it at once in purely sylvan 
or rugged districts, where fragments of rock, &c. harmonize 
with the colour of its trunk. At the same time, we think, 
it may be seen with propriety beside cottages of a secluded 
or mountainous character, where the scenery around has 
not given way to the dominion of art ; and we have some- 
times seen it to advantage mingling with the ruins of de- 
serted buildings, where nature is regaining its empire. 
Though it exhibits nothing of the softness of the weeping 
willow, it may be said to resemble that tree in manj 
respects, having the same sort of wavy drapery, easily 
set in motion by the breeze. 

The most remarkable trees of the weeping species in 
Britain, are grouped about the Findhom, a noble and rapid 
river near to Forres, in the north of Scotland, where the 
tree rises to the height of from sixty to seventy feet, and 
girting on an average about eleven feet. Some of the 
branches of those trees display pendent masses of spray 
ten feet in length, adding a graceful variety of verdure to 
scenes in themselves of great beauty. By the banks of 
this river ^' it weepeth ever still : " its footing here is the 
barren fissure of the rock, filling up particular localities 
where other trees will not live, — a feature in its character 
which renders it one of the most serviceable to mankind ; 
for if ever the waste places of the earth are to be filled 
with verdure, it must be, in a great measure, through the 
agency of this particular tree. In the north of Scotland 
generally, and around the more mountainous districts of 
the south, — those grander parts of the country which so 
enchant the tourist, — the birch is an invariable attendant. 
Nature has thrown around it a singularly charming cha- 
racter, and we find it waiting upon her in all her grander 
appearances. In this respect it is more honoured than any 
other tree of the woods. Compared with others, we like- 
wise find it more generally diffused over the face of the 
country, growing any where, alike at home on mountains 
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and in Talleys — on all soils and situations; in all climates, 
too, — at the icy North as well as on the plains of India, — 
by streams and rivers, cataracts, rocks, ravines ; but espe* 
cially, and in its loveliest forms, filling the solitudes of the 
desert. We are sorry to banish such an object from our 
homes; but it cannot, with any propriety, be introduced in 
our cultivated lawns. It has little fellowship with other 
trees : even with the weeping willow, a tree which in many 
respects it resembles, it forms a very unsuitable companion. 
It seems as if Nature had peculiarly designed this tree only 
to fill up scenes which, in her haste, she had left in an 
unfinished, or rather in a rugged state ; for it is in such 
places exclusively that we naturally find it. 

This is a tree of our modern poets, and we wonder not 
at it. The writings of Bums are full of it. ** The birks 
of Aberfeldy *' will live in the recollection of mankind as 
long as there are trees upon the earth. 

'< The little birdies biy thely sing, 
Or lightly flU on wanton wing. 
In the birks of Aberfeldy." 

The same poet, referring to the banks of the Cree, alludes 
to it thus : — 

'* Here is the glen and here the bower 
All anderneath the birchen shade." 

And again : — 

<' Let minstrels sweep the skilfu' string 
In lordly lighted ha'; 
The shepherd stops his simple reed, 
Blithe in the birkcn shaw." 

Though Milton does not mention this tree, his description 
especially applies to it : 



" Taftiog the valleys and each foantain side, 
With borders long the rivers.' 



f> 



Wilson has a beautiful reference to it in these lines :• 

<' On the green slope 
Of a romantic glade we sate us down. 
Amid the fragrance of the yellow broom ; 
While o'er our heads the weeping birch tree streamed 
Its branches arching like a fountain shower." 
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The birch is a tree of almost all countries. Excepting 
Africa, it is to be found in different forms throughout the 
globe, chiefly in mountainous situations, ascending to alti- 
tudes beyond the Scotch pine. In the north of Europe, 
and in America, its bark, which is much more indestructible 
than the wood, is used extensively in thatching houses ; this 
rooflng being orerlaid with earth and cultivated. A de- 
coction of the branches and leaves is employed in preparing 
Russia leather ; and the Laplanders use a similar extract in 
tanning reindeer skins. Vinegar, oil, and wine are obtained 
of this tree; and, in times of scarcity, the natives of Kamt- 
schatka peel off the inner cellular bark and mix it with 
oatmeal for food. To the Indians and Canadian hunters, 
the Bettda papyracea affords the important material for 
forming canoes. In order to obtain the most suitable pieces 
of bark for this purpose, the largest trees are selected, and 
those which have the smoothest rind. In the spring-time, 
when the sap is ascending, two circular incisions are made 
on the trunk, several feet apart from each other, and a 
longitudinal one at each side of the tree, when the intro- 
duction of a thin piece of wood between the bark and the 
timber readily detaches the former. These pieces are 
stitched together with the fibrous roots of the white spruce, 
and the seams rendered water-tight by being coated over 
with the resin of the balm of Gilead fir. It is stated by 
Michaux that a canoe, which will carry four persons with 
their baggage, weighs only about forty-five pounds, so that 
it is easily transported on the shoulders from one lake to 
another. As its specific name implies, the bark of the 
last-mentioned species has been used for portfolios and 
manuscripts. The ancients, who split it into very thin 
leaves, used it for all the purposes of our writing paper; 
and, according to Pliny and Plutarch, the celebrated books 
which Numa Pompilius composed 700 years before Christ, 
and which were buried with him on Mount Janiculum, 
were written on the bark of this tree. 

In the generality, of seasons, the birch ripens its seeds 
about the end of September, when they ought to be care- 
fully gathered, avoiding that process, too common amongst 
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seed collectors, of stripping the twigs of their leaves, — 
destroying all that drapery with which those trees are so 
beaateously adorned. When collected, they should be 
spread thinly upon a loft, (being very subject to ferment 
when laid in heaps), and sown within the first fortnight of 
the ensuing April, on liglit moist soil, unih little or no cover, 
A sandy peat bed is that which is most congenial to both 
varieties ; but as this is rarely met with in our gardens, 
any damp soil may be appropriated for the purpose of grow- 
ing tbem. In favourable seasons, the growth of one-year's 
seedlings will average four inches in length, and at two 
yeairs of age, one foot>, when they are considered fit to take 
their place in the forest, or wherever they are designed to 
remain. Amongst rank herbage, transplanted trees may 
be introduced ; that is, those that have remained two years 
in the seed-bed and a like period in the nursery lines ; for 
in such situations a tree with an indifferent root and stem 
is liable to be choked. It may be here remarked of the 
birch, that there is no tree which, when fairly started, will 
so completely overcome theevil effects of greensward, weeds, 
hardness of soil, or the usual results of negligence in rearing 
timber. This arises from an admirable provision of nature, 
in having formed its bark much harder, or at least more 
durable, than its wood. Here we have another proof that, 
this tree was never intended to adorn our pleasure-grounds, 
but adapted to scenes visited but seldom, to which it would 
be inconvenient to repair often for the purpose of improving 
the soil. It is peculiarly, then, the tree of the waste and 
the desert, where it may be planted and left to contend suc- 
cessfully with all adverse circumstances. 

In fine, we consider it to be one of the loveliest trees that 
we have ; but by some it is absurdly despised because it is 
common. Its great merit is, that it will literally grow any 
where : it is, therefore, melancholy to think that there 
should be still so many extensive tracts of waste land in 
oar country, unadorned by such a desirable object. How 
is it, that those who live in mountainous dwellings, far 
away from the haunts of man and from society of any de- 
scription, desire it not ? It would add a great beauty to 
[No. IV.] M 
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such habitations, affording shelter, fuel, &c. ; and, what is 
of still greater consequence to those who live in sequestered 
places, it is a tree which affords food in autumn and winter 
to the siskin, linnet, and some other birds ; so that it is 
admirably calculated to fill the waste and solitary places of 
our country with the best of songsters. 
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STRATTON PARK, 

THE SEAT OF ROBERT MARSHAM, ESQ. 



It is with a delightful feeling that we have to notice this 
eminent and interesting seat. It is one of nature's jancient 
dwelling-places, where she has long worn the garbs of set- 
tled majesty; a residence, too, associated with men who 
have been for many successive generations distinguished 
for planting and general improvement. Comparatively 
speaking, such names are but few in our country ; but 
when found they fail not to awaken in the mind a high 
admiration of their character. They are linked to deeds 
which the multitude perhaps care little for, but which 
the wise and good appreciate as dispensing blessings of 
incalculable value. 

There is a peculiar excellence about this place, which 
stamps it as differing from all others in this quarter, inas- 
much as the trees with which it abounds are fuU-growns 
perfect, and of great variety. In passing over many gen- 
tlemen's seats abounding with young and thriving trees, — 
the elements of sylvan greatness, — we have to regret that 
we cannot even now behold them in their manhood : we 
have to picture them to ourselves in the future ; but here, 
the object Nature had in view in giving them a place in the 
economy of vegetation is completed, and no further beauty, 
unless that of decay, is expected of them. It is perfectly 
natural, we think, that we should thus betray some concern 
and anxiety to see that point which is considered mature in 
the destiny of an object which grows on through centuries, 
attaining its perfection only at such a distant date from the 
time of its planting ; and especially of a thing that is so 
cast abroad on the open earth, without a protector, having 
to encounter the casualties of youth, the elements, and the 
other endless vicissitudes of lengthened years. Now the 
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trees are not only mature here, but, as we have stated, of a 
variety which will for a century at least sustain for this place 
the character of its being the Arboretum of Norfolk. The 
numerous and striking memorials of a correct and dis- 
criminating judgment, which we every where find in this 
park, are associated with the name of Robert Marsham, 
Esq. F.R.S., grandfather to the present proprietor, a gen- 
tleman who was particularly devoted to the study of trees, 
and who personally attended to the planting of this estate. 
Some proprietors might have had more trees planted on 
their lands, but we venture to assert that no individual in 
this county exercised such a careful superintendence over 
those matters, or displayed more taste in the varieties 
adopted. In this exalted line of life he has left behind 
him some glorious remains, to which we shall now more 
particularly allude. 

The most noted relics of this description appear to be in 
the Reed-house Grove. Here there is a cedar of Lebanon 
(P%nu» CedmsX planted when one foot and a half high in 
1747, now, in some respects at least, the handsomest tree of 
the species in the kingdom. Its stem is forty-four feet in 
height, free from branches, and measures, at two yards 
from the ground, twelve feet two inches in circumference. 
The height of this tree, which contains ten loads of timber, 
is seventy-nine feet. This specimen partakes in a consi- 
derable degree of the character of the Scotch pine, and 
from its appearance we should suppose that it must have 
been drawn up^ or confined, by other trees when young, for 
in its natural state, when exposed freely to the air, the 
cedar throws out numerous lateral branches. At any rate, 
we consider this tree to display greater beauty than those 
of the same species growing in the Chelsea Botanic Garden 
and at the Duke of Northumberland's, Zion Housed objects 
which have become celebrated all over England. The silver 
firs ("Abies piceaj are here in great perfection, one of them 
having attained to the extraordinary height of 106 feet, and 
girting at the bottom of the stem thirteen feet. Another 
measures eleven feet one inch around the trunk, and 104 
feet in height. A spruce fir, again, f Abies excelsaj rises to 
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the height of ninety-five feet, its stem at bottom girding 
nine feet five inches. These trees, besides many others of 
similar dimensions, stand in the vicinity of the Reed-house 
already referred to, a rustic building composed of reeds, 
in which we found the following inscription, being ^'An 
Address to the Stratton Oaks, planted by the late Robert 
Marsham, who died 1797, written at the request of his 
daughter-in-law, Sophia Marsham, by Richard Paul Jodrell. 

** Blest be these hallowed haants and syWan bowers, 

For e¥er sacred to a Marsham's name : 

He, Nature's gennine son, in vernal prime, 

First reared these tender plants with fostering hand ; 

And many a year, by artificial skill, 

(Before unknown,) increased their genial glow 

Until their lofty heads have towered high. 

But now, alas ! the venerable sire, 

Silvered by age, and in his ninetieth year, 

Has paid that debt which short-lived man mnst pay ; 

While yon, his oaks, though dropping annual tears 

To wail your parent's loss, shall flourish still 

In pride immortal by the Muse's hand : — 

lliis, nor the human axe, nor Nature's storms. 

Nor Time, that general conqueror, can destroy.'^ 

This distinguished planter was the author of a work on 
the " Indications of Spring on the Growth of Trees," and 
another on " The Usefulness of Washing and Rubbing the 
Stems of Trees," published injhe Philosophical Transact 
tiatis. He died, as stated in the inscription, in 1797, at the 
age of ninety, — thus verifying the saying of Evelyn, that 
" such planters are often blessed with health and old age ;" 
or, according to a still better authority, that of the prophet 
Isaiah, "The days of a tree are the days of my people." 

In Spring Grove, near to the Highland Home, another 
rustic retreat, there is a holly {Ilex Aquifolium); a species 
which is remarkably scarce in Norfolk, and which rarely 
attains to a tree-like form. This specimen is about sixty 
feet high, with a bole of five feet and a half in circumfe- 
rence and twenty-five feet in length, — dimensions which 
place it amongst the finest of this genus in our land. In 
Elm-house Grove there is likewise a magnificent tree of 
the Scotch pine {Pinus sylvestris)y planted in 1745, to which 
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due honour is given. It stands in a grassy plot, free from 
the others, exhibiting the ''shadowing shroud** of the genera 
in great perfection. 

On the South Lawn, another division of the Great Park, 
there are some considerable trees of the chestnut species 
f Castanea vescajy now averaging about fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference, and seventy-five feet in height, the nuts of 
which were sown about 1720. Also a weeping birch, girting 
fourteen feet ten inches, — a noble and graceful object, sel- 
dom found in England of any great size. The beech-tree, 
(Fagus sylvaticaX pourtrayed by our able artist, rears its 
great mass of foliage at the south-west front of the hall, 
and may be easily distinguished, by its enormous size, in 
passing along the Aylsham road. It overspreads a space 
of 104 yards in circumference, the trunk at one foot from 
the ground girting eighteen feet. 

On the south side of the Broad Walk, — an open and airy 
avenue of beech and lime, and fronting the house in the 
distance, — there is a tree of the latter species ( TtZta rubra\ 
with boughs almost as thick as the trunks of ordinary trees. 
This variety is well worth cultivating, on account of its 
odoriferous blossoms. Sir Thomas Browne mentions one 
of thiese trees, which grew somewhere in Norfolk, that was 
sixteen yards 'in circumference at. a foot and a half above 
ground, thirty yards in height, and girting at the least part 
of its trunk eight yards and a half, — unquestionably the 
most astonishing record of any lime-tree in Britain. 

But what shall be said of the oaks in this park — those 
majestic and enduring objects that outvie all the others in 
sylvan grandeur? We know not. We might as well at- 
tempt to roll Sisyphus's stone, or number the stars, as to 
give a description of the many magnificent trees of this 
species which adorn the estate. A great proportion of 
them, we believe, are associated with the Marsham alluded 
to, long since departed, — an individual who excelled all 
his contemporaries, in this quarter, in the work of planting, 
of whom his oaks form the most fitting of all memorials. 
Looking upon them, however, as we do, stripped of every 
thing that a fond remembrance may clothe them with, we 
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hesitate not to pronounce them to be, collectively, amongst 
the finest specimens of timber trees we have in the county, 
displaying those beautiful proportions which arise from a 
judicious treatment having been bestowed upon them in 
the earlier stages of their growth. The idea, perhaps, will 
be new to many, but we sometimes wonder why it is not 
general amongst our public societies devoted to improve- 
ment, either to ofier prizes for the finest trees upon our 
lands, or appoint judges to report upon the appearance of 
our various estates, — a mode of distinguishing betwixt the 
diligent and careless in those great matters, which could 
not fail to be attended with beneficial results. If annual 
crops, such as wheat, barley, oats, turnips, &c. merit the 
attention of so many institutions as. are now especially de- 
voted to them, why not the perennial? Indeed it appears 
to us that the crops of a season will ever preserve for 
themselves the most approved and judicious treatment. If 
a former neglect his crop of wheat, he will find himself, in 
autumn, to be the sufferer; if- attentive and careful, he is 
then amply rewarded by an abundant crop ; but trees, being 
the gifts of long years only, may be neglected and forgotten 
by a proprietor, without any loss being sustained by him, — 
the evil consequences fall upon others : it is his posterity 
that find themselves robbed of that which they had a per- 
fect right to expect, and which Nature is at all times so 
willing to bestow. In our opinion, then, the planting of 
trees forms the best of subjects for rewards. We have 
been led to make these remarks simply from seeing so 
many fine old trees together, and the high state of culture 
the young ones upon this estate exhibit, great care having 
been evidently bestowed upon them as to their selection, 
pruning, and the distances at which they stand from each 
other, so as to admit the free air amongst their leaves. 

The flower-garden, which is very neatly kept, was formed 
by the present gardener, Mr. De Coster, and abounds in a 
choice collection of shrubs and flowers. The Azalea bed is 
particularly handsome ; and amongst the many varieties of 
which it is composed, the following excellent sorts are at 
all times worthy of notice : Azalea niidiflora versicolor ; 
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A. n, blanda; A. n. violacea; A. speciosa aurantia; A. ca- 
lendulacea grandiflora; A. c. triumphans ; A. c. spUndens ; 
A.pantica cuprea; A. Rosa Chinensis; A, gloria mvdi^ &c. 
On the lawn here, there are seyeral oak trees planted by 
the respective branches of the family ; that of the late Mr. 
Marsham haying a beantifal stem of thirty feet in height, 
the tree altogether rising to the altitude of sixty feet, and 
the trunk, at one foot from the ground, measuring ten feet 
eight inches in circumference. The specimen planted by 
the present proprietor is now thirty-five feet high and four 
feet six inches in girth; whilst that of Mr. Stratton Marsham 
is thirty feet high. On a line with the others, there is a 
handsome young plant of the Qiiercus rubra, the champion 
oak of North America, a tree which bears a close resem- 
blance to the common scarlet oak, changing its colour in 
autumn to a shining red, but we are not aware that it is at 
all associated with any member of the family. 

The soil in which those trees have attained to such per- 
fection would be generally considered a light sandy loam, 
with a substratum of yellowish clay; but we are inclined 
to attribute their superiority to other causes than soil ; for, 
with the exception of the pine tribe, our English timber 
trees delight in much richer land. 

Before concluding this notice, we cannot but express a 
wish that all those who have any taste for trees had an 
opportunity of looking upon them in this park. Because, 
first, they would see what trees really are ; and, secondly, 
how they ought to be treated in order to arrive at such 
perfection. They would further understand that our at- 
tention has not been occupied about trifles, but upon some 
of the grandest objects on the face of the earth. We pity 
the man who displays no fondness for trees — who inquires 
not after them at all ; because he is robbing himself of one 
of the greatest sources of enjoyment that nature has placed 
within the reach of the human kind. And yet such an 
individual, in traversing the open country, must admit that 
without them the earth would be barren of interest ; the 
outgoings of the mom odourless, — perfumed no more with 
the odoriferous and aromatic, and the much incense they 
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fling upon the wings of the passing wind ; our temples 
bare ; our baronial castles, frowning no longer from their 
solitary places, reduced to brick and mortar; our sacred 
ruins less venerated; our houses, gardens, rivers, hills, 
valleys, and all we look upon, nought but miserable deso- 
lations. 

We know of no locality where trees carry this influence 
with them to such an extent as here, because none in this 
quarter have arrived at such general excellence. It is im- 
possible for an individual at all given to natural pursuits 
to set bis foot upon this estate, without feeling that he is 
treading a sort of consecrated ground, — communing with 
some of the nobles of the forest, a long and illustrious line 
of ancestry whom he delights to honour. We are aware 
that the trees here, from their displaying such grandeur, 
are creating a taste for such objects amongst some of our 
proprietors in this neighbourhood ; and we trust that when 
an arboretum shall have become an indispensable accom- 
panimeirt to every country seat, this feeling will be still 
more extensively promoted. In the meantime, it is pleasing 
to think that there are those who already delight in the 
good work of planting ; and, whilst many abandon their 
estates to engage in trivial or worthless pursuits, we re- 
joice to know that trees shall continue to have a *' name 
and habitation " through all time. 
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TREES OF HEVINGHAM, AYLSHAM, &c. 



Around the ancient cfaarch of Hevingham there are some 
magnificent old trees of the Spanish chestnut {Castanea 
vesca.) These objects cannot fail to arrest the attention of 
the passenger by their unusual bulk and grandeur. They 
are yery aged trees, in the decline of life, and exhibit all 
the interesting features which usually characterize the latter 
stages of their existence. Some of them are stag-headed, 
— a trait in sylvan beauty which writers on the picturesque 
dilate upon at considerable length, and which has been very 
happily noticed by some of our English poets. Generally, 
this species of tree is considered to be characteristic of a 
volcanic bed ; but this we presume can only hold good, if 
at all, where the tree is indigenous. In support of this 
position, the ^'chestnut of the hundred horse" on Mount 
Etna has been often alluded to ; a tree deriving its name 
from a fabulous tradition that the Queen of Spain once 
found shelter within it with an escort of that description. 
It is, or was, the largest tree in Europe, the circumference 
of its trunk, according to Brydone, being 204 feet, and by 
other travellers not under 190 feet. It is certain, however, 
that the soil around Hevingham is particularly suited to 
this species of tree, because the specimens at this place 
have attained a size unequalled in any part of Norfolk we 
have yet visited. To those who have any idea that this 
tree indicates particular districts liable to subterraneous de- 
rangement, the following extract from the Philosophical 
Transactions for January, 1718, will go far to confirm the 
supposition ; more especially as the circumstance to which 
it relates occurred within a few miles of the trees in ques- 
tion. " On Tuesday, July 23, 1717, in the day-time, to the 
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astonishment of those who were present, first, one single 
oak, with the roots and ground about it, was seen to subside 
and sink into the earth ; and not long after, at about forty 
yards distance, two other oaks that were contiguous sunk 
after the same manner into a much larger pit, being about 
thirty-three feet in diameter, whereas the former is not fully 
eighteen. When the first tree sunk, it was observed that 
the water boiled up in the hole ; but, on the sinking of the 
greater pit, that water drained ofi* into it from the former, 
which now continues dry. The depth thereof to the firm 
bottom, is nine feet three inches, and the tree that stands 
upright in it, is three feet eight inches in girth, and its 
trunk about eighteen feet long. The other two trees are 
something smaller. The soil on which they grew is gravelly, 
and under that a quicksand, over clay, upon which there 
are springs which fill large ponds, adjoining Mannington 
Hall, about a quarter of a mile distant. The nature of the 
soil, seems to afford us a reasonable conjecture of the cause 
of this odd accident. The springs running over the clay, 
at the bottom of a bed of very minute sand, such as quick- 
sands usually are, may reasonably be supposed in many 
ages to have washed away the sand, and thereby excavated 
a kind of subterraneous lake, over which those trees grew ; 
and the force of the winds on the leaves and branches, agi- 
tating their roots, may well have loosened the sand under 
them, and occasioned it to fall in more frequently than else- 
where, by which means, in length of time, the thin bed of 
gravel being only left, it became unable to support its own 
weight and that of the trees, and so broke in." 

One of those chestnuts growing on the lawn in front of 
the Rev. E. R. Beevor's residence, measures fifteen feet eight 
inches in circumference; another, thirteen feet one inch; 
but the tree to which we particularly allude as excelling all 
we have seen in the county, is in the churchyard, mea- 
suring, at one foot from the ground, twenty-one feet two 
inches in circumference, and fifty-five feet in height. It is 
193 years old; and, as might be expected, it has not arrived 
at this good old age without experiencing a disaster ; for 
during a storm, in the year 1818, on a Sunday, a ponderous 
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limb was wrenched off, much to the regret of the older 
inhabitants of the village, who had known it from their 
infancy. On examining this tree, we were sorry to observe 
that decay is taking place in its trunk, on account of the 
rain having lodged at the top of the stem^ which is be- 
coming hollow. In order to preserve it from the further 
ravages of the weather, it is to be forthwith covered with 
lead, or some other substitute; and we trust tliat^ thus pro- 
tected, it will flourish at least for a century to come. Such 
a tree, in such a situation, close by the house of God, is 
very rarely met with, and forms, in conjunction with the 
building beside it, a picture of a very delightful character. 

The chestnut, generally, is considered to be one of the 
most magnificent of European trees, attaining a greater 
height than the oak, and equalling it almost in every other 
respect. It is a long-liver, producing, if cut before it is 
old, a most valuable and durable timber. It is said that 
the roofings of some of the oldest buildings in Britain, 
such as Westminster Abbey and the Parliament House in 
Edinburgh, are of this description of timber; but, by 
others, it is maintained that oak of unusual grain has 
been mistaken for it in those cases. It is certain, how- 
ever, that ihis tree once abounded in the neighbourhood 
of London ; for, in a history of the metropolis, written 
by Fitzstephen, in the time of Henry the Second, reference 
is made to a noble forest of this tree, which stood some- 
where in the vicinity of Stoke Newington ; and we believe 
there are still some old remains of this species in the woods 
and parks around London. 

It is a tree well worthy of cultivation, both on account 
of its beauty and worth. The leaves are large, of a bright 
green, continuing late in the season, less liable to be at- 
tacked by insects than those of other trees, and affording 
a goodly shade throughout the summer. In short, we 
cannot do better than refer those who wish to see it in its 
favourable appearances to the specimens at Hevingham, a 
locality which contains this species in great perfection. The 
Rev. E. R. Beevor has planted several young trees of the 
same kind around his residence, which are in a flourishing 
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eondition ; and we wish we could revive amongst our land- 
owners generally, something of that spirit for propagating 
this tree which so distinguished our forefathers. Though 
it will never take the place of the oak in ship-building, it 
is equal, at least, to the ash and elm for house-carpentry 
and furniture ; and, what is of more moment to us, it is a 
better-looking tree in the park or pleasure-ground. 

On the right-hand side of the road before entering the 
town of Aylsham, is the seat of the Rev. Mr. Bulwer, a 
place which exhibits many marks of a refined taste ; and 
which is indebted so far for its beauty to the trees that are 
grouped around it. There are some lofty specimens of the 
English elm (Ulmus campestris) skirting this place, which 
have a fine effect, towering above the buildings of the town. 
One of these trees is about seventy-five feet high, the trunk 
measuring eleven feet three inches in circumference. But 
the most distinguished object in the garden, and which may 
be termed, in every respect, a very elegant tree, is a Spanish 
chestnut (Castanea vescaj^ seven feet two inches in circum- 
ference, adorned on all sides with beautiful regular spray 
hanging to the ground. - The nut, from which this tree 
sprung, was planted, we believe, by the late Mr. Bulwer 
thirty-eight years ago, so that its growth has been pro- 
digious. The Scotch pines here (Pinus sylvestrisjy though 
not large trees, have become very picturesque, and in the 
course of time we may expect that they will yet display 
something more of the peculiar grandeur belonging to the 
species. One of them has a trunk of five feet and a half 
in circumference. 

We were particularly delighted to find the lawn here 
kept in such excellent order. There is nothing in the 
whole circle of gardening that adds so much to the beauty 
of a residence, as the green, velvety grass-plot. 

From the nature of the soil here, which is very favourable 
to the growth of trees, we consider this place eminently 
adapted for a private arboretum. It might be commenced 
with a collection of the various species of Cratofffvs, Pinus^ 
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Pama^ &c. and extended by degrees until a specimen of 
esch of our finer trees was inclnded in it. As already 
observed, we firmly believe that the day is not very distant 
when all our landowners will generally betake themselves 
to the work of forming arboretums, and, consequently, of 
perfecting their estates by planting. Ever since the pub- 
lication of Loudon's great work, there has been nothing 
but bustle and activity in our tree nurseries, and the sea- 
sons have been too tardy in perfecting the required supplies. 
We trust the impulse so happily commenced will be kept 
up. The establishment of arboretums all over the land will 
be productive of two grand results, — the improvement of 
our country and climate. There will then be a sort of 
millenial perfection arrived at. The barren districts will 
rejoice in plenty, and the parched wilderness will bear the 
luxuriant, spreading evergreen. The seasons of Italy will 
be transferred to England, and England's warmth and ge- 
nial clime will be felt within the wintry North. 

At the opposite side of the town of Aylsham, is the man- 
sion of Robert Copeman, Esq., surrounded by an extensive 
lawn and thriving oak plantations, exhibiting the advan- 
tageous results of careful cultivation. Fifty years hence, 
these trees will have formed perfect specimens of this kind, 
for they are now growing into those beautiful structures, 
which fill our parks with such elegance and grandeur. 
What we principally admired in these trees was the smooth 
straight trunks which they present, (resembling those of the 
pine tribe rather than the oak), and their extraordinary size 
for their years. We measured an English oak, twenty-one 
years planted^ girting four feet ; a Spanish chestnut, of a 
like age, four feet one inch in circumference ; and another 
of the same species, raised from a nut planted nineteen 
years ago, by Mr. George Copeman, then a child, now 
girting three feet five inches, and rising to the height oi 
forty feet. From these statements it would appear that the 
garbs of antiquity, wrapped up to many only in the distant 
future, are, after all, of easy purchase, and may be enjoyed 
at a short date. Amongst the older trees here, there is an 
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oak eleven feet three inches in girth, with thirty feet of 
smooth trunk ; and another, of similar circumference, but 
with a clean stem of forty-five feet. 

We have notes of all the remarkable trees, and other 
objects adapted to this work, in the town of Aylsham ; but 
as we intend to devote a few of the last numbers of the 
Arboretum to the principal trees and gardens of the Towns 
and Villages of Norfolk, all such notices will appear under 
their proper department. 
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BLICKLING PARK, 

THE SEAT OF THE DOWAGER LADY 6UPFIELD. 



This is a very ancient seat, clad in especial grandeur* It 
derives a melancholy interest from its having been the birth- 
place and residence of Anne Boleyn, the wife of that mon- 
ster of wickedness, Henry VIII., who married his queen 
from this house, and who is said to have come here per- 
sonally for that purpose. It likewise appears that Charles 
II., with his queen, visited this seat; and that, at a date 
long anterior, it was the occasional resort of William the 
Conqueror, who erected the original building, and who 
transferred it to an Italian of remarkable wit and humour, 
whose office, it seems, was ^' to enliven the dull and gloomy 
disposition of a barbarous court." Stephenson, an old poet, 
notices the visit of the two first-mentioned kings in the 
following lines : — 

*' Btickling two monarchs and two qneens has aeen ; 
One king fetched thence — another brought a qneen." 

As every thing belonging to such a place must be invested 
with great interest to all our readers, we annex a minute 
notice of the hall from the Norfolk Tbtir, edited by the 
late John Chambers, Esq., the historian of Malvern and of 
Worcestershire, and published by John Stacy. 

'* The ground-plan is quadrangular, with two open courts 
in the centre, having a square turret at each angle of the 
building, terminated by a vane : the clock tower over the 
entrance is of more modern erection, but contributes to 
the importance of the building. The entrance from the 
court in front, formed by the offices and stables, is over 
a bridge of two arches, crossing a moat : on either side 
of the bridge, upon a pedestal, is represented a bull bear- 
ing a shield. The general view of the noble pile from 
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this court — the bridge, the moats, the turrets, the curiously 
formed gables — all serve to give a very good idea of the 
grandeur and regularity of the buildings of former days. 
The principal feature in the front is an admirable example 
of the characteristic ornament used at that period. On 
the ancient oak door is the date, 'And Do. 1620 :' this is 
within an arch, in the spandrels of which are the figures of 
Victory. The key-stone bears a grotesque figure; and over 
the entablature, supported by two Doric columns, on pe- 
destals, is a rich compartment, bearing the arms and quar- 
terings of Sir Henry Hobart, Bart., suimounted by the 
helmet and ancient crest : the mantling is very rich — bulls 
holding blank shields are at each extremity. The upper 
story contains a large window of twelve divisions, formed 
by stone muUions. Ionic pilasters, on pedestals, support the 
upper frieze, ornamented with birds, their wings extended; 
the whole crowned with a balustrade, and the figures of 
Truth and Justice, gracefully executed. After crossing the 
bridge, we enter the hall, which measures forty-two feet by 
thirty-three, and is thirty-three feet in height, opening to 
the great staircase of oak, the newels of which are crowned 
with the heraldic symbols of the Hobarts. This staircase 
is ornamented with several small figures, carved in wood. 
It branches off to the rig^t and left, and conducts to a 
grand gallery of communication, containing full-length sta- 
tues of Anne Boleyn and Queen Elizabeth." . 

The chief entrance to the hall is bounded on each side by 
a formal yew hedge, backed by a line of clipped limes of 
greater height; whilst the view in front is terminated in 
the distance by masses of beech, a few picturesque Scotch 
pines and silver firs; the trees of each species being grouped 
by themselves* 

Though little now remains of the building as it was about 
the year 1500, when Anne Boleyn lived here, yet the place 
is haunted by all those sorrowful recollections which the 
history of that beautiful and unfortunate woman is so apt 
to awaken. The scenes she looked upon in this neighbour- 
hood were much the same then as now; for, so long as 
six hundred years ago, this place was clothed in beautiful 
[No. v.] o 
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Verdant lawns, and crowned with noble forests. It bore 
the same appearance then as it will present to posterity, for 
it is incapable of farther improvement ; so that those who 
have the good fortune to look upon this distinguished seat 
at the present day, may trace in it the fayourite resorts of 
Henry's unhappy princess. The remains of the old trees 
here are full of incident, which may be connected with her 
name. They lead us back to some of the best and brightest 
moments of her history, ere yet those stormy trials which 
she had to encounter had clouded her existence. Through 
their aid, we see enacted some of those stirring chivalrous 
scenes, of which they were the witnesses, and which so 
distinguished this seat in the days of h«r childhood — the 
times of the *' tilt and tournament." Yon oaks, which yet 
describe the forgotten and untrimmed walks, about which 
a few daffodils linger from year to year, tell us of many 
such tales of " love and glory.*' They lent their imperial 
shade, no doubt, to the highborn dames of a proud age 
some centuries since ; and you may readily fancy that on 
that grassy plot near to the hall, where the beeches and 
elms are growings the beautiful inmates of the dwelling in 
those days occasionally sauntered forth at noon with their 
captive knights. The trees tell us of such briUiant gather- 
ings: they were proud of them; aiid, according to the 
fanciful, so chagrined are some of the varieties that their 
shade is cared for so little in latter times, — the ash and 
sycamore, for instance, — that they think it scarcely worth 
while to carry their verdure throughout the season, so that 
they cast it off prematurely, and prepare for the coming 
winter ! 

The park and pleasure-grounds on this estate are of noble 
dimensions, comprising together about 1000 acres, richly 
diversified with old plantations, and containing an extensive 
lake, which is considered to be one of the finest in the 
kingdom. In some parts, this lake is beautifully encom- 
passed with masses of beech and chestnut, which partly 
overshadow it; in others, it is surrounded by open lawns, 
sloping to the water's edge ; and in some instances, with 
clumps of young plantations, composed of chestnut, oak, 
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and ash, which carry the sylvan scene to the recesses of the 
woods behind. The scenery of this spot on a summers 
evening, abounding in all that nature and art can accom- 
plish ; its beautiful expanse of water ; its aged trees, de- 
clining to the dust from which they sprung, aud the rising 
of a new generation in their stead ; its cattle upon their 
rightful hiHs ; its fowls, aerial and aquatic, so happy in 
their existence ; its lawn of living green, which environs 
and graces all, conspire to fill up a landscape of exceeding 
loveliness; and which, but for its association with a sad 
page in our history, which hangs around it like a cloud, 
would form perhaps one of the happiest pictures of English 
pleasure-ground scenery within our land. 

The flower-garden, in the immediate vicinity of the hall, 
is a very delightful spot, skirted by tall silver firs f Abies 
piceaj, eighty feet high, and cedars of Lebanon fPinus 
CedrusJ. The specimens here of the latter tree are of con- 
siderable size, one of them measuring twelve feet in cir- 
cumference. On the pleasure-ground, are two very lofty 
trees of the Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestrisj^ which add great 
dignity to the scene ; and a remarkable specimen of the 
Eastern plane (Platanus orientalisj. It measures around 
the trunk nine feet nine inches, whilst the branches over- 
spread a space of seventy-eight yards in circumference. 
This species of plane, which is not so common in our 
country as the Western (P. occidentalism was highly prized 
amongst the orators and statesmen of Rome, who grouped 
it around their villas. Xerxes, too, became so much en- 
amoured of a tree of this species, which grew in the East, 
that he halted beside it with an army of 1 ,700,000 men, so 
that for some days neither the importance of his expedition, 
nor honour, nor the necessary movement of this prodigious 
army, could induce him to leave it : when obliged to part 
with it, it is said, he had a figure of it engraved on a gold 
medal, which he continually wore. The tree here is situ- 
ated on an eminence, and under it is a seat, where there is 
a delightful view of the lake and surrounding landscape. 
On the I^ of this, object, environed by lofty oaks and 
beeches, is another flower-garden, — the favourite retreat 

o2 
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of the present noble possessor, — displaying that admirable 
arrangement which characterizes the entire place. The 
trees in this quarter, especially of the common beech {Fagtis 
sylvatica\ are towering and beautiful, casting their grateful 
shade over the numerous walks with which this grove is 
overlaid. In this neighbourhood is the terrace, — a green 
bank which commands a view of the open country and part 
of Aylsham. Here there is a very large tree of the cluster 
pine (Pinus pinaster J: it measures sixty-five feet in height 
and ten feet and a half in circumference. The tree which 
above all others deserves our notice here, is a Scotch pine 
(Pimis sylvestrUJy growing in the vicinity of the green-, 
house, seventy feet in height, and measuring around the 
trunk, at one foot from the ground, fourteen feet ; at six 
feet from the ground, sixteen feet. We do not suppose 
that there is any tree of this species in Norfolk equal to 
this one in bulk, though those at Keswick, Felbrigg, and 
Taverham are much handsomer specimens. Unfortunately, 
this tree, at seven feet from the ground, is divided into two 
large stems, which not only detracts considerably from its 
beauty, but exposes it in tempestuous weather to the danger 
of being torn asunder. It is now clasped with strong iron 
hoops, and we trust it is safe from such a calamity. 

The kitchen-garden, which appears to be under excellent 
management, is full of the finest of our fruits. It contains 
a very large espalier-tree, called the Harbord pippin^ or 
apphy which covers a distance of twenty-eight yards, and 
bears plentifully every year. Here there is an oak, planted, 
we believe, by the late Earl of Buckinghamshire, father of 
the Dowager Lady Suffield, which is quite a model of vege- 
table perfection. It rises to the height of seventy feet, has 
a smooth stem thirty-two feet in length, and contains six 
loads of timber, the trunk, at the bottom, measuring six- 
teen feet two inches in circumference. It stands on the 
road-side, almost opposite to the inn; but the high wall 
intervening, prevents the passenger outside from forming 
any conception of its extraordinary proportions. 

Of the trees in the great park, we give a specimen in our 
etching, which is an oak CQuercus RoburJ, standing on the 
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side of the pathway leading to Wolterton Hall ; it is a mag- 
nificent object, displaying the usual characteristics of that 
noble species. Its trunk is nineteen feet three inches in 
girth. Another, which contains seven loads of timber, mea- 
sures eighteen feet three inches in girth, and has a beautiful 
clean stem forty feet in height. The chestnut-trees here 
(Castanea vescaj are likewise of noble dimensions, the lar- 
gest of them averaging from nineteen to twenty feet in 
circumference. On the north side of the lake, close to the 
edge of the water, are the remains of an oak, hollow and 
open on all sides, the trunk of which measures the unusual 
circumference of twenty-four feet. This is apparently the 
oldest tree, retaining any trace of life, upon the estate. 

Upon the whole, we consider Blickling one of the finest 
seats in the county. It possesses many natural advantages, 
which have been turned to good account both by the present 
and former possessors*. Its beauties are carefully preserved 
under a pure and enthusiastic taste ; and we repeat that, 
looking upon it from a certain point on the pleasure-ground, 
nothing can possibly surpass the lovely and diversified land- 
scape which it exhibits. It is a place which judges of gar- 
dening describe as well kept. There is nothing in this 
respect to offend even the most critical ; and whilst every 
thing new, calculated to adorn and beautify, finds a place 
here, the objects which already grace this seat — the vene- 
rable chiefs of the field — are cared for and watched over 
with great interest. 
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OUR TREES.— No. IV. 



The Cedar of Lbbakon — Pinus Cedrus. 

This tree has in all ages been reckoned one of the princes 
of the vegetable kingdom. The voice of antiquity has 
bestowed more praise upon it than upon anj other sylvan 
object. It is celebrated in the lines of heathen poets, and 
its grand and beautiful character is frequently acknowledged 
in the Book of Inspiration. In the poetical style of the 
Hebrew prophets it is in continual use, either in symbol- 
izing that which is majestic and comely in nature, or the 
spiritual prosperity of the righteous in their heavenward 
course. Unlike many other trees, it flourishes in garments 
of a perennial nature, always green, and consequently af- 
fording, throughout the heat of summer, a dense and 
grateful shade. 

The chief characteristics of this object are its beauty and 
grandeur, especially the latter. With a degree of reck* 
lessness which cannot be too much reprobated, some writers 
have told us that the epithet lofty is by no means applicable 
to the cedar; and that from the experience we have of these 
trees growing in England, as also from the testimony of 
travellers who have visited those upon Mount Lebanon, it 
is a spreading tree or bush, extending its branches very 
wide, and corresponding but indifferently with the descrip- 
tion given of it in the Sacred Writings. The truth is, those 
writers must have either seen those trees in the earlier 
stages of their growth, or isolated individuals exposed on 
all sides to the air, in which cases they usually throw out 
ponderous limbs ; and have never beheld them in a forest 
associated with other trees, where they acquire an upright 
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growth like the other pines. Besides, we know that an- 
cient history is full of instances confirmatory of our opinion 
as to the nature of this tree. It is therein recorded that 
a cedar was felled in Cyprus, the stem of whioh was of the 
astonishing length of 125 feet and twenty feet in diameter, 
and that it was used as the main-mast of the galley of 
Demetrius ; but rejecting all such accounts as bordering on 
the fabulous, we take the unerring page of Inspiration to 
prove that the cedar, when full grown, is not only an em- 
bowering tree, but a lofty and majestic object, — a tree when 
properly grown for the sake of its timber, similar to that 
which is used in erecting our buildings of the present day. 
** Now, therefore, command thou," said Solomon to Hiram, 
** that they hew me cedar-trees out of Lebanon ; for thoa 
knowest that there is not amongst us any that can skill 
to hew timber like unto the Sidonians. * * * # # And 
Solomon had four score thousand hewers in the mountain, 
beside the chief of his officers which were over the work, 
three thousand and three hundred which ruled over the 
people that wrought in the work." Now, it is unques- 
tionable, we think, that the trees selected for beams and 
rafters, in such a building as the temple, must have had a 
considerable length of trunk ; and further, they must have 
been branchless, and consequently knotless, like the white 
pine of commerce of the present day ; for they were sub- 
jected to all manner of figuring, bearing carved images of 
*' cherubims, and palm-trees, and open flowers." It is 
likewise stated, that the house of the forest of Lebanon, 
whicb this prince erected, was thirty cubits in height, and 
that it was supported by cedar pillars, which were in all 
likelihood of this length, namely, forty-five feet, — ^a proof 
that the tree in those times reached to an altitude of at 
least a hundred feet. Besides, the numerous allusions 
made to this tree in its flourishing state, leave no doubt 
upon the mind that in its manhood it is invested with 
extraordinary majesty. Thus, the prophet Isaiah, whose 
writings abound in poetical metaphors, in denouncing the 
judgments of the Almighty upon the proud and arrogant, 
declares, '' that the day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon 
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all the cedars of Lebanon that are high and lifted up^ and 
upon all the oaks of Bashan." The same noble plant is 
compared by David to the attainment of the righteous: 
*' He shall flourish like the palm-tree ; he shall grow as 
the cedar in Lebanon." To break this lofty and ponderous 
object, and shake the enormous mass on which it grows, 
are figures which the inspired Psalmist selects in expressing 
the power and majesty of Jehovah. " The voice of the 
Lord breaketh the cedars : yea, the Lord breaketh the 
cedars of Lebanon. He makes them also to skip like a 
calf: Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn.*' And, 
finally, we find the prophet Zechariah referring meta- 
phorically to this tree, whilst descanting on the destructive 
operations of the Roman armies under the command of 
Titus Vespasian against the nation of the Jews, when the 
princes and rulers were slaughtered, the city and temple 
reduced to ruins, the people either put to the sword or sold 
into bondage, and the whole country laid waste. '' Open 
thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars : 
howl, fir-tree, for the cedar is fallen ; because the mighty 
is spoiled : howl, O ye oaks of Bashan ; for the forest of 
the vintage is come down." 

From these quotations, it will be seen that the cedar-tree 
at maturity, is well entitled to be considered a lofty and 
magnificent object, and that it is one of the most important 
products of the vegetable empire. But, in order fully to 
satisfy those who find it hard to reconcile the language of 
Scripture with the dwarfish specimens of the cedar they 
may have met with, we annex an etching of a tree of this 
species, growing at the seat of Robert Marsham, Esq., at 
Stratton Strawless, in this county, which sufiiciently illus- 
trates the character of its being tall and towering ; and let 
us remember, that though this is a noble upright object, it 
bears but a remote comparison to those which grew on the 
elevated ridges of Syria in the days of Solomon. But ac- 
cording to Volney, this tree, in latter times even, exhibited 
a majestic character on its native heights. '' Towards Leb- 
anon," he says, '' the mountains are high, but covered in 
many places with as much earth as fits them for cultivation. 
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Among the crags of the rocks, the beautiful and far-famed 
cedar waves its lofty top, and extends its powerful arms, 
surrounded by the fir and the oak, the fig and the vine." 

Lebanon, we regret to say, has lost almost all its cedars ; 
and though they are indigenous to the mountains of Pa- 
lestine, the young trees there are but few in number. Ac- 
cording to Rauwolf, who saw them in the year 1574, there 
were only twenty-four of those trees growing on the mount. 
Maundrell, who Tisited this celebrated place more than a 
century aflerwards, found only sixteen of those trees of 
large growth, and a natural plantation of smaller ones, 
which were numerous. One of the largest was twelve yards 
six inches in girth, and thirty-seven yards in the spread of 
its boughs. At six yards from the ground, it was divided 
into five limbs, each equal to a large tree. D'Arvieux 
makes the following remarks on those trees : '^ After three 
hours of laborious travelling, we arrived at the famous 
cedars about eleven o'clock. We counted twenty-three of 
them. The circumference of these trees is thirty-six feet. 
The bark of the cedar resembles that of the pine; the 
leaves and cone also bear considerable resemblance. The 
stem is upright, the wood is hard, and has the reputation 
of being incorruptible. The leaves are long, narrow, rough, 
very green, ranged in tufts along the branches : they shoot 
in spring, and fall in the beginning of winter. Its flowers 
and fruit resemble those of the pine. From the full-grown 
tree a fluid trickles naturally, and without incision ; this 
is clear, transparent, whitish, and after a time dries and 
hardens : it is supposed to possess great virtues. The place 
where the great trees are stationed, is a plain of nearly a 
league in circumference, on the summit of a mount, which 
is environed almost on all sides by other mounts, so high 
that their summits are always covered with snow. This 
plain is level, the air is pure, the heavens always serene. 
On one side of the plain is a frightful precipice, from 
whence flows a copious stream, which, descending into the 
valley, forms a considerable part of the holy river. The 
view along the valley is interesting; and the crevices of 
the rocks are filled with earth of so excellent a quality, 
[No. v.] p 
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that trees grow in them ; and being continually refreshed 
with the vapours rising from the streams below, attain to 
considerable dimensions. Nor is the sense of smelling less 
gratified than that of sight, by the fragrance diffused from 
the odoriferous plants around." Dr. Richardson, again, 
who visited them so late as 1818, found a clump of large, 
tall, and beautiful trees, which he considered the most pic* 
turesque productions of nature he had ever seen. In this 
clump are two generations of trees ; the oldest are large 
and massy, rearing their heads to an enormous height, and 
spreading their branches to a considerable distance. He 
measured one and found it thirty-two feet in circumfe* 
rence. Seven of these trees appeared to be very old, the 
rest younger, though for want of space their branches were 
not so spreading. 

Such is Lebanon in latter times. Judging from its present 
appearance, we can have little conception of that ^* weight 
of glory*' with which it was clothed in the eyes of the 
Jewish nation. Its height, its snows, its mountains and 
streams, its stones of which the temple was built, its fra- 
grance, its olive plantations and vineyards ; but, above all, 
its cedars, were regarded by Heaven as objects of its special 
favour; and are continually referred to by the inspired 
penmen as patterns of eastern excellence and glory. What- 
ever was beautiful and comely in the human countenance, 
or commanded the love and respect of the beholder ; what- 
ever was fearful, even, in the execution of the judgments of 
Heaven, or peaceful and prosperous in the fulfilment of its 
prophecies, had an allusion to this mountain and its cedars. 

It was a common saying amongst the Jews, referring to 
the lake of Genesareth, that '* God loved that sea more 
than all the other seas.'* With equal propriety we may 
conclude that the cedars, above all other trees, were the 
objects of Divine regard. They were especially '' the trees 
of God, planted by his Almighty hand ; " and there is 
scarcely a promise offered either to the church or the in- 
dividual believer that does not involve some reference to 
those distinguished objects. "His branches shall spread 
and his beauty shall be as the olive-tree, and his smell as 
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Lebanon." *^ The righteous shall flourish as the palm-tree; 
he shall grow as the cedar of Lebanon." And again : '' The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them : 
tad the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. It 
shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
singing; the glory of Lebanon shall be giyen unto it^ the 
excellency of Carmel and Sharon." 

The seeds of the cedar are generally imported in the 
cones from the Levant, or obtained of the old trees in this 
country. They should be sown in the latter end of April, 
either in pots or boxes of light sandy soil, and treated in 
every respect like the common pine. By this method of 
rearing them, they can be easily removed to a shady situ- 
ation, which they prefer during the first few months of 
their growth. When two years old, they should be placed 
singly in small pots ; for if planted in the open soil, they 
seldom form roots bushy enough to suffer transplantation ; 
whereas in pots they form firip balls of fibres, which are 
seldom injured by removal. A few years after they have 
been placed in their final abodes, they will begin to shoot 
vigorously, and very firequently in an oblique direction, so 
that the leading shoots should be tied to tall stakes, in 
order to keep tiiiem upright. Such treatment will insure 
handsome trees. As the cedar must not, under any cir- 
cumstances^ be pruned, the oalj way by which tall and 
branchless trunks are to be obtained of these trees, is by 
planting them so close as to prevent the air from circulating 
freely around them; and, consequently, preventing the 
growth of lateral branches. In this state the self-sown 
trees on Lebanon stand. Three or four feet apart, is the 
distance we should recommend, during the first twenty years 
of their growth, when they might be gradually removed, so 
as to admit air to mature and perfect the timber of the 
stems of such as remained. In the lawn, again, where the 
cedar forms a very appropriate oliject, the trees, though 
prevailing in certain localities, should be planted at a con- 
siderable distance apart, so as to allow the lateral branches 
to display all their beauty. In the margin of a plantation, 
the cedar creates a striking diversity of character, having a 
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shape differing from other trees, which are generally of a 
spiral description. 

Among the ancients we meet with many encomiums on 
the wood of the cedar. Jupiter's sceptre was attributed 
either to this tree or the cypress, a symbol of the eternity 
of his empire, because the wood was considered free from 
corruption. Pliny, in speaking of the maple (Acer cam- 
pe8ire\ says, '^the elegance and fineness of the wood is 
next to the very cedar itself." In the temple of Apollo at 
Utica, the timber of this tree was found nearly two thou- 
sand years old. Sesostris, king of Egypt, built a vessel of 
two hundred and eighty cubits, gilded without and within^ 
with the cedar. It is highly probable, too, that king Solo- 
mon, who '^made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber which is 
beside Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea," drew largely 
upon Lebanon for such an undertaking ; but whilst there is 
some doubt on this point, we are certain that the timber 
employed in building the sumptuous temple and palace at 
Jerusalem was of this tree, and of the growth of Lebanon. 
*^ All was cedar, there was no stone seen." It appears, 
likewise, that the infatuated idolater chose this wood for 
forming his favourite images ; for it is recorded, that in a 
Spanish oratory, consecrated to Diana some centuries before 
the destruction of Troy, beams and figures of this wood 
were found of great antiquity. In the famous Ephesian 
temple, the statue of the goddess, ^' whom all Asia and the 
world worshipped," was reputed to be of this material, as 
was the most of the timber work of that glorious structure. 
The idol, too, "which fell down from Jupiter," so closely 
consulted by those at Ephesus, was fashioned of the same 
wood; and it is probable that the most of the ''graven 
images " of all idolatrous nations were of cedar, because in 
ancient times it was not only greatly prized for its beauty, 
but invested with imperishable qualities. 

Many are the wonderful properties, according to Evelyn, 
ascribed to the wood of this tree ; such as resisting putre- 
faction, destroying noxious insects, continuing a thousand 
or two thousand years sound, yielding an oil famous for 
preserving books and writings, and affording sawdust or 
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powder in Qse amongst those who pretend to know about 
the " embalming mystery." 

Now that this tree is so far on the decline in Lebanon, 
and as it has not yet been planted in any great quantity in 
this country, it becomes necessary for us to urge its adop- 
tion in extensive districts of waste land ; more especially 
as it is ascertain^ that it will flourish in sandy barren soil, 
however elevated it may be, and that it is quite hardy. 
Canadian and Labrador pines have been known to suffer 
from frosts which have not at all affected this tree. In 
these respects, indeed, it may be always associated with 
the Scotch pine. Some praiseworthy individuals in the 
North are already planting it on their estates in consider- 
able numbers ; and we do not despair of seeing hills and 
mountains in this quarter covered with it, so as literally 
to *' shake like Lebanon." Its timber, perhaps, is not 
applicable to so many purposes as that of the common 
pine, nor will it arrive at such perfection in a given num- 
ber of years ; yet when we consider its acknowledged 
magnificence, its descent and history, we cannot but admit 
that a forest of such trees would add a dignity and im- 
portance to any country. Solomon, who knew all those 
matters well, for " he spake of trees from the cedar even 
unto the hyssop," planted it extensively around his seat 
at Jerusalem, and personally recommended it as a desirable 
object to the inhabitants of Judea. '' For glory and for 
beauty " there are few trees equal to it : it commands our 
reverence wherever it rises; but where seen filling the 
straths, or adorning the acclivities of the more romantic 
portions of our country, it bears a darkling grandeur and 
solemnity exhibited by no other tree. This trait in its 
character is faithfully described by the prophet Ezekiel; 
80 correctly, indeed, as to leave no doubt as to his having 
been a close observer of nature : '^ Behold the Assyrian 
was a cedar of Lebanon, with fair branches and with a 
shadowing shroud, and of an high stature ; and his top 
was among the thick boughs, his boughs were multiplied, 
and his branches became long. The fir-trees were not like 
his boughs, nor the chestnut- trees like his branches, nor 
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any tree in the garden of God like unto him in heart.^ 
We understand, Sir George Macpherson Grant, of Ballin- 
dalloch, a distinguished patron of planting, and who has 
one of the best pinetums in our country, has introduced 
this tree upon his estate in the north of Scotland, where 
it flourishes in great vigour, and where it is likely in the 
course of time to resume its ancient grandeur. There is 
one thing certain, that when this tree shall have become 
as general amongst us as the common pine or birch, the 
scenery in our mountainous districts will be invested with 
a character totally different to any thing we behold in the 
present day, this tree having an outline of its own which 
is peculiarly dignified and striking. To all who have waste 
land to plant, wherever situated, we recommend this tree 
above many others : to those in hilly countries, again, it is 
almost indispensable. 

Such are some of the traits of the cedar, one of the 
grandest ligneous products of either hemisphere; a tree 
in many respects surpassing the oak, and far excelling all 
others in sacred historical remembrance. It rightfully takes 
its place on the tops of mountains, and associates naturally 
with no trees except its own kindred — the pines. As the 
eagle amongst the feathered tribe, so is the cedar in the 
leafy or vegetable world, — ^a solitary and aspiring individual, 
loving, like the bird referred to, a lofty *' eyrie,'' and com- 
porting well with the scenes it frequents. Though generally 
dwarfed and stunted in this country, by being placed in 
situations and soils unfavourable to the development of 
its unrivalled character, in a few instances, we fancy, it 
exhibits something of that extraordinary beauty which so 
distinguished it in the days of Solomon, and rendered it 
the boast of Syria. It reveals to us, even noto^ the force 
of that well-chosen and fervent request of Moses, who had 
a strong desire to see the mount which was then so beau- 
teously adorned with its cedars : *' I pray thee, let me go 
over and see the good land that is beyond Jordan ; that 
goodly mountain, and Lebanon!" 



Ill 



WOLTERTON PARK, 

THB SEAT OF THE EARL OF ORFOBD. 



It appears that the progenitors of the ancient family of 
Walpole were settled in this county before the Normaa 
Conquest ; and that this seat, which was purchased by Lord 
Walpole soon after his marriage, has been wonderfully im* 
proved by its more recent possessors. The present hall was 
built about a century ago, and is reckoned, in '^ Walpole's 
Anecdotes," one of the best houses in England. 

The park and pleasure-grounds are of varied excellence, 
and contain many lofty specimens of our English timber 
trees, planted by Horatio, Lord Walpole, about the year 
1720. We give an extract from a letter of this distin- 
guished individual to the Rev. Mr. Milling, dated in the 
year 1746, conveying a description of what this place was 
nearly a century ago. From this letter, it will be seen that 
his lordship was a patron of planting, and an ardent lover 
of natural scenery. 

" Wolterton, Norfolk, May 29, 1746. 
" To the Rev. Mr. Milling. 
« Dear Sir, 

'* I am really ashamed of having neglected 
so long to return you, and my good old friend, who remem- 
bers me so kindly and so often, my grateful thanks for your 
generous sympathy with me in the affliction I felt from the 
death of my dear brother, the late Lord Orford. This 
heavy stroke made so deep an impression upon my heart, 
that for a long time I could do nothing but lament my own 
loss. * * • * As to politics, I can only tell you, that my 
though t8, as well as my situation, are at a great distance 
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from them» and my res rustica employs me entirely. Retired 
from the noise and nonsense of a public station, no man, 
I thank God! can have more reason than I have to be satis- 
fied with the more solid and innocent pleasures of a private 
life. In this situation my mind is kept in a pleasing ac- 
tivity, very different from that which arises from the tumults 
of passions, and the hurry of affairs. My house, of my own 
building, is not extremely large, nor little ; is neither to be 
envied, nor despised. The disposition of the rooms is nei- 
ther magnificent nor contemptible, but convenient. The 
situation is upon an eminence that commands a most agree- 
able prospect of woods intermixed with fruitful fields, and 
so sheltered by thick and lofty trees, in the cold quarters, 
as not to be exposed to the inclemency of the rigorous 
seasons. It is encompassed with a most delightful and in- 
nocent army of vegetable striplings, of my own raising, 
which are already (though but of twenty years' growth from 
the seed,) with a becoming rivalship, stretching and swell- 
ing themselves into timber. They are all of noble and 
worthy extraction; the names of their families are oaks, 
Spanish chestnuts, and beech ; and I believe none of their 
relations, in any country, can be more hopeful and promising 
than they are. They are so ranged and disciplined, as to 
form, in some parts, most agreeable lines and walks, and 
openings in other places ; from the right and left they dis- 
cover spacious and delightful lawns. 

" Before my house, on the south, a green carpet, of the 
finest verdure, gratifies the eye, and gradually leads it into 
a more extensive plain. On one side a lake of living water 
catches and fills the sight, from whence a most beautiful 
fluid glides with a serpentine and seemingly endless current, 
and loses itself in a wood on the other. My rural walks 
and contemplations amidst this mild, diversified, and en- 
gaging scene, afford me constantly new sources of health 
and pleasure, and make me lament the noisy, anxious and 
tumultuous hours spent amidst the broils of faction, or vain 
attempts to serve an ungrateful public. 

" If this description pleases you, come, my dear friend, 
come and partake of the beauties from whence it is drawn. 
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Come, and let us remember our friends in a modest cup of 
home-brewed ale, and forgive and forget our enemies, and 
pray for the peace and liberties of Europe; the first of 
which, I am afraid, is not so near as I could wish, because 
the last seem to be in greater danger than ever, which, not- 
withstanding my retirement, and my philosophical preten- 
sions, gives me frequently uneasy moments." * 

Since the time of this noted individual's residence here, 
the grounds have undergone a considerable change, under 
the direction of Mr. Gilpin, the landscape-gardener ; and 
they now present a varied and harmonious picture. The 
view from the south front is judiciously opened on the dis- 
tant woods of Blickling Park, a source from which this 
seat derives a considerable share of its beauty, because it 
terminates the landscape on scenes of noble character, which 
one would think naturally belong to this residence. It is 
well known that the surface of this estate, as well as the 
generality of those in Norfolk, is but little varied; and 
that its cbarming and diversified d))pearance arises entirely 
from die elements of wood and water. The great use of 
trees especially, is here strikingly illustrated, maintaining, 
over scenes naturally deficient in expression, a very inter- 
esting picture. 

Those " vegetable striplings,*' as they are termed in his 
lordship's letter, have now arrived at manhood, and display 
the beautiful characters pertaining to perfect trees. The 
beeches are particularly handsome, and have invested them- 
selves in a graceful, flowing garb, worn but seldom by this 
species; and which, were it characteristic of the tree, would 
at once redeem its reputation. By artists, it is considered 
to be in general too massy and formal, and wanting in that 
picturesque feature adapted to landscape painting. The 
specimen represented in the etching is sixteen feet in girth 
and sixty-five feet in height,^ standing on the west side of 
the house. Tlie chestnuts, oaks, and other forest-trees here, 
are in great perfection. 

* Coze's Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole, p. 287. 

[No. v.] Q 
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The present noble proprietor, whose taste for trees is well 
known, has distinguished this place above many others, by 
forming in it collections of trees and shrubs belonging to 
the genera Pimis^ Abies, CupressuSj Schubertia, Araucatia, 
Erica^ Crat€BgtiSj and Ilex. The collection in the pinetum 
is very complete, including specimens of the Deodara pine 
nine feet in height. The Araucaria exceka, or Brazilian 
pine, as it is called here, rises to the height of nine feet 
nine inches, and bears the rigour of winter with a very 
slight protection. Such arboretums are of endless interest, 
displaying how far trees of foreign countries are adapted to 
this climate; their comparative growth, outline, and spe- 
cific character; their adaptation, consequently, to particular 
localities, — in short, their whole history with regard to the 
district where they are situated. Without such a collec- 
tion, grouped under proper divisions, with the age, size, 
and height each individual plant attains to in its native 
place, its particular habitation therein, and every other cir- 
cumstance of interest connected with it, trees lose half their 
charms, and form but an unmeaning profusion of beautiful 
forms. This arboretum, then, may be looked forward to 
with interest. Twenty years hence, the trees will have be- 
come perfect, and their character and worth ascertained. 
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BARNINGHAM PARK, 

THB 8BAT OF J. T. MOTT, B8Q. 



Beauty is the prevailing character here. Though an an- 
cient seaty embellished with fine timber trees, it has not 
that depth of ornament which distinguishes Blickling or 
Wolterton. or some other extensive estates in the county ; 
it, nevertheless, affords a pleasing diversity of scene, and is 
in every respect an ornament to^ the district in which it is 
situated. The hall is a large and venerable building, in the 
Gothic style of architecture, sufficiently elevated to com- 
mand, from the east wing, the prospect of a beautiful valley 
containing a lake of water; the plantations rising around 
it in the distance like an amphitheatre. But whilst com- 
paring this seat with others in the neighbourhood, let us 
not be understood as stating that it is deficient in umbra- 
geous scenes, or in any respect unadorned by that style of 
grandeur which trees usually supply in such a situation : of 
this it has an abundance, though at some distance firom the 
house. From its varied and undulated surface, it derives 
an open and airy character peculiar to itself, and which is 
but seldom met with in this part of the country. This 
mansion is not solemnly embowered, as some are, amidst 
the foliage of lofty trees, but enriched by the gaieties of 
nature. Its trees are those of the field, — sunshiny objects, 
which spread themselves unrestrained in the light of day, 
and enjoy all its blessings. They have well-plumed heads, 
such as a painter might look at and admire.. 

In writing a notice of Barningham, it is our duty as 
well as our delight to make honourable mention of the 
very elegant manner in which this place is kept. Its order 
and neatness are observable in every department, and in 

q2 
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none more conspicuous than in the scenes of the garden 
and pleasure-ground. Paradises, such as are here presented 
to us, are of difficult production ; yet we have a proof here 
that they are at least attainable, and, by care and attention, 
within the reach of many. We say with care and atten- 
tion; for without these our gardens can never exhibit any 
thing beyond the commonplace appearances of cultivation. 
Contrary to the opinion of mcuy, gardening is indeed a 
profession of much difficulty, and, to be performed well, of 
considerable ingenuity. In looking over a flower-garden 
studded with those beauties of a season, as they are called, 
which, in a certain sense, certainly owe their origin to no 
earthly hand, we are apt to overlook the anxiety and care 
they have caused to the propagator, and to think that such 
highly-cultivated spots almost produce them spontaneously: 
but the perplexities which fill the mind of the young gar- 
dener, when his tender charge is unexpectedly beset by the 
rigours of the weather, he only can tell who has had a 
valuable collection committed to his keeping. Plants must 
be preserved from frost. Broad and universal winter will 
seek them out ; and if he should find them unprotected, 
succeeding springs revisit them but in vain : *' the place 
thereof shall know them no more.'' A flower-garden, then, 
in perfection, as seen here, is a composition of beauty which 
costs great care, trouble, and anxiety, and ought, when 
found, to meet with our heartiest commendation. Were 
the seasons at our command, we might plant with certainty 
and ensure success; but the gardener has to provide against 
the fickleness of our climate, and, by steadily watching the 
present, anticipate something of the future. 

At the south front of this mansion, there is a terrace 
of considerable height, commanding a very pleasing view 
of the flower-garden, which, as already stated, contains a 
gay profusion of flowers. The lawn, which encircles this 
spot and which stretches away towards the east, is exceed- 
ingly neat, and exhibits that deep-green, velvety texture 
so characteristic of the English lawn, which is equalled 
by that of no other country. Beyond this is Mrs. Mott's 
flower-garden, a beautifully secluded spot, surrounded by 
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tall hedges of beech and yew, and by yet loftier trees of 
the lime species. Though in itself a pleasing retreat, we 
.question the propriety of having those formal hedges, which 
surround it so close upon the windows of the mansion, 
because, in our opinion, they are out of character with the 
modem style which prevails in their vicinity. Were the 
lawn thrown open in this direction, around some of the 
magnificent trees that are here, an additional dignity would 
be conferred upon the mansion ; and the seat altogether 
would partake more of that enlarged, territorial caste, 
which is impressed upon every other department of this 
interesting place. It cannot be denied, we think, that in 
this quarter, there is a glaring obstruction to that easy and 
harmonious outline of scene, so generally recognized in 
pleasure-ground gardening, indicated likewise by the ad- 
jacent spot eastward of it ; and we have no doubt that, but 
for some local attachment or association, the good taste of 
the proprietor would have had it removed long ere this 
time. By such an improvement, the prospect in this direc- 
tion would be considerably enlarged ; and unless there are 
scenes of an uninteresting or disagreeble description in the 
distance, which the thickets here are useful in screening, 
the whole, in our opinion, would be invested with more 
beauty, were it made to assume the character of our modern 
shrubberies, presenting turf-glades, formed by occasional 
groups of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants. 

In another quarter of this estate, beyond the lake and 
eastward of the building, where the landscape is elevated, 
there is a grand arena for improvement. Our suggestions, 
however, as to this locality, have been anticipated by the 
spirited proprietor, and the grounds in this neighbourhood 
are now under green crop preparatory to their being laid 
down with turf; so that, circling the lake, the lawn may 
then stretch away over the rising ground in an unbroken 
sweep. There are great sources of beauty in this depart- 
ment of the prospect, and it has the eminent advantage of 
being studded with full-grown trees, so that it will have 
immediate effect. If those are left judiciously, so as to 
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form open glades, and in groups, and with reference gene- 
rally to the character indicated by nature, the scenery in 
this district cannot fail to be enchanting, and contribute 
wonderfully to the delightful character of the place. As 
we have often remarked, trees hold within themselves the 
elements of all that is grand and beautiful in every style 
of landscape-gardening; and unless clothed with those ob- 
jects, the most varied surface of country is but dull and 
uninteresting. 

The kitchen and fruit-garden here is at a convenient dis- 
tance from the mansion, yet judiciously hid from the view, 
and is in every respect one of the best-kept in Norfolk. 
Mr. Cockburn, the general gardener, has been very suc- 
cessful in raising fruits and vegetables here, and has dis- 
tinguished himself at some of the horticultural societies' 
shows in the neighbourhood, by carrying away numerous 
prizes for the products of this department of his charge. 
For cherries, it excels all we ever witnessed. Those of 
the variety called the Floi-ence^ a few months ago, were 
remarkably fine; whilst those of Tradescant, a later and 
smaller sort, were little inferior. We recommend all those 
who have indiiSerent bearing trees of this species of fruit, 
to procure buds or grafts of those varieties from the gar- 
dener here, for they cannot be too extensively cultivated. 
The whole appearance of this place reminds us of the fruit 
and culinary gardens of the Scotch nobility; for it is a well- 
known fact, that whilst the English excel in the pleasure- 
ground or ornamental department, their northern neighbours 
have a superior taste in managing the gardens where the 
more profitable and useful products are reared. This, then, 
in our opinion, may be considered a model-garden, where 
the youthful who are anxious to learn will find much to 
admire and copy. 

Of our favourite trees there is a goodly number at this 
seat, from the " brave old oak," scathed and torn by the 
elements, and in its decline, to the stripling of tenderer 
years, that yet ''flourishes and grows" in youthful luxu- 
riance. There is a remarkable tree of the Quercus Robur 
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standing in the park at the west front of the mansion, three 
hundred years old^ and measuring seventeen feet in cir- 
cumference. It is now in its decrepitude, and presents a 
singularly picturesque and beautiful character. As is some- 
times the case with this tree, it has recovered its growth 
of late years, and is now clad in verdant foliage. Like 
the eagle, it has '* renewed its youth," and promises to 
flourish yet for many seasons. 

In the shrubbery there are* many handsome lime-trees, 
one of which measures twelve feet in circumference, and 
has a branchless trunk of forty-five feet in height. We 
likewise observed here some trees of the Scotch pine, appa- 
rently of the true Highland variety, with beautiful straight 
stems fifty feet in length. In Matlask wood, and in the 
grounds beyond the pond, there are some admirable speci- 
mens of our English timber trees. An oak here has a stem 
of fourteen feet in circumference ; an ash, thirteen feet ; 
a beech, fourteen feet, with a top of graceful, drooping 
foliage. We must not forget, also, that the hawthorn has 
been found worthy to fill a conspicuous place here, and that 
it has attained to a great size. We trust that, to those 
already growing here, the proprietor will add the remaining 
species of this interesting genus, and render complete a 
class of plants, equally distinguished for the sweetness of 
their fragrance and the beautiful simplicity of their flowers. 

The trees which struck us as being particularly handsome 
here, are of the lime species. Their lofty stature and the 
elegance of their structure, cannot but strike with admira- 
tion every one who is at all interested in such delightful 
objects. Standing in the immediate vicinity of the mansion, 
they are especially desirable on account of their odoriferous 
flowers and embowering shade: they form, too, the most 
fitting furniture to the well-kept lawn on which they grow; 
for, in our opinion, no tree is invested with more graceful 
masses of spray, or displays, during the first months of 
summer, such soft and spring-like leaves. Many a delight- 
ful day did the philosophers of Rome spend under the shady 
canopy of the lime or linden ; and we believe that none of 
the trees which have been since added to our Sylva, offer a 
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more grateful or inviting shade. Let us continue, then, to 
plant it as they did. It is not at all a shy tree to grow; 
and, what is worthy of reniembrance, it may be transplanted 
even at a considerable age and height, with as much cer- 
tainty of its growing as if it were only a year or two old. 
Though not indigenous on the plains of Norfolk, this tree 
has been known to attain a size in this county unexampled 
in any other district. The most extraordinary tree of this 
species that ever rose within- the British isles, belonged to 
this part of the country, and so prodi^ous was its size that, 
had its dimensions not been attested by an authority beyond 
all question, we should have been apt to have placed it 
amongst the fables of tradition. It grew at Deepham, and 
has been noticed by every writer on trees with which we 
are acquainted. 

For beauty of situation and general attraction, Barning- 
ham may well vie with many of the finest seats in our 
county. Enjoying, in no ordinary degree, an uneven and 
varied surface, and being naturally a place designed as an 
agreeable habitation, it has all the advantages of an en- 
lightened taste exercised over it, so that we continually find 
it in an engaging dress and in the most perfect order. The 
present worthy possessor has spared no pains to render 
this place as complete as possible by planting, and, we 
rejoice to say, he has been eminently successful. The trees 
of his earlier improvements here, are now developing their 
mingled beauties, some of them rising into stately fabrics, 
others with outstretched arms, forming embowering cano- 
pies ; whilst not a few, as Lord Walpolc expresses it, have 
swelled themselves into goodly timber. The sources of plea- 
sure in watching the progress of individuals in such a mot- 
ley company, are, no doubt, considerably enhanced by their 
being originally placed here by the proprietor himself, who 
takes a great delight in his trees. 

At a little distance from the hall, is the parish church, 
which by some has been considered one of the prettiest and 
most delightfully situated buildings of this description in 
the county. It stands on a gentle eminence, environed by 
the foliage of the oak and ash, having its tower overgrown 
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with ivy. The villagers, in this quarter, are greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Mott, who has beautified this building so 
much, and added considerably to the comfort and elegance 
of its interior. 

We annex an etching of a very elegant lime-tree which 
stands in the vicinity of the hall, and which may be justly 
considered one of the finest trees upon the estate. From 
its being planted chiefly in avenues, the lime is seldom seen 
in that flowing spray represented in the etching ; but when 
standing singly, as in this case, it is almost always invested 
in this character. This specimen is fifty-six feet high, and 
measures twelve feet in circumference. There is another 
beautiftd tree of the same species in the shrubbery, of 
similar girth but with a stem of forty-five feet in height. 

We must not omit to state that in the flower-garden is a 
splendid display of that most lovely of all flowers, the rose. 
They are of the standard form. A collection such as this 
is invaluable in these times, when the generality of gar- 
deners and amateurs are bent upon cultivating only the 
gaudy and soulless trifles of our prize shows. No flower 
or shrub has yet been, and probably never will be, intro- 
duced, to take the precedence of, or even to equal, this 
chaste and elegant flower. It is a plant which has in all 
times been celebrated equally for the richness of its fra- 
grance and the beauty of its blossom. Hafez, the Persian 
poet, says, ** when the rose comes into the garden the violet 
prostrates itself before it with its face to the ground." How 
strange that we should have to write so about the rose ! 

The houses in the garden consist of a vinery and green- 
house, lately erected under the direction of Mr. Cockbum, 
who has considerably improved the whole appearance of 
the place, and who is now engaged in the most important 
of all improvements here, — the extension of the lawn over 
the elevated country lying beyond the lake. 
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FELBRIGG PARK, 

THE BEAT OF WILLIAM HOWE WINDHAM, ESQ. 



This is in every respect a magnifieent place, surrounded by 
some of the fairest fields in England, and made dark and 
solemn in some instances by umbrageous timber trees. It 
is situated on a high tract of land usually known as Felbrigg 
and Sherringham heaths, a few miles from that delightful 
place, Cromer ; and commands an extensive prospect of the 
surrounding country. From this seat the citadel of Nor- 
wich, an object distant about twenty miles, may be observed 
in clear weather ; and towards the north, behind the Great 
Wood, as it is called, a view of a more extensive description 
is presented to us over the ocean, which is occasionally 
whitened by the sails of the Scotch and Baltic traders. 

This place becomes interesting on account of its having 
been for so long a time the seat of the Windham family, 
and for its having been in the possession of that distin- 
guished statesman, the Right Honourable Wm. Windham, 
who died in 1810. During his lifetime, and under the 
direction of Mr. Kent, author of " Hints to Gentlemen of 
Landed Property,*' a considerable portion of the commons 
and waste land upon this estate was enclosed and planted. 
Mr. Kent, in attributing the rapid increase of the popu- 
lation in this district to those improvements, observes, that 
«<the parish of Felbrigg consists of about 1300 acres of 
land, and, till the year 1771, remained time out of mind in 
the following state: — 400 acres of enclosed, 100 of wood- 
land, 400 of common field, and 400 of common or heath. 
By authentic registers, at difierent periods, it appeared that 
the number of souls had never been known to exceed 124, 
which was the number in 1746; in 1777, they were only 
121 ; and in 1807 they amounted to 181." He also informs 
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US *^that the parish of Wey bourn, consisting of about the 
same quantity of unenclosed common and common field, 
as Felbrigg did, had not increased its population." 

The present proprietor has likewise planted tracts of 
laud here to the extent of several hundred acres, now 
covered with fine growing timber trees. The G^^eat Wood 
contains about 300 acres, and is composed of oak, sweet 
chestnut, beech, lime, silver fir, and Scotch pine, the two 
last varieties being of extraordinary size and beauty. The 
park contains about 700 acres, half of which is in pasture, 
and affords, perhaps, more variety of scene than any other 
seat in this county. Its trees are of a noble order. Like 
Naphthali, *^ they are spreading trees which send forth 
beautifiil branches;'* and amongst those which are grouped 
about the hall, we might select specimens without end 
which are really perfect of tHeir kind. 

The oak, about which so much has been said and sung, 
is here in all its glory ; and, without depreciating the rest 
of the nobles that are about it, we feel that what time 
soever it lifteth itself on high, as here, it is a tree indeed — 
a stately and umbrageous object, well entitled to take the 
rule and precedence of every thing that springeth of the 
earth. Here, too, it is of the stalked-fruited variety,— 
the hard oak, whose branches are iron and brass, — the tree 
to which we, as Englishmen, so often and so triumphantly 
allude ; and which, in the hands of our valorous defenders, 
has so long enabled us to baffle the designs of foreign ag- 
gressors. Then there are the beech-trees, such as Virgil 
loved, and which in olden times were consecrated to Diana, 
spreading objects, most gracefully clothed in pensile spray. 
These are indeed *^ the green tabernacles or tents which the 
Lord hath spread," whose shades have been eagerly sought 
after in all ages. He who has observed a beech-tree mi- 
nutely, whilst unfolding its leaves in the balmy warmth of 
a summer's morn, will never forget it : there is an exquisite 
softness and delicacy about the foliage whilst expanding, 
which is exhibited by few other trees, and which leads to 
delightful anticipations of the coming season. However 
indifferent the wood of this tree may be, compared with 
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that of Others, it is folly to talk, as some do, of parting with 
such a favourite as this, after having been so long upon our 
lands. It is, strictly speaking, an English tree, associated 
intimately with English park scenery; its *• broad green 
crown" almost invariably indicating the country seats of 
our nobility and gentry, so that we trust it will long be 
spared. Here is also the chestnut-tree (Castanea vescaX 
the tree of Mount Olympus, which the Windham family 
has become celebrated for planting upon this estate, both 
in past and present times. In 1676 an ancestor of the 
present Mr. Windham had the merit of planting the chest- 
nut extensively upon this estate, being one of the first 
instances on record of its general adoption as a timber tree 
in this part of the country. It succeeded well ; and the 
remains of this noble and praiseworthy work are now digni- 
fying this venerable place. As a purely picturesque object, 
the chestnut stands deservedly high. In some instances, it 
BO closely resembles the oak, that a casual observer is apt to 
be perplexed in distinguishing the one from the other, both 
being liable in old age to become stag-headed and gnarled. 
There are here likewise some silver firs (Picea pectinata, 
Loudon) of lofty and daring growth, the more extraordinary 
when we consider their proximity to the ocean* It is a 
remarkable fact that the tops of these firs, which are a 
hundred feet in height, may be distinctly seen from the 
outskirts of the city of Norwich, a distance of about twenty 
miles, towering above the round-headed trees by which 
they are surrounded. At this distance they appear like 
spires of churches. They belong to a section of trees of 
commanding appearance, and have received due honour in 
all ages. The prince of Italian poets has sung of their 
beauties in strains befitting their dignified character, whilst 
in modem times they are almost universally considered to 
be amongst the most beautiful objects of our Sylva. We 
are told that in the straths between the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, and along the larger rivers of Russia which roll 
their waters into the Frozen Ocean, these trees are of peer- 
less beauty and of incredible height. The Scotch pines, 
too, though less aspiring objects, fill a distinguished place 
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here, and exhibit all the wildness of their mountain cha- 
racter. As the proprietor observed to us. '' they are of 
the troe original pine," which owe their history and descent 
immediately to the Alpine mountains of the North, pure 
and undegenerate. They rise close to the mansion, — for, 
as Churchill says, 

** That pine of mono tain race, 
The fir, is never out of place," — 

and form one of those groups of which Mr. Windham is so 
justly proud. Then there are the walnuts (Juglaiis regia)^ 
Jove's royal mast-trees, which in the earlier ages of the 
world were loaded with idolatrous reverence. Such were 
seen in the sacred groves of Aricia, dedicated to the three- 
fold divinity of the heathen. The trees here, like that 
represented in the etching, are tall and emboweriug. We 
like this tree on account of its fragrant leaves ; and though 
by some its shade is represented to be injurious both to man 
and beast, we should be glad to see it more generally cul- 
tivated in our country. Its pernicious effects on health we 
regard in a great measure as fabulous. 

The lime-trees, again, are here in their most graceful 
attire. On looking over Mr. Loudon's remarks on this 
species, in his excellent work on Trees, we found that the 
name of the genera Tilia is derived from the Oreek word 
tilai^ signifying ^^ light bodies floating in the air like wool 
or feathers ;" an idea which at once gives the characteristic 
feature of those beautiful trees. They are indeed like wool 
or feathers, of loose and elegant drapery, easily set in mo- 
tion by the breeze, and forming, in our estimation, some of 
the loveliest objects of the plain. 

Such are a few 'of the trees growing in Felbrigg park, 
and only a few; for we were agreeably surprised to find 
that it contains far more noble specimens than we had any 
anticipation of seeing here, and more than the limits of our 
little work will permit us to enumerate. We have felt 
pleasure in recounting those in the foregoing pages, because 
they form in themselves objects of considerable interest, 
whilst a portion of them is associated with men of great 
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name, ancestore of the present possessor. Taken altoge- 
ther, they form a most venerable and interesting gronp, 
and from their rising oyer a wide and diversified surfiuse of 
country, they present to us a series of pictures such as the 
unreflecting, even, are led to admire : 

** No tree in all the grove bat has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar." 

Of the park we have to speak in high terms. Like the 
true English park of the better caste, it forms a magnificent 
piece of human skill and industry, yet exhibiting no mark 
of either, and, to the uninitiated, reposing in the same natu- 
ral outline it had at the beginning. It looks like Nature's 
own production ; and all fine parks present the same pic- 
ture. Its trees appear to have sprung up naturally ; some 
in thickets, others in groups of two or three, whilst solitary 
individuals seem to have risen fortuitously, yet in harmony 
with a design which connects and beautifies the whole. It 
is one of those spots characteristic of English scenery, such 
as is to be met with in no other country, — full of calm and 
solitary charms, and forming at once a place of rest and re- 
tirement. Does any one, in dreaming of sunnier climes, 
fiincy that such a charming picture is to be realised else- 
where? Then he is mistaken: for where shall we go to find 
it? In Italy? No: the sun may look gloriously upon that 
country, and the soil may teem almost with perpetual ver* 
dure and luxuriance; but so far as matters of taste and 
design in park and pleasure-ground scenery are concerned, 
it is, generally speaking, benighted. What beauties it may 
have are disturbed and destroyed by formal puerilities, most 
ostentatiously displayed in the shape of temples, grottoes, 
aviaries, fountains, and statues; and, on gala days, even 
with puppets in gilded dresses. The lawn, which we es- 
teem so much, is there cut up to form innumerable straight 
walks, intersecting each other at right angles, and forming, 
to an English taste, a scene of the most monotonous and 
fiitiguing description. Germany, perhaps, affords examples 
of pleasure-grounds most resembling those of England; 
but these are few, and in their similarity to ours they stand 
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indebted more to nature than art. Madame de Stael ob- 
serves that, " Gardens are almost as beautiful in some parts 
of Germany as in England : the love of gardens always 
implies a love of the country. In England simple mansions 
are often built in the middle of the most magnificent parks; 
this magnificence and simplicity united do not, it is true, 
exist in the same degree in Germany ; yet, in spite of the 
want of wealth and the pride of feudal dignity, there is 
everywhere to be remarked a certain love of the beautiful, 
which sooner or later must be followed by taste and ele- 
gance, of which it is the only real source." Switzerland, 
again, is without its parks and pleasure-grounds, its villas 
rising amidst a country of romantic and picturesque cha- 
racter, which belongs rather to nature than to the individuals 
who live there. As to France, Lord Walpole observes, '' I 
see nothing but chalk and dirty peasants : I seem in a ter- 
restrial purgatory, that is neither in town nor country. The 
iace of England is so beautiful, that I do not believe Tempe 
or Arcadia were half so rural ; for both lying in hot cli- 
mates, must have wanted the moss of our lawns." With 
this last writer we entirely agree. By a happy combination 
of climate and soil, England seems to unite the advantages 
of difierent countries so completely as to form the most 
beautiful and desirable seat for mankind of any in Europe. 
The God of Nature has designed it so. To many, no doubt, 
this is new doctrine, yet we believe it to be correct. Charles 
the Second, in reply to some foreigners who were reviling 
our climate, said, he thought '^ that was the best climate 
where he could be abroad in the air with pleasure, or at 
least without trouble and inconvenience, the most days of 
the year, and the most hours of the day ; " — tests by which 
England would be raised above any other country we know 
of. 

The parks, then, are England's badge, borrowed from no 
other country, indigenous to our natal soil, and transferable 
to no other; for it is a singular fact, that the common grass 
of oar lawns, though a hardy and humble plant trodden 
under foot, will not attain to such perfection elsewhere, the 
climates of France and Italy being too sunny for it. 
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What we like particularly in this park is its very ancient 
appearance. The Windham family have been here since 
the time of the Norman Conquest, and it has undoubtedly 
been a place of note even in those remote days. It is grand 
on other considerations. Such a fertile tract of country, 
bordering on the capacious channels of the Northern Sea, 
and bearing trees of one hundred feet in height, notwith- 
standing the effect of the sea breeze, is something unusual 
and well entitled to our notice. The most interesting part 
of the park is at the west front of the mansion, where the 
surface is considerably varied, and where clumps of beech, 
Scotch pine, and elm rise in magnificent outline. On the 
right of the pathway on approaching the hall, there are 
very picturesque specimens of the oak, one of them mea- 
suring twenty-three feet in circumference. At the south- 
west front in the distance is a lake of water of considerable 
extent, and beyond this, on the confines of the park, is 
Sustead Hall-farm, where there is a large and handsome 
cedar of Lebanon. Towards the east side of the park, we 
meet with many specimens of the common hawthorn, planted 
by the especial desire of the Right Hon. William Windham, 
and which were carefully brought from a distance for this 
purpose. The reason he assigned for having these trees 
planted in preference to others, was, that the hawthorns had 
attracted his attention in Bushy Park, as objects of singular 
beauty, — another enlightened testimony to the desirableness 
of this tree in our parks and pleasure-grounds. 

Near to those hawthorns of his, of which he was so fond, 
is the parish church, where the great statesman and orator 
rests. It is a pleasing object, closely environed by the 
foliage of the chestnut^ oak, and beech — a silent and shady 
spot. 

The kitchen-garden here is well worthy of our notice. It 
is exceedingly well kept. Through the exertions of Mr. 
Robins, of pine-growing celebrity, it has been raised to a 
style of excellence which but few gardens present. It con- 
tains four acres planted with the choicest fruit-trees, which 
bear astonishing crops. The most remarkable trees here, 
as old specimens, are an apricot and a fig, both of a hundred 
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years* standing. The former is of the Breda apricot, a va- 
riety brought from Africa to Breda, and thence to England 
in 1702. It covers a space of 612 square feet, and is very 
productive, generally bearing from sixty to ninety dozens 
of fruit each season.- The latter tree, which is of the white 
Genoa fig, receives no protection during winter, having 
stood uninjured during the severe season of 1838. This is 
a tree of extraordinary longevity, those which were brought 
from Italy by Cardinal Pole, in 1525, being yet alive in the 
palace garden at Lambeth. A mutilated white marble statue, 
lately dug up on the plains of Troy, has been placed here. 
It discovers most elegant workmanship, the drapery being 
particularly well executed. 

A collection of still more wonderful curiosities is formed 
here of native productions. It consists of lumps of a metal- 
lic substance resembling iron, which are found plentifully 
strewed over the heath betwixt the Great Wood and Cromer. 
The upper surfaces of some of the pieces are most beauti- 
fully ornamented with figures resembling leaves and flowers 
of herbaceous plants, whilst the under substance appears to 
be a mixture of iron and sandstone. Of their origin we are 
entirely ignorant; but as we feel deeply interested in ascer- 
taining what they really are, or how they came here, we 
have presented the specimens, sent us by Mr. Robins, to 
Mr. Fitch, of Norwich, a gentleman who is devoted to the 
study of mineralogy, and who will, no doubt, be able to 
throw some light upon these very curious productions. 

In leaving this venerable and noble demesne, we are 
impressed with the idea that, in ancient grandeur, there are 
few seats to surpass it even in any county. All that could 
be done towards beautifying it has been done, and that from 
the earliest times. It is not like many, therefore, only 
rising into maturity, but already ennobled by the gifts of 
successive ages. Possessed by a family of great account 
from the times of the Conquest to the present day, — a 
&mily withal that has been distinguished for its love of 
planting, — it affords us an eminent example of what a 
continuous similarity of pursuit can accomplish, in per- 
fecting particular districts of our country. 
[No. VI.] s 
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CROMER HALL, 

THE RESIDENCE OF HENRY BARING, ESQ. 



This elegant mansion is situated upon an eminence almost 
on the verge of the British ocean, environed by a vegetable 
throng of such beauty and vigour, that we are almost apt to 
forget that the sea breezes have any prejudicial effect upon 
trees and shrubs. Those hardy objects have been of incal- 
culable value here. Screening it from the tempest to which 
it is naturally exposed, and from the keen and biting air 
arising from the ocean, they form a delightful enclosure, 
where every plant assumes a verdure and luxuriance per- 
haps unknown to any other spot in this bold and romantic 
tract of country. At any rate, we consider their growing 
here a triumph to arboriculture. Eighty years ago, it 
would have been accounted an act of madness to plant 
trees within a mile of the sea; and now we have them flou- 
rishing in healthful prime within a few hundred yards of it. 
By-and-by we shall have them yet nearer. We are not of 
those who dream of seeing them in the course of time cast- 
ing their foliage over the deep, as willows by the water- 
courses ; nor do we ever expect to see shady promenades 
formed by them on the sea-beach ; yet we are anxious to 
take advantage of the fact here established, namely, that 
trees will grow in the neighbourhood of the ocean, and that, 
consequently, all our maritime villages may, by patience 
and perseverance, be converted into shady and sheltered 
spots. We do not pretend to say that they will grow as 
well in such situations as in inland districts; but whilst 
they exist so as to put forth leaves, our object is, in a 
certain degree, realised. 

There is a beautiful piece of lawn here in front of the 
hall, interspersed with shrubs and herbaceous plants, and 
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surrounded by terraced walks of very sequestered character. 
Though the trees towards the sea have suffered slightly from 
their exposed situation, those in the interior of the planta- 
tion are uninjured; whilst the whole appearance of the 
pleasure-ground might be taken for that of a garden in the 
very centre of England. 

Amongst the trees we measured here, we found an ash 
(Fraxinus excelsior) seventy-five feet high, and girting ten 
feet at bottom; a Scotch pine (Pinus syhestris) with a 
trunk seven feet in cirumference ; a sweet chestnut nine 
feet, and an oak thirteen feet six inches in girth; — indis- 
putable proofs that their proximity to the ocean has not 
materially affected their growth. 

Towards the north is an elevated knoll, on which stands 
a summer-house surrounded by some picturesque trees of 
the Scotch pine, oak, and sycamore. From this height there 
is a delightful view of the ocean ; the more charming when 
it can be enjoyed, as here, from the shelter of a sylvan 
bower. It embraces, too, a prospect of that particular part 
of the coast which is represented to be of such dangerous 
character, and which has become alike the dread of mari- 
ner and merchantman. The pleasantness of the town of 
Cromer, which adjoins this seat, is considerably enhanced 
by these plantations: they give a richness to the scene which 
maritime views seldom exhibit. 

It would add infinitely to the beauty of the romantic 
scenes in the neighbourhood, were this town, along with 
the village of Mundesley, embosomed more amidst the fo- 
liage of trees. The scenes between these places are of a 
nature unequalled in the east of England, and were they 
a little more sheltered with sylvan productions, they would 
form, during the summer months, retreats of a most pleasing 
character. 

Of these delightful places we shall have occasion to speak 
in noticing the trees and gardens of the villages of Norfolk, 
when they shall have due honour at our hands. 
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GUNTON PARK, 

THE SEAT OF LORD SUFFIELD, 

One of the older retreats in the county, surrounded by 
wide-spread plantations and extensive parks. The hall is 
pleasantly situated on an eminence, and though of some- 
what limited size for this otherwise magnificent place, it 
is considered to be a very elegant building. Many a fair 
sylvan prospect is to be had from this spot over the adjacent 
country, which is on all hands invested in the varied tints 
of vegetation, and is, in some instances, even picturesque 
and grand. 

In front of the mansion is a beautiful verdant lawn» 
decorated with shrubs and magnificent forest trees, chiefly 
of the oak tribe, some of which are of very elegant form. 
In a circular space in the pleasure-ground stands a yew- 
tree, the finest specimen of this species we have seen in 
Norfolk, of which we give an etching. At one foot Irom the 
ground it meal^ures "six feet one inch in circumference, and 
at five feet from the ground, six feet eight inches. It is 
thirty-five feet high, and covers a circle of forty-five yards. 
There is a lofty avenue of beech-trees here, well worthy of 
notice: the lines have been planted very close to each 
other, and the trees display a grace and majestic uniformity 
which we have seldom seen exceeded. The varieties of the 
English oak are exceedingly numerous in this pleasure- 
ground, some of them being of a dark green colour, with 
leaves deeply lobed and in bunches, whilst others are of a 
lighter colour and very slightly notched. 

In general, the finest trees upon this estate seem to be of 
the beech and chestnut tribes. Of the former, we measured 
several which had smooth stems forty feet in length, and 
which, at one foot from the ground, were thirteen feet in 
circumference. 
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The tree, however, which is worthy of especial notice, 
and which has excited wonder and astonishment in the 
minds of those who care little for trees in general, is an 
oak, about a mile distant from the mansion, and upon the 
same estate. It stands upon the borders of a wood, near 
to Mr. Day's garden, in the hamlet of Thorpe Market. 
In some respects it may be termed the oak of the county, — 
one of the most extraordinary trees in this land of trees, 
many and noble though they be. It is impossible to look 
upon this object without emotion. Surrounded as it is by 
lofty trees of various character, it rises to a great height 
above every thing else of the vegetable kind in the neigh- 
bourhood, and claims the proud distinction of being the 
king and cbief of all. It is upright, lofty, and embow- 
ering : it is not only characteristic of strength and majesty, 
but it forms, in every respect, a beautiful tree. It reveals 
to us the perfect appearances of the species, and at once 
commands our assent to the high praises that have been 
bestowed upon it by all the nations of antiquity. Well was 
the foliage of such a tree chosen by them as the symbol 
of the highest degree of nobility, of imperial authority, 
and civic distinction. Proudly rearing itself above all the 
pigmy tribes that are about it, it has become to the villagers 
an object upon which they look with veneration and awe : 
their children know it, and run eagerly and proudly to 
show it to us : by them it is very appropriately called the 
•* Great Oak," the « King of Thorpe," and by other titles 
significant of its imperial character. We have been told 
by those who live here, both with sorrow and joy, " that it 
has been three times condemned and as often reprieved : " 
this, however, must be a mistake : we cannot believe that 
the monstrous idea of cutting it down could have entered 
into the mind of the noble proprietor, who, we believe, is 
very fond of his trees. Timber-merchants, perhaps, might 
delight in slaughtering it ; and, with this view, so much as 
eighty or a hundred pounds have been named as a price for 
it, to the keeper of the woods ; but we do not think that any 
of them have dared to talk of such a thing to its owner, who, 
we trust, will in no evil hour be led to sanction its removal. 
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Though old and full of years, it is yet a " hale green tree :" 
its timber is yet sound, and we can readily fancy, that, to 
those who supply our dockyards, and who could lay the 
axe unconcernedly to its root, it forms a most desirable 
prize. We trust that such men in future will be met, in 
all quarters, with a prompt refusal even to look at it. Upon 
entering one of our older demesnes the other day, and 
asking the gate-keeper, who appeared to be a very respect- 
able old lady, if the family were at home, explaining, at 
the same time, our anxiety to look at the trees upon the 
estate, the good woman, mistaking our object^ replied 
somewhat angrily, '^ It's no use your looking at them, for 
Mrs. B. would not part with them, though you were to 
give her a thousand pounds a-piece for them." This answer 
was to us perfectly satisfactory, and we proceeded on our 
errand, leaving this enthusiastic admirer of trees — enthusi- 
astic at least in adopting her employer's ideas — still more 
irritated at our temerity. The same spirit, we trust, will be 
exercised in this quarter, so that this noble object may be 
saved from an ignominious end. 

Were this tree ours, we should immediately have a space 
of fifty yards cleared around it, and, after laying it down 
in turf, have it enclosed with iron rails or common pali- 
sading. We should, furthermore, have an elegant gravel 
walk leading to it from the village of Thorpe, in order that 
the public might visit it conveniently ; for, at present, it is 
of most difficult access, being surrounded by woody under- 
growths and rank herbage. 

This tree soars to the height of about seventy feet ; it has 
a trunk forty-two feet in length ; its circumference, at one 
foot from the ground, being twenty-one feet six inches, — 
dimensions which denote a noble and well-constructed tree. 
We give a drawing of it, in a subsequent page, of twice 
the size of our usual etchings. 

After looking upon this magnificent object, we do not 
feel inclined or warranted to notice any other tree upon 
this estate. 
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HORSFORD HALL, 

THE 8BAT OF MRS. DAY. 



Tho8£ who expect to find that the order of our notices 
should have a reference to seats contiguous to each other, 
will, we fear, be occasionally disappointed. It was certainly 
our intention to visit them according to the respective hun- 
dreds or divisions of the county in which they are situated; 
but we have found that such a plan is to us, who have only 
a few leisure hours to devote to the subject, quite imprac- 
ticable. For aught we know, the method we are pursuing 
may to some be the preferable one, and, till otherwise in- 
formed, we shall continue it, premising that no seat really 
worthy of notice in the county shall escape our observation. 
Our next excursion, then, commences with the above- 
mentioned residence, a place which derives considerable 
dignity from the lofty and picturesque specimens of old 
trees with which it is adorned. Horsford, it appears, was 
in ancient times a place of great note. The barons of 
Horsford had a castle here, the remains of which were 
still to be seen even so lately as Blomefield's time. The 
Home Park, according to ancient records, was, in the reign 
of Henry VIIL, well stocked with deer; and the Chace, 
a barren tract of country of a thousand acres, was clad 
with trees and underwood, the last of which were felled 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. But whilst these have 
passed away, we have to direct attention to their descend- 
ants, now rising in equally interesting garbs in front of the 
mansion. 

We like the appearance of this seat beyond many. The 
trees of the park, and those in the neighbourhood of the 
church, of the elm tribe, sufficiently testify the venerable 
character of the place, whilst their dense and lofty growth 
throws an air of stillness and tranquillity about it, which, 
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to the contemplative mind, constitutes one of the greatest 
charms of rural life. Though close to the road-side, it has 
a delightfully sequestered character, and, as to retirement, 
forms such a picture as we sometimes see about ruined 
towers, or other scenes of departed greatness. We have 
no idea of what the age of these trees may be ; and indeed 
it is doubtful whether any one living can give us any in- 
formation on this point, for we have been told that they 
had attained to a goodly size half a century ago. There 
are none of them, however, of extreme age, and we refer 
to them rather as perfect trees, some of them of picturesque 
appearance, and adding considerable charms to the locality 
where they grow. 

Those of most noted character here are of the Scotch 
pine (Pinus sylvestrisX some of which are of exceeding 
beauty. There is one which stands close to the road-side, 
and near a little gateway, which, at one foot from the 
ground, measures nine feet in circumference, being about 
sixty-five feet in height. This, however, cannot be con- 
sidered a perfect tree, for it has a bifidated head, and wants 
that contorted and shaggy appearance peculiar to the spe- 
cies when seen in its native abodes. The specimen repre- 
sented in the etching is of different character, and may be 
said to possess the excellence of its kindred on the northern 
hills — in every respect a fit accompaniment to the bold 
scenes which it was originally formed to adorn. We are 
sometimes surprised to find this tree accommodating itself 
so well to the flat and fertile plains of Norfolk ; for, in its 
native habitations it has to seek its support amidst rocks and 
ravines, and in some instances in the interstices of sand- 
stone ; situations in which it attains to its greatest beauty. 

There is an oak here which has excited considerable at- 
tention amongst lovers of trees ; but, to our ideas, it is formal 
and deficient in ramification. The usual characteristics of 
the English oak would certainly be misapplied in describing 
this object. The circumference of the space covered by its 
branches is eighty-five yards. Here is also an English elm 
{Ulmus campestris\ twelve feet in circumference and seventy 
feet high. 
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FELTHORPE PARK, 

THE 8BAT OF JOSEPH GELDART, ESQ. 



Some sixteen or seyenteen years ago, there appeared in the 
newspapers of this district, an advertisement of an unusual 
character, and which at the time excited a good deal of 
surprise. It was for an estate of poor land, a bad estate, 
as some interpreted it, at a convenient distance from the 
chief city of Norfolk. This advertisement, we are told, 
emanated from the gentleman whose name appears above, 
and led to the purchase of the estate which we have now 
the pleasure of noticing, at that time a tract of land the 
most wretched and miserable of any in the county ; a place 
apparently on which Heaven had frowned from the begin- 
ning, and which bore nothing but ling and lichen, — the 
lowest products in the scale of vegetable life. All was 
desolation. It was indeed a poor and miserable spot, in 
every respect far from fertility : it had a morass in it, too, 
which a few stray wild-fowl occasionally visited, and which 
the feet of men were careful in approaching. In the lati- 
tude of the Orkneys, it might have escaped particular 
remark ; but environed as it was at a moderate distance by 
the green hedgerows and yet greener parks and pleasure- 
grounds of the ^'goodly land" of England, it seemed to 
exhibit more legibly something of the dire effects of the 
original transgression. By some this picture will be thought 
gloomy enough, yet it is notorious that such was the aspect 
of this place, when it came into the possession of the present 
proprietor. To purchase land of such desperate character, 
was of course acknowledged by many to be a very foolish 
thing; to plant trees in it for the purpose of growing, was 
considered by the oracular to be an act of madness, which 
men sometimes voiU follow out, notwithstanding all that can 
[No. VI.] T 
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be said or done to persuade to the contrary; "for how," they 
said, and with some show of reason, '^can trees flourish 
where the heath can scarcely exist?" Amidst so much 
discouragement, however, some we believe were liberal 
enough to say, that if any living thing of the tree kind did 
survive here, it would at farthest be confined to the Scotch 
pine, which was represented in the usual style, as prepared 
to grow anywhere except on the sea-beach. 

Whilst these sage sayings about soils and their capabilities 
were being delivered, the work of improvement went for- 
ward. Trees of various character and constitution were 
placed over this poor land : seasons came and went, and 
with them came the budding and decline of their charge, 
in common with the rest of the children of the forest; . 
and a few years more they were full of life and beauty. 
They had made this place their home ; and the sudden and 
delightful change which it then presented, is spoken of by 
those who had seen it in its desolate state, as more akin to 
an effort of magic than of Nature. That the oak should 
take to itself such form and character in a soil of this 
description was scarcely to be believed, for it had been 
always associated with rich and cultivated land. That the 
chestnut and lime, again, should rise so well, was equally 
astonishing ; for they, too, had been hitherto assigned by 
many only to loamy soils and sheltered situations; yet so 
rapid was their growth, as was that of every other species 
planted, that in a few years this place assumed a rich and 
sheltered appearance, and it is now one of the most de- 
lightful retreats we have in the neighbourhood. 

Our writing about trees in this strain may appear to some 
but as an idle tale. We care not. He who can look upon 
such a tract of country as this is, once so desolate and now 
so lovely — this rejoicing of the desert — without admiring 
the change, is surely a very unenviable being. The rising of 
the beautiful forms of trees, even in favourable situations, 
is proudly looked upon as a triumph of skill and industry; 
but that a noble vegetation should be made to overrun the 
expanses of desert land, and convert those waste places into 
scenes of sylvan grandeur and repose, is well calculated to 
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fill the mind with astonishment and delight. To say the 
least of it, it is praiseworthy employment ; employment, 
too, which we shall never tire in advocating. 

The trees that are grouped around this seat, though 
yonng, are very beautiful and of select varieties. We were 
glad to find that the hawthorns are amongst those of which 
the proprietor approves. Of this genus we observed C. 
axyacantha^ punctata, and tanacetifoiiay trees which are not 
only very desirable whilst in bloom, but which enliven the 
declining year by their bright and shining berries. Mr. 
Loudon observes that, ** of all the genera of hardy deci- 
duous ligneous plants in cultivation in British gardens, 
there is not one which, taking it altogether, can be com- 
pared with the genus Cratsegus." On the lawn, in front 
of the house, is a pine-tree, raised from a seed brought 
firom Italy, which belongB, we think, to the Pinus Pinea^ 
or the true stone-pine, a species which is very plentiful in 
that country, as it is in Spain, Greece, and on the coast of 
Barbary. Like the other trees of this species in England, 
it forms a mere bush. It may be necessary to remark here, 
that the tree usually called the stone-pine in this county, 
is the pinaster or cluster-pine; so that our description will 
accord but ill with the ideas that are prevalent here about 
its lofty appearance; more especially as this county is famed 
above all others for specimens of the latter tree. 

But without stopping to recount the individual trees that 
are here, which would be rather a difficult task, we may 
state, that the prophecies which were hazarded as to the 
unfitness of this place to bear all sorts of timber have not 
been verified ; and that, though at considerable expense, it 
has been converted into a beautiful sylvan domain. The 
pine-tree, it is true, is here in profusion, and its dusky 
wreath is at all times welcome to us ; but it forms a solitary 
individual only, amidst the assemblage of vegetable life 
with which this seat is decorated. Trees of other character 
have been brought here, and they have brought all their 
beauties with them. The golden festoons of the laburnum; 
the silvery and yet lovelier hues of the acacia ; the elegant 
drapery of the birch ; the massive touches of the oak-tree, 

t2 
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king of all ; the reyerend elm, associated wherever seen with 
'^ ruins grey;" the pillars of the poplar tribe, if we recol- 
lect aright, contrasting well with the spreading beeches and 
sycamores ; the upright, sun-courting willows, so brightly 
irradiated by the beams of that luminary when he shines ; 
the limes, or tilias^ with their ^' floating wool or feathers," 
as the botanical term signifies; the hawthorns heralding 
the spring ; with many other objects of vegetable beauty, 
are already to be seen here ; whilst, as years roll on, we 
may expect that they will become invested in yet nobler 
attire. 

As to the morass, which formerly existed here, its appro- 
priation, we have no doubt, has been anticipated by our 
readers. It was formed into a lake, which presents a most 
delightful object in a picture of admirable design and ar- 
rangement. Viewed from the front of the building, the 
scene in this direction is of a varied and charming character, 
and happily terminated in the distance by the old planta- 
tions of Haverland. Around this lake we observed some 
elegant trees of the willow tribe, especially of the blue 
willow (Salix alba ccBtulea^ Loudon), a favourite tree with 
the late Sir J. E. Smith, who, in writing of it, says, *'it is 
so remarkable and valuable that we venture to name it as 
a species, that it may be the more noticed," — a very ques- 
tionable step for such a botanist to have taken, though in 
regard to a tree of considerable worth and attraction. 

We were glad to observe that the particular nature of 
the soil and situation has been taken advantage of here, 
in planting bushes of the Rhododendron ponticum in such 
profusion. These eminently beautiful and brilliant shrubs 
are well adapted to form thickets in woods and groves ; and 
we hope their adoption in such situations will soon become 
general. Those who object to the gloom of the forest, 
caused by the thick foliage overhead, may brighten their 
path considerably by fringing it with this plant and other 
varieties of the same genus. Under favourable circum- 
stances, no shrub bursts into such a spectacle of beauty : 
it forms of itself a feast of flowers, such as June or July 
cannot equal. 
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We have felt particularly delighted in noticing this place, 
on acconnt of the great change that has been wrought upon 
it by the proprietor. In England, be it remembered, we 
have natural gardens, — tracts of country that are of easy 
culture, and upon which yegetables rise and luxuriate with 
little care. In such situations we are not surprised at their 
growing : but to find those objects suddenly rising upon a 
place which was so lately an absolute waste, and upon which 
the hand of man had never laboured before, is well entitled 
to command our admiration and approval. 

In visiting such a place, the following reflections naturally 
suggest themselves to us, namely, — ^That the nature of trees 
is b^inning to be understood; and, consequently, that a 
great proportion of the waste land in our country may be 
converted either into fruitful fields, or made to assume the 
appearance of fertility. So lately as forty years ago the 
oak-tree was assigpied to rich sheltered valleys, and there 
only ; and if any one had been bold enough in those times 
to have planted it elsewhere, he would have been subjected 
to the ridicule of his neighbours. We trust the time is at 
hand when, so far as regards the hardy trees of Britain, 
there will be less distinction made as to soil or situation ; 
not that we do not believe that certain soils are fiivourable 
to the growth of particular species of trees ; but because 
the fancied partiality of all trees to certain soils has de- 
terred many from planting altogether. It is now a well- 
known fact, that if sheltered when young, an oak will grow 
almost anywhere, and that a sycamore will grow on any 
land without shelter. 

Generally speaking, however, a seat such as this is, and 
on such soil, so completely wooded and so elegant in many 
of its traits, is only to be realised by considerable care and 
expense. 

In passing from the bleak scenes in the neighbourhood, 
the visitor will be especially surprised to find that, over the 
pleasure-ground here, the green and verdant lawn, which 
has so justly become the boast of our country, is in great 
perfection. 
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BOOTON HALL, 

THE RESIDENCE OF SAMUEL BIRCHAM, ESQ. 



A wide-spread park graced by some noble trees, which are 
chiefly of the oak tribe, and, for Norfolk, enjoying a con- 
siderable share of natural beauty. The surface is undulated, 
and affords from some points a very interesting view of the 
surrounding villages ; amongst others that of Reepham, 
pleasantly situated upon its hill. A quiet array of church 
towers is likewise seen from the eminences in this park, 
rising amidst the foliage of old plantations — at all times a 
happy and peaceful scene. The trees here are of a revered 
class, of a like venerable age, and have not been unnoticed 
by the worshippers of the grand in nature. The elms, 
especially, have put on the dignity and hoary roughness of 
extreme age, and are, as painters' trees, possessed of consi- 
derable attractions. One of these, growing near to a small 
pond on the lawn, measures fourteen feet in circumference 
and is about seventy feet in height. The other lofty trees 
here stand around the Cat's-hed garden or orchard, and are 
of the same species. The tops of these objects rise in a 
green mass above all the others, indicating to the beholder 
at the distance of a few miles off, the ancient and important 
residence about which they are grouped. In general, it is 
easy to distinguish the character of any given seat by the 
trees that are thus seen towering above it. In Norfolk, a 
stranger, even, might tell with a degree of certainty, the 
various places of note, and their relative importance, by the 
bulk and grandeur of the objects of this description which 
surround them; for, so far as our experience goes, these 
signs have not in any case misled us. 

The oaks are the most numerous class of trees here, and 
are chiefly interesting on account of their lofty appearance. 
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Some of the largest of them are on an adjoining farm oc- 
cupied by Mr. Parsons ; and there is a very noble specimen 
with a beautiful stem growing in a hedgerow betwixt the 
hall and the church, a tree which has attracted considerable 
attention in this part of the county. These trees, which 
are all of the British oak {Quercus Robur)j display an 
endless variety of form and hue ; some of them presenting 
a pendulous character, others a fastigiate outline; whilst as 
to leaves, some are lanceolate, some entire, and others, 
again, deeply lobed and of an evergreen colour. In fact, 
there are no bounds to the varieties that may be discovered 
in this plantation, and we have no doubt that, when the 
foliage is about to fall, the contrasts will be still more 
apparent. 

This seat derives considerable beauty from its proximity 
to the estate of Sail, and the well-wooded ridge of country 
which, from that park, stretches around it in the distance 
towards the village of Reepham, which, as already observed, 
forms a very pleasing and picturesque picture, when beheld 
from some of the higher eminences of the park. 

The hall is rather indifferently situated, and commands 
but a limited prospect of the lovely and diversified scenes 
in the neighbourhood. It is surrounded by a well-kept 
modern garden, tastefully interspersed with our prettiest 
shrubs and flowers. The trees of the park, however, form 
the chief charm of this place, and are amongst the goodly 
number of those whose existence is indispensable to its 
retaining a place amongst the parks of Norfolk. Were 
they to be removed, it would, with many others, be in 
danger of assuming only the character of a spacious corn- 
field : so important are they in filling up scenes of this 
description. 

A much grander effect would have marked the park sce- 
nery here, had the trees been left in groups, and with some 
r^^d to picturesque beauty, instead of standing singly. 
This is a defect, however, which may yet be remedied by 
having thickets of young ones planted around some of the 
older specimens in the vicinity of the hall. 
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OUR TREES.— No. V. 



The Yew — Taxus baccata. 

This very dismal tree» — " a brother to dragons and a com- 
panion to owls/' — a tree of the night rather than of the 
day, — is generally found about desolate or ruined build- 
ings, shunning the light, and not unfrequently indicating 
the lonely and peaceful churchyard. It is a tree of afflic- 
tion — a sorrowful object — and, by the common suffrages 
of mankind, typical of wounded affection. From seeing 
it so often in such situations, associated with the mournful 
silence of the grave, it is, even in modem times, invested 
with a character almost sacred and inviolable. Being an 
evergreen, it is chosen as a symbol of constancy; and hence 
Blair, in reference to the grave, says, — 

** Well do I know thee by Uiy trusiff yew ; 
Cheerless nnsocial plant that loves to dwell 
'Midst sknlls and coffins, epitaphs and worms." 

From its unchanging appearance, coupled with its hardi- 
ness and longevity, it has been likewise adopted as figurative 
of eternity. It lives to the age of a thousand years and 
upwards ; and in some of the more mountainous districts 
of Wales it is even considered to be immortal, for, as they 
express it, '* it never dies outright." Wordsworth has pro- 
nounced it to be 

" A living thing 
Produced too slowly ever to decay/' 

Those who plant this tree, then, plant indeed for pos- 
terity! That it lives to the age we have assigned to it, 
there can be very little doubt. Of the age of the yew in 
Fortingal churchyard, Perthshire, there is no precise ac- 
count ; but it is believed to have been a flourishing tree at 
the commencement of the Christian era, and that it may yet 
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exist for some centuries to come. The yews at Tytherly, in 
Wiltshire, are above 500 years old ; and those at Fountains 
Abbey, in Yorkshire, are ascertained to be of an age upwards 
of 800 years. According to De CandoUe's method of cal- 
culating the age of trees, the yew at Darley, Derbyshire, 
would number 1356 years ; and the Ankerwyke yew, near 
Staines, above a thousand. This tree, therefore, is justly 
invested with the character of being more enduring even 
than the long-lived oak, or any other tree peculiar to the 
climate of Britain. So extraordinary is its vitality, and so 
interesting has it become in other respects, that instead 
of young plants of the species being brought to decorate 
churches, as is customary, those sacred edifices have been 
erected beside existing full-grown specimens of this tree, 
and have been known to crumble into decay beside their 
more lasting and imperishable companions. Such is the 
wonderful existence that has been given to this tree, that, 
for length of years, even the massive piles of arohitecture 
contend unequally with it ! When men generally become 
educated to respect these objects where they add an at- 
traction to any particular locality, and, instead of cutting 
them down without any reason whatever, are taught to 
respect and reverence them as ornaments which were in- 
tended to be upon the earth, yews of extreme age and 
consequent beauty will be far more common about hallowed 
and sequestered scenes. At present, few people see any 
beauty in a yew : it is considered to be only a cumberer of 
the ground ; and, consequently, it is very often cut short 
in its career before it displays what beauty it possesses. 
Though a gloomy object, we maintain there are certain 
situations which no other tree can fill so well. About the 
cemetery and ruined tower it has a charm which even the 
pine and cypress tribes do not wear: its deep green and 
impervious foliage accords better with the solemnity of 
such places than any other tree of the garden, and renders 
it the favourite object for such situations in all civilized 
countries. 

During the seventeenth century, this tree was generally 
used in curious gardens for being clipped into globular and 
[No. VIL] V 
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conical figures, and, in some instances, into that of beasts 
and birds ; but this questionable taste has in a great mea- 
sure subsided, and the practice is now seldom adopted in 
the gardens of our nobility and gentry. Evelyn was very 
fond of such figures, and takes credit to himself for being 
one of the first to introduce this ornamental style of gar- 
dening to the public. Full of indignation at this absurd 
practice. Miller observes — " There never was a person who 
had considered the beauty of a tree in its natural growth, 
with all its branches diffused on every side, but must 
acknowledge such a tree infinitely more beautiful than any 
of those shorn figures so much studied by persons of a 
grovelling imagination.*' 

It is very remarkable that Milton, who was surrounded 
with garden scenery of this character, should have avoided 
borrowing any of his imagery from the then prevailing 
taste, and that his painting the beauties of a garden should 
be descriptive of a style which really existed not in his day, 
and which has been adopted only in the modem pleasure- 
grounds of England. In the Fourth Book of " Paradise 
Lost/' there are several instances in which the easy and 
natural beauties of the present mode are pourtrayed with a 
nicety, proving, we think, that in this respect, as in many 
others, he far outstript his own times ; and that as far as 
regards the art of elegant gardening, it may be considered 
as already at the height of perfection. 

In glancing at the history of this tree, it is curious to 
consider to what a variety of purposes it has been subser- 
vient, and to what opposite ends it has sometimes contri- 
buted. Looking upon it rising in doleful silence about the 
grave-yard, the chosen object of that peaceful abode, and 
planted there as if to reconcile the affections of the living, 
it is somewhat difiicult for us to believe that it should ever 
have been in this country the principal weapon in the strifeful 
and momentous day of war, and that it is associated with 
some of the greatest internal commotions that our country 
ever experienced. Turning to the remote pages of our 
English history, we find that from the earliest times to the 
date of the invention of fire-arms, and even afterwards. 
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the yew-bow was the chief instrument in the hands of con- 
tending armies. 

In the fifteenth year of the reign of Edward III., when a 
war with France was contemplated, an order was issued to 
the chief officers of the English counties, to provide re- 
spectively five hundred yew-bows and five hundred bundles 
of arrows. This order was repeated for several years after- 
wards, and in particular the sheriff of Gloucestershire was 
commanded to furnish five hundred painted bows with a 
like number of those in general use. The famous battle of 
Cressy was fought with yew-bows ; and the victory of Poic- 
tiers was chiefly ascribed to the excellent archery of the 
English with these implements. The decisive triumph 
over the Scots in 1402, was obtained by the English bow 
and arrow ; and the battle of Agincourt, in which Henry V. 
proved himself so victorious over the French, was achieved 
principally through the use of this weapon. To those who 
have never witnessed the shooting of a practised archer, 
the bow appears to be anything but warlike ; and hence 
many people are sceptical as to the force with which an 
arrow discharged from a bow strikes an object at the 
distance of a few hundred yards. Some idea, however, 
may be conceived of its effect, when in the hands of a dex- 
terous archer, by an account given by King Edward VI«, 
who says that a hundred archers of his guard shot before 
him two arrows each, and afterwards altogether ; and that 
they shot at an inch board, which some pierced quite 
through and struck into the other board : many of them 
pierced it quite through with the heads of their arrows, the 
boards being well-seasoned timber. According to Ossian, 
the son of Lonval makes the following reply to the King of 
Trenmor: " I will not lift the spear, for my arm is not 
strong with years; but with the feathered arrow I have 
learned to pierce a distant foe. The wise shun the strength 
of my bow." 

Amongst civilized nations the bow is no longer used as 
an instrument of war&re, but solely as affording an elegant 
amusement to both sexes. Archery meetings are increasing 
rapidly in England, and this circumstance alone will create 
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a demand for the wood of this tree. In order that they 
may produce bow timber sufBciently slender and elastic, the 
plants should be set in rich sheltered land and very close to 
each other, so that there may be no side branches of any 
thickness on the principal stem. This tree is naturally 
inclined to throw out horizontal spray, like the common 
pine, in which case it is of little use to the bow-maker. 

The general culture of these trees resembles that which is 
applied to the pine tribe, with this difference, that they may 
be more readily propagated by cuttings than the generality 
of needle-leaved trees. When this plan is adopted, shoots 
of nine inches in length should be selected either in the 
month of April or August, taking care to cut them imme- 
diately below the last year's growth, so that a small portion 
of the wood which is two years old may adhere to each. 
If this be attended to they will strike root more readily. 
The lower leaves should be trimmed off at bottom, and the 
slips planted in a sheltered and shady border of light sandy 
soil. In the course of two years they will be sufficiently 
rooted to be removed into nursery lines, where they may 
remain for two years more previous to their final trans- 
plantation. If the plants are to be raised from seeds, which 
is the process most generally adopted, the berries should be 
gathered in October and immediately sown in very loose 
friable soilf in such land as is likely to retain these qualities 
for two years or more, for the plants will not all appear till 
the second spring; and if the seeds be placed in firm clayey 
soil, the likelihood is that it becomes so hardened by the 
weather that no vegetating power can break through it, 
and, consequently, a very meagre crop is the result. 

On account of the slowness of its growth, and the com- 
parative smallness of size it attains to, the yew will never 
be in general use as a timber tree, though its wood has been 
represented as superior to any other for the purposes of the 
cabinet-maker. When its texture is close, it produces a 
beautiful surface equal to that of the finest mahogany; 
whilst its roots are in great request, on account of their 
richly marbled appearances, for small fancy articles. The 
tree in its living state is generally valued for its use in 
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hedges, in protecting tender plants, and in affording food 
and shelter to a portion of the winged tribes. It is a tree 
from which the nightingale delights to serenade the fayoured 
inhabitants of onr suburban yillas, and its thick shelter is 
sought after by blackbirds, thrushes, and singing birds in 
general, during the cold of winter. 

Its chief charm, however, consists in its singular adapta- 
tion for adorning the places of the dead, and other scenes 
of a sorrowful and hallowed description. Nothing could 
be more proper than such a selection ; and whilst we have 
often to object to the misapplication of such objects, we 
have to recommend the general use of this tree as above 
all others appropriate. The pine is a gloomy looking tree ; 
but, upon seeing it by the grave-yard, we cannot help 
tracing its descent from the mountain top, its native abode, 
and, consequently, it appears to us there as if it were from 
home : the weeping willow, again, like every other tree 
of the genus, is occasionally gay, rejoicing in the gale at 
intervals, — a tree of the living, and of the bright world 
rather than of the land of ^' deep forgetfulness." It has 
its sorrow, but it is that of a season only : like an April 
day, it has ^' tears and smiles together;" whereas a yew is 
constant in its sadness : in all times and seasons it wears 
the same funereal hue, and seems to delight in that cha- 
racter. 

In like manner, beside churches, cathedrals, pillars, and 
statues, the yew forms a very pleasing and harmonious 
object. It is a tree upon which antiquarians look with 
delight. In the courts of the ruined hall its sad and 
lonely appearance confers an additional interest upon the 
surrounding scenes. 

We cannot help thinking that there are many situations 
which might be considerably improved by the aid of this 
tree. In Norfolk the yew is very scarce, and in its church- 
yards almost unknown. We are miserably behind conti- 
nental nations in the respect we pay to the decorating of 
the depositories of the dead. Some of our churchyards 
are absolute wastes — without a tree of any description — as 
if our country had been only recently inhabited by civilized 
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beings. No foreigner, who had not visited our rural dis- 
tricts, would believe that the places which contain the ashes 
of our departed friends are shrubless, treeless patches of 
land, where the fitce of savage Nature is scarcely subdued, 
and where the storm and the tempest riot as they may. It is 
obvious to every one, that a few trees would not only afford 
shelter to such places, but induce birds to perch there and 
give their song. Shall we be asked what real use the singing 
of a bird would be in such a situation 7 
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HAVERLAND PARK, 

THE SEAT OF EDWARD FELLOWES, ESQ., M. P. 



The most of oar readers are aware that a splendid mansion 
is now being bailt here, that the old hall is to be removed, 
and that the grounds are to be remodelled by a landscape- 
gardener of some note in the present day — ^at least so far as 
this county is concerned. We shall anxiously watch the 
proceedings in this latter department of the work, because 
we are persuaded that few places are so susceptible of 
being turned to good account. We have gone carefully 
over this seat, and we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it to be full of the elements of a grand rural retirement, 
and, if such a character is not given to it at its completion, 
it will be because it« natural beauties and capabilities have 
been mismanaged. 

The new building stands upon an eminence, and is of 
the Italian style of architecture. Towards the left, in the 
distance, is a magnificent lake of water, over which hangs 
the pendent spray of the birch-tree, willow, and alder, 
broken and varied by the bolder and more sombre masses 
of the pine. In front is a beautiful and ample lawn, 
studded with youthful oaks, and skirted by the more s^ed 
of that race. To the right, again, are some of the most 
wonderful vegetable structures we ever beheld : they are 
elm-trees, (Ulmus montana glabra^ Loudon), and look like 
green pavilions* Here also are oak-trees, of a size and 
beauty entitling them to be reckoned amongst the flower 
of England ; with limes, beeches, chestnuts, and pines that 
have attained to their full maturity. In short, there is 
nothing wanting but original design to render this place 
one of the most eminent seats in Norfolk. 

The finest tree upon this estate, is an alder {Alms gluti- 
nMa\ growing on the right-hand side of the road, upon 
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entering the village of Haverland. It stands in a damp 
favourable situation near to a rivulet, and soars to the 
height of sixty-two feet or thereabouts. The trunk at one 
foot from the ground is eleven feet seven inches in cir- 
cumference. It is an upright well-proportioned tree, and 
is, perhaps, the finest specimen of the kind in England. 
The next largest recorded trees of this species, are in the 
Bishop of Durham's park at Bishop Auckland, one of 
which measures eleven feet in girth. An alder of such 
magnitude is a very singular object, the tree being gen- 
erally cut down in its youth. Like the oak at Thorpe, it 
deserves some care and attention being paid to it by having 
a fence set around it, for we are afraid, from the rugged 
state of the ground where it stands, its great worth is not 
known, and that some trifling incident may one day lead to 
its removal. 

At a residence already exhibiting the signs of unusual 
magnificence, we trust that a portion of the park will be set 
apart for that most interesting and indispensable accom- 
paniment to every gentleman's seat — an Arboretum. By an 
arboretum, we mean a collection of all the trees that will 
stand the rigour of a British winter, arranged in natural 
groups — a great congregation of the grand objects that 
adorn our country, whether in forests, fields, or cultivated 
gardens, brought together so that their beautiful and diver- 
sified characters may be seen and studied as if in a museum. 
The most of our extensive seats, formed within the last few 
years, have a portion of their pleasure-ground devoted to 
this important object, and our suggestions in this instance 
cannot surely be misplaced, especially as they refer to a 
place which raises our expectations so high. The mansion 
is already in existence. Its character, style, and size are 
before the public, and they are called magnificent. Our 
only anxiety is that there may be a suitableness of adjoining 
scenes to such grandeur, for be it remembered that every 
mansion forms, or ought to form, the central feature to all 
its accompaniments. See our remarks on this subject, 
under the head of Hillington, in a subsequent page. 
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WESTWICK PARK, 

THB SEAT OF JACK PETRE, ESQ. 



Upon enteriog this splendid demesne, the first object that 
attracts our attention and excites our admiration, is a mount 
of noble pines, on the right-hand side of the drive. The 
triumphant music of this wood is like the sounding of the 
sea. This estate is altogether celebrated for its pine-trees, 
which are chiefly of the Pinus Pinaster^ or cluster pine ; 
and in looking at such extensive tracts of country covered 
with this species, the wonder to a stranger is, whence such 
a quantity of plants could have been brongkt, and why so 
many soft-wooded trees should be raised in preference to 
the Pintis sylvestris, which produces infinitely superior tim- 
ber. This seat excels any other place in England for its 
cluster pines, either as to height, bulk, or number ; and it 
is worthy of remark, that for fine specimens of this tree, 
Norfolk generally is unequalled by any other county. Turn- 
ing to the Transactions of the Society for the Encouragement 
of ArtSy we find the following communication relative to 
the planting of these trees, which will be perused with in- 
terest by our readers. It is from the pen of that celebrated 
planter, J. Bemey Petre, Esq., father of the present pro- 
prietor. He says : ^* Having been a planter of firs and 
forest trees for more than fifty years upon a large scale, my 
firiends have often solicited me to lay the particulars before 
your society, as few in the kingdom have exceeded me in 
this pursuit. I am at length induced to lay my labours 
before you in the following statement : — About thirty years 
ago, I planted in my park and on the heath adjoining, about 
200 acres with different trees ; the soil of the latter was so 
poor that the Scotch firs, which I chiefly appropriated to 
that place, died after having been planted fifteen years, 
[No. VII.] X 
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owing to the poverty of the soil and their exposed situation. 
The pinaster, or cluster pine, has always been a favourite 
tree with me for the beauty of its foliage and goodness of 
the timber. I have in my groves, I believe, some of the 
finest in the kingdom, estimated by Mr. Nathaniel Kent, of 
Craig's Court, a member of your society, as containing five 
loads of timber in a tree, and upwards of eighty feet high ; 
it therefore occurred to me to raise some young plants from 
them, and when these plants were two years old, I filled up 
with these young pinasters the vacancies occasioned by the 
death of the Scotch firs, and though planted sixteen years 
after them, they are now by far the largest and handsomest 
trees. Upon observing the rapid growth of these trees, I 
was induced to enlarge my plantations, and took into my 
park 200 acres more, which I planted entirely with pinas- 
ters, except in the valleys where other trees grow. My 
pinaster plants were all raised from my own seed ; and this 
year their progress has been astonishing, and they are the 
admiration of all persons who have seen them. I am pre- 
paring to add another hundred acres, and have raised above 
200,000 plants for that purpose; I shall then have a plant- 
ation of 600 acres, with a five-mile drive through it. Dec. 
Ist, 1809." 

With reference to the same tree, Mr. Petre, in another 
communication to this society, observes : ^' As to soil, they 
will grow on any. I have plants that have made shoots of 
five feet in two years, where the soil is a bleak, heathy sand 
at top, and gets down either to a hard strong gravel, or a 
dead yellow sand ; and where they are planted on the de- 
clivity of a hill, I have seen the main roots so fleet that they 
have come out of the surface, and struck in again two or 
three feet down the bill, if steep. Having been in the 
habit of planting pinasters for upwards of forty years, yon 
may justly presume I have them of all sizes. The pinasters 
on the above-mentioned poor soil have been planted about 
nine years ; they measure from ten to twenty inches round, 
and I have many in my older plantations that measure from 
three to four feet round, and their height upwards of forty 
feet. * » * Those pinasters which Mr. Kent estimated 
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at near five loads of timber in a tree were planted in the 
year 1702. The largest are about ten feet in circumference; 
three feet above the ground they diminish very gradually 
till they get near the top. July 13, 1810." This is cheer- 
ing information to proprietors of poor soil. It has been 
generally understood that the Scotch pine is of all trees 
the least scrupulous as to the quality of the land they may 
be placed in ; but we have a proof here that another indi- 
vidnal of the cone-bearing family is equally, if not more, 
serriceable in sheltering bleak and barren districts. 

As might be expected, the older specimens of the pinaster 
upon this estate, are now of very noble character. They 
average about twelve feet in circumference and seventy feet 
in height, forming by far the finest collection of this species 
of tree in England. 

The excellence of this place, generally, must strike every 
one. The best view of it is obtained by entering the park 
from the first lodge on the Norwich turnpike road, by which 
route a succession of scenes is presented to us such as is 
seldom beheld. The first is that alluded to at the commence- 
ment of this notice, surrounded by a lake of about thirty 
acres. Betwixt this and what may be termed the grandest 
feature upon the estate, is a very pleasing view of the 
church tower, rising in a sheltered part of the park, amidst 
old oaks, silver firs, and beeches. The churchyard is here, 
and it is indeed a spot which Nature has taken care to 
consecrate. The chief attraction, however, and which is 
next in order on the same side of the park, is a series of 
avenues formed of our loftier forest trees, intermixed with 
extraordinary specimens of the pinaster, that add a bold- 
ness to the scene which broad-leaved trees of themselves 
never confer. Where this pine prevails the feeling awar 
kened is, that we are in the neighbourhood of tremendous 
rocks and crags ; but the general reader must see the bulk 
and grandeur of these objects to prepare him for this idea. 
These avenues are magnificent passages formed originally 
and avowedly by art, but rendered so great by the objects 
of Nature which compose them, that we should regret to 
see them in any way remodelled, as is now customary, by 
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modern taste. One of them is very beautifully terminated 
by an imposing obelisk nearly a hundred feet high, which 
rises on a thickly-wooded range of elevated ground in the 
distance. 

In a clump in this part of the park there is a yery large 
pear-tree, nine feet in circumference : it is divided into 
three limbs, each of which is about the size of an ordi- 
nary tree. In the shrubbery skirting the garden is a 
spreading Portugal laurel, the stem of which is five feet in 
circumference. 

The horticulturalist and florist will be equally delighted 
in visiting this seat. The crops of grapes, pines, oranges, 
&c. are unusual. The white Muscat of Alexandria and 
the black Hamburgh vines are evidently under first-rate 
management. In the conservatory we observed a tree of 
the Fuchsia virgata twelve feet high. A very good effect 
is produced here by covering a circle at one end of the 
house with the club-moss {Lycopodium densum), a beautiful- 
growing depressed plant, and having the space surrounded 
by large orange trees — answering, we presume, the double 
purpose of retaining the moisture about the roots of these 
trees, and affording a complete and charming picture of 
exotic verdure. In one of the houses are two large speci- 
mens of the Indian-rubber plant (Ficus ela8t%ca\ and several 
well-grown bushes of those splendid tropical plants, the 
Combretum purpureum^ grandifiorum^ ^c. 

There is considerable taste and skill displayed in the dis- 
position of the trees in this park. The masses are arranged 
so as to give every effect to the mansion, which, though 
distinctly seen in the distance, is judiciously concealed from 
the visitor whilst on the approach road, till he is in the 
immediate neighbourhood of it, when it opens to the view 
in a very imposing manner. 
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THE TREE AT THORPE MARKET. 



" Therefore nor winds, nor winter's rage, o'erthrows 
His balky body, but anmoved he grows. 
For length of ages lasts his happy reign, 
And iiTes of mortal men contend in vain.*' 

Dryden*9 " VirgU." 

We have now the pleasure of presenting to our readers 
an enlarged etching of this most noble object. Those who 
have any taste for trees will at once perceive that it belongs 
to that class which adds so much to the magnificence of 
our woods — the oak tribe ; and that it is an unusually fine 
specimen even of that family. We never saw a finer tree, 
and we have seen all the fine trees around London, where 
they are really prized and preserved, that is, never cut 
down. It not only forms a great subject to look upon, 
but it is equally grand to hear it. The shouting of the 
tempest in its lofty top, when the winds are high, is cal- 
culated to fill the mind vnth a sort of incommunicable 
ideas of the majesty of Nature, such as are excited only 
by solitary forests, or by the sea. This is particularly the 
case in autumn : in summer-time when it is clad with thick 
foliage, and when the blast is abroad, its contendings with 
the elements are less violent, and consequently more har- 
monious to the ear. 

It is altogether a wonderful tree. No spot in our forests 
is occupied by a grander spectacle than is here presented to 
us, and we venture to assert that there is not a handsomer 
oak anywhere. It is a high, firm tree, apparently about a 
century and a half old, yet strong in its years, and, if not 
interrupted in its reign, a tree which will yet live for many 
generations. Those who are accustomed to look upon the 
stunted, scraggy-headed oaks of our hedgerows, and have 
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seen none else, will be surprised at this tree, whilst some 
may think it. is too lofty for an oak; it is, however, of the 
right stamp, perfectly characteristic of the species when 
well grown and associated with others, and will serve 
as a standard by which oak-trees may be judged. Like 
Ezekiel's cedar, '' its top is among the thick boughs," or, 
in other words, it has a firm stubborn head, composed of 
branches sufficiently strong to withstand the tempestuous 
gales, which, as defender of the forest, it has so often to 
encounter. 

In a previous page we have alluded to the esteem in 
which it is held by those who live in its neighbourhood. 
Common people,, who never talk about trees in general, 
have many things to say regarding this object — a proof 
of its unusual attractions. Many have come from a great 
distance for the purpose of seeing it, and all have ex- 
pressed their astonishment at its noble structure. So full 
of grandeur is it, that by real lovers of trees long and 
perilous journeys might be undertaken for the sole pur- 
pose of viewing it, without the slightest risk of their being 
attended by any disappointment ! 

Its ramification must not be forgotten. This trait in its 
character is perfect, and forms the delight of the painter. 
It has the knotted and gnarled fangs of the species in 
greater beauty than we have seen in any tree so full of 
vigour. 

Its dimensions are specified in p. 134 ; and, to give an 
additional idea of its bulk, we may mention what has been 
told us by an individual who lives in the neighbourhood of 
it, viz. — that a party who visited it lately, consisting of 
four ladies and two gentlemen, with hands joined, could 
with difficulty clasp its trunk ! 

It is not, however, as a large tree only, but as an odk^ 
that we have singled out this object as so extraordinary ; 
and, in this respect, we run little risk in asserting that 
there are few, if any, to excel it in England. 
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SALL PARK, 

THS SEAT OP SIR RICHARD PAUL JODRBLL, BART. 



The park scenery here is exceedingly pleasant, but the cha- 
racter of the place is, generally speaking, indifferent. The 
hall is very well situated, and when seen from some points 
of the road betwixt Haverland and Booton has a magnificent 
appearance, which, however, is not maintained on a closer 
approach to it. It is a square, dull building, rendered still 
more uninteresting by the character of the garden in front, 
which looks like that of a large farm-house. 

The approach to the hall is along an avenue of oak-trees 
which are remarkably fine, as are all those in the extensive 
park. In front of the mansion, and towards the east, is a 
beech {Fagus sylvatica)^ a lofty and beautiful tree, of which 
we give an etching. The largest of the oak-trees in the 
park avenge from eighteen to nineteen feet in circum* 
ference. There is a private walk leading from this seat to 
the church and village of Sail, planted on each side with 
limes. They are the handsomest young trees of this species 
we have yet seen in the county, and in the course of a few 
years they cannot fail to form a very enchanting vista. 

We regret that a seat possessing so many advantages, — 
in the midst, too, of a country which is rich almost beyond 
a parallel, — should be allowed to wear so little that is in- 
teresting in garden scenery. We know nothing of the 
circumstances connected with it, but the entire place, and 
especially the scene in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hsJl, looks as if the proprietor had been long from home, 
and as if the owl and bittern would soon possess it. 
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HEYDON PARK, 

THE SEAT OF W. E. LTTTON BULWER, ESQ. 



A yery ancient place, now undergoing some modifications. 
The hall is not a large building, yet it has a commanding 
aspect, is well situated, has the scenes in the neighbourhood 
harmoniously grouped about it, and is altogether a good 
specimen of the pride and glory of the antique times in 
which it was built. Many generations of the Bulwer family 
have lived at this seat, and it is almost needless to say that 
all that a pure and enlightened taste could have suggested 
has been carried into effect here. The character of this 
seat belongs to a certain venerable class of which we have 
about half a dozen instances in Norfolk. Those seats are 
retained by men who are unwilling that the relics of past 
times should be altogether obliterated by the innovations of 
modem gardening. He who expects to find here the usual 
routine of park, shrubbery, pleasure-ground, and the gay 
parterre sparkling in summer's beauty, will be disappointed. 
Such is not its character. It is of that grave and almost 
melancholy appearance which thick woody scenes brought 
near to the mansion usually confer — full of ancestral rem- 
nants. 

There is something about the hall and the scenes in the 
immediate neighbourhood of it, that reminds us very much 
of Addison's house, Camden Hill, Kensington : it has a 
dignified and secluded show like that ancient mansion, only 
there is a wide-spread lawn here, and more of the open 
scenes of Nature than is to be seen about that suburban 
building. Though somewhat odd, the feeling excited in 
viewing this seat is akin to that which we experience in 
looking upon the high and solitary forest in autumn — that 
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grand though pensive scene, arising, no doubt, from its 
silent woody appearance of which it partakes so largely. 

The trees here are remarkable for their picturesque 
beauty. Several specimens of the sweet chestnut-tree, 
growing beside a small lake on the north side of the build- 
ing, with " great rugged horns," are particularly fine. As 
Webster has it, 

** I doe love soch ancient rains ; 
I never look upon them bat I read 
Some revereBd historie.'' 

They form the remains of an avenue which once stood here, 
and are equally interesting with those at Hevingham. There 
are likewise some magnificent specimens here of that tree 
which, of any great size, is so scarce in Norfolk — the ash : 
they are of a drooping character, and look like birches. In 
front of the mansion, in the distance, are many noble trees 
of the oak tribe, averaging about fifteen feet in circumfe- 
rence. Close to the building, there is a Western plane 
(Plaianus OcddentalisX of considerable size and beauty; 
and, judging from its situation, a very favourite tree with 
the proprietor. 

The visitor of Heydon will at once be impressed, we think, 
with the peculiar feature by which we have considered it is so 
much characterised — that of pensive grandeur. This noble 
and sequestered scene will always command the admiration 
of those who love the out-goings of Nature in her solitary 
aspects. As already mentioned, she wears but few of the 
trammels of art here, yet is by no means inelegant ; and in 
some instances exults in a greatness which is only to be 
beheld around some of our most ancient halls. The entire 
j^ce is a testimony of the wonderful effect which trees 
produce on a surface like that of Norfolk, which in general 
is naturally uninteresting. 
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HOVETON PARK, 

THB SEAT OP MRS. BURROUGHES. 



Though evening was darkening around us when we visited 
this place, we had sufficient time to perceive that it ranks 
deservedly high as a seat of general excellence. The fading 
flower occupies an important place here, equal to that of 
the permanent evergreen and the yet more imperishable tree; 
whilst its propagation is attended to with a zeal which it is 
delightful to witness in these our flower-forgetting times. 
When we speak of flowers, we mean the fair assemblage in 
general — a rarity, certainly, in the present day ; for indeed 
there is scarcely such a thing as a judicious selection to be 
seen. Is it necessary to be asked where the old-fashioned 
sweet-william, jacobea, lychnis, carnation, pink, primula, 
ranunculus, and anemone have gone ; or where the more 
fragrant associates of bygone summers are? We regret to 
say, they have been discarded to make way for the many- 
tinted trifles of a modern taste, which at best are but a 
"vain show." The flower-garden, however, at this seat, 
forms an elegant exception : its proprietor seems to have 
avoided the prevalent error of seeking variety and rarity to 
the neglect of acknowledged worth and beauty. In proof 
of this, we may mention that we found the gardener busily 
engaged in propagating the rose, that most heavenly plant, 
which all mankind are agreed in admiring. 

But whilst the flower-garden here is of such perfect cha- 
racter, the scenes of the shrubbery and pleasure-ground are 
of an equally interesting description. The shrubbery is a 
well-managed piece of work, successfully blended with the 
lawn of the pleasure-ground, and though modern, already 
contributing to the general beauty of the place. The most 
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elegant part of the picture lies betwixt the hall and the 
kitchen-garden, a locality which art has rendered very or- 
namental, and where the shrubs are assuming a high degree 
of beauty. The whole place is so judiciously laid out, that 
we hazard the opinion that it has been done by some one 
who has become eminent in his profession. 

The trees here form a grand sight. They are chiefly of 
the oak tribe, and at the south-west side of the mansion 
they rise in the form of an avenue. The disposition of the 
park and expanse of water resembles that of the Beeston 
estate, noticed in a subsequent page. 

The elegant manner in which this seat is kept, combined 
with the extensive and well-assorted collection of flowers 
and shrubs which it contains, merits our highest praise. 
'' That fresh, even, and soft verdure which is to be found 
only in England," as a foreigner expresses it, is here in its 
greatest beauty, graced, too, by the choicest productions of 
our Flora, without any reference to the year of their intro- 
duction to our country. We grieve to say it, but it is a 
well-known fact, that the floricultural departments of our 
English seats have been on the wane for the last thirty 
years. Grasping at novelty, instead of worth, has ruined 
them ; and the consequence is, that some varieties of our 
beautiful flowers, such as the double hollyhock, pink, and 
sweet-william, are at this moment extinct. 
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SCOTTOW PARK, 

THE SEAT OF SIR HENRY DURBANT, BART. 



Though of modem formation^ this seat Las many traits of 
beauty about it. It is pleasantly situated beside the parish 
church, which has a square embattled tower, surrounded by 
old chestnut- trees. The proximity of the mansion to snch 
a scene might be objected to by some : in this case, how- 
ever, the ancient character of the church and its adjuncts 
lend an air of importance to this seat, which it would not 
otherwise possess. 

The principal feature at this place is a beautiful stretch 
of lawn, north of the mansion, very elegantly kept, and 
displaying considerable skill and taste in its decorations. 
The finest tree here is an oak, in front of the gardener^s 
house, which it overshadows. The ash-trees in the park, 
at the west side of the mansion, are of goodly dimensions, 
and we annex an etching of one of them. At the gate 
opening to the garden is a red cedar of considerable size 
and height. Against the wall of some outbuildings is a 
remarkable spreading trained tree of the evergreen thorn 
{CratcBffus Pyracantha)^ clad with large bunches of brilliant 
scarlet berries. This tree forms an unusual spectacle of 
beauty amidst the desolations of November, and deserves 
more general culture. It covers a space of twenty-four 
yards in length. 

The kitchen-garden is celebrated for its great espalier- 
trees. Its high wall, which is^ ^reckoned the finest in 
Norfolk, is covered with wide-spreading vines. 
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OUR TREES.— No. VI. 



Thb Wbspivq Willow — Saliz Babyhnica. 

'' I WAS a lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, with all my 
branches ronnd me!" So snng Malyina the daughter of 
Toscar. If any tree is typical of such loveliness, it is the 
weeping willow: it has all its branches ronnd it such as 
few other trees have, and forms one of the most graceful 
objects on the face of the earth. This character is uni- 
versally assigned to it throughout all Europe, and other 
parts of the world where it stands in the open air. 

This tree is associated with localities which are strictly 
artificial and elegant. Though its outline is like the birch, 
it properly occupies situations the very reverse of those 
which belong to that tree. In the bleaker districts of our 
country it is out of place ; but in the more cultivated parts 
of garden scenery, rising around some placid lake, or by 
the margin of rivers, ponds, pools, cascades, and such like, 
it is unrivalled. So captivating and interesting has it be- 
come in scenes of this description, that no garden scarcely 
is without it. But even in pleasure-grounds we have often 
seen this tree sadly out of place. The weeping willow is 
at best but a delicate tree with soft twiggy spray, — a tree 
of serene weather, and associated in the mind with the soft 
stirring breezes of the milder months of the year ; so that 
to have it intermixed, as we have frequently observed it, 
with the strong oak and pine, trees which are proverbially 
coupled with tempestuous scenes, is entirely out of cha- 
racter. It ought to be understood, with regard to this 
tree, that it is unfit to adorn Nature in general : though 
adding a beauty to water in many of its forms, it is never 
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found by the mountain stream, and rarely, if ever, at any 
great distance from the habitations of men. 

There is likewise a violation of all proper taste in placing 
this tree beside the graves of the dead. This practice, it 
is true, is chiefly confined to France and Germany ; and we 
trust that in England it will never supersede the yew, 
which, for such situations, is in our opinion far preferable 
to any other tree we know. The yew is objected to by our 
continental neighbours, on account of its gloomy shade 
among the tombs, — the very reason why we should prefer 
it as fit for cemeteries ; for if the solemnity of the grave 
is to be preserved, it must surely be by trees of a sombre 
hue. Besides, the willow never harmonizes well with the 
venerable buildings which we generally find in churchyards: 
it is comparatively a modem tree, and we cannot divest 
ourselves of this idea in looking upon it ; whereas the yew 
has been common in this country from the earliest times, 
and has of itself a well-known sacred character. 

But whilst this tree is unfit for the grave, or other sor- 
rowful scenes, there are situations which we delight to see 
it in, and where it rises with surpassing grace. As such, 
then, let us contemplate upon it for a little. Without going 
out of our own neighbourhood, we may ask ourselves as to 
what it has done for Norwich, the gardens especially in the 
vicinity of the cathedral, the Wensum, Thorpe, Bracondale» 
Heigham, Lakenham, and Catton, wherever there is water, 
a smooth lawn, or elegant villa. It has rendered the seats 
of our gentry in those places exceedingly beautiful, equal 
at least to the suburban residences of the metropolis of 
England. What sort of trees were planted around the 
habitations of men before its introduction to this country 
we know not ; but it is certain that they failed to invest the 
places where they grew with the charm of this wUlow, for 
no other ligneous object is fitted for the same scenes, no 
one is so full of grace, and, if some approach to it in out- 
line, they naturally belong to very difierent localities. The 
greatest example of its worth in decorating the more ele- 
gant retreats in our country is to be seen along the banks 
of the Thames. There is scarcely a viUa situated near the 
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riyer in Twickenham, Hammersmith, Richmond, or Fulham, 
without some specimens of it of considerable size — a proof 
of its having been a general &vourite since the time of its 
introduction. The pendent outline of this tree contrasts 
well with the stately and pyramidal poplar (Populus fas- 
tiffiata, Loudon), and indeed with all the poplars ; but the 
blending of it with trees in general is one of the nicest 
points in landscape-gardening, and ought to be performed 
with caution. 

There are many circumstances connected with the history 
of this tree which render it an object of peculiar interest. 
It is a native of Asia, growing on the banks of that ^ * great 
river," as it is termed in the Bible, the Euphrates ; and we 
have no doubt that it formed one of those trees which 
adorned Eden. In primitive times it grew plentifully on 
the margin of the waters of Babylon, and was the tree on 
which the captive children of Israel suspended their harps. 
In all probability the famous fountains, pools, and gardens 
of King Solomon in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem were 
graced by this tree, as were also tlie pools of Heshbon and 
Bethesda, Jacob's well at Shechem, and similar localities 
mentioned in Holy Writ. Indeed, from its singular pro- 
priety in such places, and being a native of the East, we 
are led to fancy it rose all over the Holy Land wherever 
there were verdant banks and frequented waters. If this 
be correct, its associations are even more endearing to us 
than that of the cedar; for whilst the latter tree only 
crowned the mountain ridges of Palestine, and would be 
viewed in the distance along with the wilder districts of 
that country, the willow, it is probable, threw its shade 
over some of those scenes which were frequented by our 
Redeemer and his disciples. 

One of the finest specimens of this tree in England ap- 
pears to have been that of Pope, the poet, generally called 
" Pope's willow," — a tree which, it is understood, was planted 
by himself, and which grew upon the margin of the river at 
his seat at Twickenham, a village delightfully situated be- 
twixt Isleworth and Teddington. This tree was felled in 
the year 1800, on account of the proprietor of the place 
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being annoyed by persons asking to see it! Napoleon's 
willow is of the same species; but this tree will shortly 
lose much of its interest, when the remains of the emperor 
are removed to France ; whilst those plants in England 
raised from cuttings of the original tree, will be of less 
value in the estimation of the curious. They will be always 
prized, however, as the descendants of a tree which Napo- 
leon occasionally delighted to sit under during the last years 
of his life, and which frequently excited his admiration. The 
finest tree raised from these cuttings in Norfolk, and, from 
all that we can ascertain, perhaps the finest in the kingdom, 
is in the garden of John Stracey, Esq., at Sprowston Lodge. 
The slip from which it sprung was brought from St. Helena 
in 1823, by Captain Lucas, late commander of the Lord 
Amherst, East-India ship. Its stem at the bottom is now 
three feet six inches in girth, and six feet in height to the 
first branch, whilst its extreme height from the ground is 
about twenty-seven feet. 

It is quite unnecessary to say much as to the culture of 
this tree in general, for it will grow readily by cuttings on 
any damp soil. These sets may be planted either in spring 
or autumn, and if kept free from herbage for about three 
years, they will become strong enough to protect them- 
selves. Such lateral shoots as interfere with the principal 
top may be removed ; and if the plant should be inclined to 
assume the drooping character before it has attained to a 
sufficient height, the stem may be tied to a stake to keep it 
upright. The wood is very worthless, and even for fuel is 
superseded by almost every other tree. 

With the exception of those on the banks of the Thames, 
we have never seen the willow in greater beauty than in 
the city and suburbs of Norwich, In the Surrey Street 
gardens, and in those of St. Faith's Lane, and at Thorpe 
and Bracondale, it is of perfect character. 
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THE SEAT OF LORD SONDES. 



In some respects this may be considered one of the finest 
seats in this county. Though wanting not in such scenes 
as are pleasing to a purely English taste, it is especially 
celebrated for its extensive and well-chosen collection of 
tropical plants — those grand and beautiful objects which 
adorn the warmer regions of the earth. It is true that these 
are of little utility to us, but their splendour and elegance, 
surpassing as they do anything that our climate can boast 
of, will always entitle them to a place in the conservatories 
of our nobles and gentry. It is gratifying to us to think 
that amidst the general decline which characterizes our 
larger seats in Norfolk, this interesting department of gar- 
dening should be kept up in such perfection here ; and it is 
equally pleasing to find, that this collection is entrusted to 
the care of one of the first practical botanists in this part of 
the countrys in whose hands it will no doubt be preserved 
and enriched. 

This seat is pleasantly situated on the left-hand side of 
Elmham, a small village lyii^g northward of the Wensum, 
and which was once a city of considerable repute. One 
side of the village is skirted with lofty trees belonging to 
this demesne, which give a rural appearance to the place, 
and, though obliterating whatever traces it may have re- 
tained as a seat of commerce, are appropriate in reminding 
us of its ancient and once important character. 

The entrance to the hall is almost opposite to the parish 
church of Elmham, and is overshadowed by lofty speci- 
mens of limes, chestnuts, and oaks, somewhat formally dis- 
posed, but exhibiting many of the honours of mature years. 
Towards the left are several noble trees of the last-mentioned 
species, one of which, at five feet from the ground, measures 
[No. VIII.] z 
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seventeen feet in circumference, and at one foot from the 
bottom, nineteen feet; the branches overspreading a space 
of eighty-four feet in diameter. As its measurements in- 
dicate, this may be reckoned a fine specimen, such as 
Evelyn would have called " a very goodly oak." Though 
of less size, there are many beautiful trees of the same 
tribe scattered over the park, so that this demesne may be 
termed in every respect well wooded and sheltered. South 
of the hall is a beautiful lake of about eight acres in ex- 
tent, and eastward of it are several smaller ponds, some 
of them abounding with pike of extraordinary size ; whilst 
others are set apart for the rearing of that majestic and 
picturesque bird, the swan. 

We were particularly delighted with the appearance of 
the pleasure-ground, in the immediate vicinity of the hall, 
whicl^ contains many elegant plants. There is a fine col- 
lection of Fuchsias here ; and from what we have seen of 
its growth in this garden, it appears that F. discolor is likely 
to become a shrub in the climate of England ; for whilst 
^ the other species of this ornamental section of plants are 
cut down by the rigours of winter, and consequently fall 
under the rank of herbaceous flowers, this one preserves 
the tops of its branches unhurt. It is the least beautiful, 
however, of this favourite class of exotics, though we have 
no doubt that any individual of this race, likely to assume 
a tree-like form in the open air, will be universally prized. 

The following shrubs are trained against the ornamental 
walls in this quarter : — 

Ckimonanthm fragrans and C.f.grandiflora^ both natives 
of Japan, dispensing their delightful odours during the first 
days of spring. . 

Solanum crispum, 

Lonicera Douglcissiij a variety, according to Hooker, of 
Z. parmftora. 

Bignonia capreolata, one of the hardiest of those emi- 
nently beautiful trumpet-shaped flowers to which it belongs. 

Caprifolium Japonicum, 

EscaUonia montevidensis, 

Leycesteria formosa . 
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Clematis montana. 

Sibes Menziesiu 

Lonicera flava^ a very desirable species on account of its 
gratefal fragrance. 

Berberis fascicularis. 

Wistaria chinensisj the most XDagnificent and beautiful 
hardy climber yet introduced into British gardens. It 
grows with extraordinary vigour, and flowers abundantly. 

CliafUhus puniceuSf a splendid ornament of our gardens, 
introduced in 1832. 

Jasminum revolutum and J, WaUichianum ; the former, 
a bright yellow flowering shrub, very fragrant, and long 
treated as a greenhouse plant. 

Besides numerous varieties of Chinese, Boursault, and 
Banksian roses. 

Amongst the greenhouse plants are the following, several 
of which will be recognized by the lover of exotics as 
flowers of great interest : — Poly gala myrtifolia, P. speciosa^ 
Jasminum azoricum^ Tecama pandora^ T. jasminoides, T. 
stansy T. capensis^ Bignania chirire^ Plumbago zeylanicum^ 
Manettia cordifolia^ Lisianthus Russellianum, Clematis azurea 
grandiflcra^ C. florida, Bckeveria gibbiflora, Kkinia glauca^ 
Mdia azaderaeh^ Brugmansta lutea^ B. suaveolejis^ B* san^ 
guinea f Acacia juniperinaj A. pukhella, A. decurrensy Azalea 
indica of sorts, Kennedia rubicunda^ K. monophylla^ K. 
longeracemosa, K.prostrata, Protea cgnaroidesy Beaufortia 
decussata, Angophora floribundaf Charizema cordata^ C. Hi- 
eifoUay Indigofera coccineay Pittosporum Tobiray Cinerarias^ 
Pelargoniums^ BiosmaSy MesembryanthemumSy StapeUas^ a 
large plant of Psidium cattleianum which bears fruit here, 
a fine specimen of the Indian-rubber^tree (Ficus elasticusj, 
together with thriving trees of the orange, lemon, and 
citron. The Tecama jasminoides has flowered here, but it 
is seldom seen in perfection ; and we believe that some -of 
the best specimens in our country are in Chandler's nursery, 
Vauxhall, where it blossoms freely. 

Though treated as greenhouse plants, the most of those 
which we have enumerated are hardy enough to withstand 
the rigours of our winter. According to Dr. Lindley's 

z2 
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Report in the Transactions of the London Horticultural 
Society, the greater part of them outlived the season of 
1837 — 8 in the open air, in the vicinity of the metropolis. 

The stove plants here afford a rich treat to those who 
like to behold the beautiful productions of the wanner 
regions of the world. Amongst the niore remarkable we 
observed the following : — 

Hoya carnosa, or the Asclepias camosa of the French, 
(which by the way is the better appellative), a plant with 
wax-like pink flowers of delicious odour. 

Euphorbia Jacquiniteflora, from one to ten feet in height, 
with deep-green leaves and bright scarlet flowers. 

Euphorbia splendensy a plant well entitled to its specific 
name. 

Poindana pulclierrima, not ordinary, but very fine, as the 
term implies. An evergreen shrub, and a native of the 
East Indies. 

Ceropegia elegans, 

C, stapelitsformisy valued especially for their singularity 
and beauty. 

Ipomcea insignis, an evergreen climber, which has been 
in flower here all the summer. 

Abutilon striatum, a plant delighting in the bright and 
burning regions within the tropics. 

Combretum purpureum, a justly celebrated climbing plant, 
garlanding the trees in its native habitations. 

Quisqualis indica, also a climbing plant of splendid 
character. 

Passifiora edulis, 

P. hircina, varieties of that well-known plant, the passion 
flower, both of which are in the highest degree beautiful. 

Thryallis brachystachys, an evergreen climber, with showy 
yellow flowers, introduced into this country in 1823. 

Justicia bicolor, 

J, camea, 

Calathea zebrina, 

Amaryllis aulica, one of Solomon's lilies of the field, 
arrayed, indeed, in surpassing loveliness ; and rivalling 
the rose and violet in fragrance. 
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Zingiber officinale. 

Cereiis grandiflorus^ 

C. Smithiiy of singular growth, but having, like the other 
species, exceedingly pretty flowers. 

Cycae revoluta, 

Phcenix dactylifera, the date palm. 

Bignonia ventistOy a showy plant, having trumpet-shaped 
flowers like the rest of the species. 

Dichorizandra thyrsiflora, one of the noblest ornaments 
of our stoves. A native of the southern districts of Brazil, 
bearing large clusters of blue flowers. 

Tradescantia discolor. 

Billhergia amcsna. 

Luculia gratissima^ a plant of singular beauty. 

Russelliajwncea^ named in honour of Alexander Russell, 
M.D., F.R.S., a native of Scotland. 

XHnettis paniculata, a beautiful twiner, delighting in bright 
sunshine. 

Franciscea Hopeana^ an individual allied to a baneful race 
of plants, but wearing an attractive appearance. 

Jasminum Sambac, an old acquaintance, but an ever-wel- 
come plant on account of its exquisite fragrance. Moore 
has sung its praise. 

Aristolochia trilobata, a purple flowering twiner. 

Begonia argyrostigma^ 

B. insigniSy plants with succulent stems, the former of 
which is the most beautiful of the genus. 

It is worthy of remark that Mr. Halliday, the gardener, 
has been very successful in growing both JSxogenes (that is, 
familiarly, plants having a distinction between wood and 
bark) and JEndogenes (having their wood and cellular tissue 
mixed), by a process which has been generally confined to 
the tribes of Orchidcea. These plants are placed upon the 
edges of wooden blocks, which are suspended from the top 
of the hot-house. In the centre of each of these blocks a 
water-tight flower-pot is placed : a piece of cloth list, of 
four times the length of the pot, is then taken, and to the 
middle of it is attached a piece of lead, or any other sub- 
stance sufficiently heavy to sink the double of the cloth to 
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the bottom of the pot when full of water, leaving the ends 
of the list hanging downwards at opposite sides. So ar- 
ranged, the list draws the water gradually out of the pot, 
and keeps the surface of the block, on which the plant is, 
continually moist. It is very singular to see plants lux- 
uriating and flowering so freely in this novel situation. 
Amongst those which are thus treated are, Hoya camosa^ 
Cactus truncatuSy Begonia vmgnis, RusBelliajuncea^ &c. 

To us, the most important and interesting feature in the 
park is a clump of evergreen oaks (Qiiercus Hex), growing 
on the north side of the hall, and almost equalling the far- 
famed specimens of this tree at Holkham. At one foot 
from the ground they average from eight to nine feet in 
circumference, and are about forty feet high. 

The collection of Conifer<St too, though of recent form- 
ation, is very interesting. We are glad to observe that 
this noble and useful class of trees is everywhere exciting 
such attention. The pinetum here embraces the following 
species ; and for the sake of the general reader we sub- 
stitute the names, applied to the same individuals, of Mr. 
Loudon's Arboretum Britannicum : — 
Cedrus Beodara. 

„ LibanL 
Pinus Coulteri. 

„ Sabiniana. 

„ imignis, 

„ Larido Pallasiana. 

„ sylvestris Mughue. 

„ pinea. 

„ Teocote* 

Strohus aJba. 
patula. 
Abies Bouglassii. 

„ Smithiana. / 

„ Pichta. 
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RAINHAM PARK, 

THE 8BAT OF LORD CHARLES TOWUBHEND. 



With the exception of Gilpin, who was occasionally a cap- 
tious obseryer of the face of Nature, Rainham has been 
represented by erery writer on Norfolk as an ancient and 
beautiful seat. It is true, it presents us with little of the 
bold and romantic, the county being naturally deficient in 
such scenes ; it has likewise few of the lesser ornaments of 
terraces, statues, fountains, cascades, and such like ; but as 
a bountiful picture of cultivated Nature, we are at a loss to 
know where to look for its equal. The country for miles 
around partakes of the same character. Parks of ancient 
and lofty ash-trees are retained about the outskirts, which 
serve as signs to the visitor that he is in the vicinity of 
some truly important residence. Struck at first with the 
size and beauty of some of these trees, we began to take 
notes of their dimensions, with the localities where they 
grow ; but, finding them spread over the whole country in 
this quarter, we desisted, and have now only to remark, 
generally, that, for this species of tree, Rainham is une- 
qualled in Norfolk. 

Like Houghton, this seat will be always reckoned inter- 
esting on account of the distinguished personages who have 
lived here. The Townshends, it is well known, are one of 
the most ancient families in this county, tracing their lineage 
beyond the Conquest. Sir Roger Townshend, who was cre- 
ated a baronet in 1617, built the present stately edifice after 
a design of Inigo Jones ; and it has undergone several im- 
provements by the subsequent owners. The celebrated 
member of this family, who was secretary of state during 
the reigns of Oeorge I. and George II., passed the remain- 
der of his days at this seat, in the pursuits of agriculture 
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and planting ; and it is to this noble individaal that we are 
indebted for many of the trees now spread over these beau- 
tifnl lands. His taste for rural occupations was intense ; 
and lie was instrumental in introducing many ameliorations 
in the state of agriculture. The mansion is splendidly fur- 
nished, and especially excels in its paintings. Besides the 
picture of Belisarius, of which many extravagant things 
have been said, there is a fine collection, both by ancient 
and modern masters. 

As is generally known, this splendid residence is situated 
about three miles south of Fakenham, in a richly-wooded 
park of nearly a thousand acres. The tract of country which 
surrounds it, to the extent of 15,000 acres, is reckoned to 
contain the finest land in Norfolk. It is divided into several 
parishes and townships, and belongs to the same proprietor. 
By far the finest view of the hall is to be had from a par- 
ticular spot in West Rainham village, wher^ two sycamores 
are growing. From this point it assumes^i noble and ele- 
vated appearance, having the trees well grouped about it. 
On the left are cedar-trees, — their broad and flattened out- 
line being contrasted with the pointed form of the Lombardy 
poplar. On the right are several lofty specimens of the silver 
fir, the oak, and the elm ; whilst in front is an extensive 
stretch of lawn sloping towards the lake, a beautiful sheet 
of water of about fifty acres in extent, and abounding both 
with fowls and fishes. The wild-fowls — chiefly duck, teal, 
and widgeon — are exceedingly numerous here, and when 
disturbed they may be seen rising from their element like a 
cloud. In this quarter of the park is Rainham church, a 
modern structure, in which are erected monuments to the 
late Marquis and Marchioness Townshend, and other mem- 
bers of the family. Westward of the hall, and nearly in 
the centre of the park, is a wood of magnificent oaks ; and 
betwixt this and the mansion are two individuals of this 
species which cannot fail to attract the attention of the 
arborist : they are handsome trees, unusually lofty, and 
have each a trunk fifty feet in height, and six feet in dia- 
meter, near the ground. On the north front of the hall, 
the view is extended over an immense tract of luxuriant 
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landscape almost to the town of Fakenham. Here there 
are avenues in all the stateliness of mature years, scattered 
woodsi thickets, and groups, — everything, in short, that 
trees can perform in the varied picture of '^ softened Na- 
ture." Some of these woods are tenanted by that clamorous 
but very interesting bird, the rook — a keen discemer of 
whatever is time-hallowed and great* Towards the east, 
are the pleasure-ground and bowling-green, distinguished 
for their cedar-trees, one of which is four feet and a half 
in diameter. In the same direction, and at a greater dis- 
tance from the hall, are the finest ash-trees upon the estate. 
Well may they rise in such grandeur and beauty, for it is 
generally reckoned that the spot they occupy contains the 
greatest depth of good soil in Norfolk. 

The gardens lie in this quarter of the park ; but, to the 
regret of many, they have been long in a desolate and di- 
lapidated state. A change, however, is at hand ; and we 
have to announce that the work of improvement is rapidly 
progressing under the superintendence of Mr. Power, the 
gardener, from whose plans a range of buildings is now 
being erected. We are glad to observe that Rainham is 
thus likely to take its place again as a seat distinguished 
for its gardening. Judging from present appearances, we 
venture to foretel that its horticultural attractions will be of 
a superior order, and equal at least to any in the county. 
We trust that the improvements so auspiciously commenced, 
will be extended over all the pleasure-ground, for we be- 
lieve there is no seat in Norfolk more capable of being 
turned to good account. It abounds in the elements neces- 
sary to form a truly grand and beautiful retreat — wood, 
water, inequalities of surface, and a soil in which everything 
rises exuberantly. As it is, it is justly considered one of 
the greatest ornaments of the east of England. 
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HILLINGTON PARK, 

THB 8BAT OF SIR W. J. H. B. FOLKBSy BART* 



This is a seat of very great interest ; and, whilst we admit 
the charms which it throws around the bare country in the 
neighbourhood, let us not forget to state that it has its 
defects, and that these must be apparent to any one who 
has the sliglitest idea of appreciating the harmony of park 
and pleasure-ground scenery, and the other objects with 
which they are generally associated. 

In looking upon such a seat, we first expect that the 
disposition of the objects, and their relation to one another, 
should conspire to form a harmonious scene — a picture such 
as might be transferred to canvass without oifending the 
general observer. Now, there is evidently a want in this 
respect here. Its beautiful and costly outworks raise ex- 
pectations which are speedily dispelled upon entering the 
park, and which are not realized till the visitor finds him« 
self in the immediate vicinity of the hall. As we consider 
it of great importance, we shall explain this more particu- 
larly. The entrance-lodge to this seat is perhaps the most 
elegant and magnificent of any in Norfolk : we have seen 
none like it in this part of the country : it forms a most 
fitting adjunct to the very noble building from which it 
takes its form and style. There is nothing rustic or rural 
about it ; it is refinement all over, and is evidently the pro- 
duction of patient and careful labour. Such is the feeling 
excited whilst looking upon it. Now, to what scenes should 
this fine pile be introductory? — What are we led to expect 
in crossing its noble portal? Unquestionably, that the same 
art which has rendered it so beauteous should be continued 
over the scenes adjacent to it: over the lawn, in rendering 
it green and velvety^ — the carriage-road, in having it even 
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and free from weeds, — the shrubs and flowers, in having 
the choicest placed next to the eye, — over every object, in 
short, to which the elegant pile alluded to introduces you. 
Here, however, we have farm-buildings, stacks of straw, 
groups of working-horses, all in full view upon entering the 
park, and nothing of that refinement indicated by the ap- 
pearance of the entrance-gate. We are far from objecting 
to rural scenes in their proper places : such interesting and 
picturesque objects are ever welcome to us in a picture en- 
tirely natural ; but when seen along with striking specimens 
of laboured Gothic, they become incongruous and out of 
character. 

If, as Wheatley observes, the work of a landscape-gar- 
dener be to discover and to show all the advantages of the 
place upon which he is employed, to supply its defects, to 
correct its faults, and to improve its beauties, — ^and all with 
reference to the usual rule of having ev^ry thing in its 
own place, and every part conspiring to form a harmonious 
whole, — then we say that the opening scene in this park is 
grievously mismanaged. Congruity and the principles of 
painting are set at defiance. Who ever heard of a costly 
monument of Gothic architecture being erected beside the 
ordinary objects of a rural farm-yard, such objects being 
prominently retained before the beholder's eye ! These, we 
fear, are not temporary associations : the place appears to 
have received its intended final character at the hands of 
the artist ; and, lest it should be supposed by any that it is 
a hurried production, we may mention that, upon a visit to 
it lately, he has confirmed this picture of the " mixed style*' 
in all its parts. Amongst landscape-gardeners there is such 
a word as gardenesque ; and it is the style which this term 
implies that has been lost sight of in forming this park. In 
disposing of surfaces according to this mode, it is not only 
necessary that certain localities should be characterized by 
as much art as to mark their appropriation by man, — for 
farm-steadings and similar scenes exhibit this, — but that 
they should bear a refinement approaching to that shown in 
a garden, or, in the case here, equal to that displayed by 
the el^ant and laboured buildings. 

2a2 
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We have thought proper to note this defect in the open- 
ing scene, on account of the general importance of this 
seat, and especially on account of its architectural beauties, 
which, to our ideas, are of a very high .order, and which 
would be greatly heightened by removing the imperfections 
of the park scenery. 

Passing onwards towards the site of the hall, the scene 
partakes of far more refinement, and is full of those charm- 
ing objects which distinguish our finest residences. The 
general opinion as to this seat, is, that it is of poor soil. 
With the solitary exception of the cedar of Lebanon, which 
we have no doubt might be made to flourish better in a 
different locality, the trees afford us no sign of this poverty : 
in some instances, indeed, they exhibit all the appearances 
of fertility. The ash-trees are in great beauty here, and 
carry aloft such exuberant masses of verdant spray, so late 
in the season too, that a stranger might be apt to mistake 
them for the outlines of some persistent evergreen. 

At the south front of the hall is a wide expanse of lawn, 
interspersed with lofty oaks and ashes. On the left, are 
some of the largest of the former species of tr^ upon the 
estate ; whilst towards the right, there is a remarkable tree 
of the latter, growing near to the garden-pond, seventy-five 
feet in height, — an individual which exemplifies all that has 
been written as to the beauty of this much-admired species. 
In the same direction, on the right-hand side of the path- 
way leading to the garden, is a magnificent tree of the 
Western plane, seventy feet high, apparently as vigorous as 
if it were on the banks of the Ohio, its native abode. Still 
farther on, we leave the elegant scenes for a little, and enter 
a sylvan labyrinth called the Wildemessy which we like ex- 
ceedingly well : it is, strictly speaking, a rural retreat» con- 
trived in a natural style, and free from all those formalities 
long since rejected in such scenes by every real lover of 
Nature. It has its walks, but they are of the serpentine 
caste, and betray not too much art. There is nothing to 
divide the attraction of the place : a great throng of leaves 
hang around us and overhead, striking from their beauty 
and multiplicity, and shutting us up to contemplate their 
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wonderful variety and appearances. How gloriously must 
autumn come over such a scene, kindling in them colours 
which summer suns vouchsafe not, and which render them 
so beauteous in their decline ! It is almost needless to say 
that the axe and pruning-knife never violate this scene: the 
trees are allowed to assume whatever character they may, 
and, if not distinguished for their bulk, some of them have 
shot up to an amazing height. About the centre of this 
wilderness, is a summer-house erected by Sir Martin B. 
Folkes, in the style of those in Kensington gardens, and 
surrounded by lofty beeches. Its inscription, 

** Here, pleased, forget the scenes of bnsy life," 

is particularly applicable to such a sequestered scene. There 
is a circular piece of water here, which gives a pleasing 
variety to this umbrageous picture : it was at one . time 
studded with pine-trees, and they have not yet all forsaken 
it. Those overspreading the island-pond, average about 
eight feet in circumference, and, judging from their noble 
and contorted contour, we may safely regard them as be- 
longing to the true Highland tree. Close by the side of 
the Lcuiies' Widh, a pathway once fringed with flowers, but 
now graced by beauties less transient in their duration, are 
many magnificent relics of the white willow (Salix alba), a 
tree which feally becomes picturesque in its old age, and 
which is not sufficiently prized in general. The arborist 
will be particularly struck with one close by the walk, di- 
lapidated, indeed, and hoary-headed, yet retaining so much 
beauty in its decay as to fall under the character of being 
in a high degree reverend. 

The most charming view from the windows of the man- 
sion is towards the west, which opens on a scene of great 
beauty and luxuriance. We are informed that it might be 
rendered still more engaging were some of the trees in this 
quarter removed, so as to allow a view of the ocean to be 
had in the direction of Castle Rising. At present, some of 
its greatest ornaments are its oak and elm-trees. One of 
the latter (JJlmus campestris) rises close to the library win- 
dows, — a monument, we presume, of some tempestuous 
scene, for it has lost its top. In the distance, and in front 
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OUR TREES.— No. VII. 



The Lombardt Poplar — Populus fastigiata. 

Prince Puckler Muskau says '^ tbe foliage of the poplar is 
always too fluttering" — an instance, surely, in which this 
yery intelligent writer has spoken unadvisedly; for what 
can be more delightful than to hear it awakening itself to 
the breezes that may be abroad, and, in summer-time espe- 
cially, bending before the gentler influences of the south ? 
Its leaves appear, indeed, to have been constructed so as 
that the slightest breeze might agitate them. Obedient to 
the winds, they raise a muttering overhead that is far from 
being unpleasant, and which to some minds is as delightful 
as music. Will the Prince maintain that if the spray of 
trees were as immoveable as a pillar, those objects would 
appear as interesting as they do now, with their branches 
soaring in the gale? We think not. The truth is, that 
Nature, in order to give an additional charm to this genus, 
has created the petioles or stalks in all the species of poplar 
of uncommon length ; so that, whilst every other sylvan 
object is hushed, and assumes a death-like stillness, the 
leaves of this tree at its summit are in a continual quivering 
motion, indicating at all times the slightest gale that may 
be abroad in the heavens, and relieving the scene from a 
checked and lifeless-like appearance. Gilpin fancifully ob- 
serves that, '^when the gentle breeze, pressing, upon the 
quivering poplar, bends it only in easy motion, while a 
serene sky indicates the heavens to be at peace, there is 
nothing to act in concert with the motion of the tree : it 
seems to have taken its form from the influence of a sea 
air, or some other malign impression ; and, contracting an 
unnatural appearance, disgusts." We confess we see little 
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propriety in applying such language to objects which have 
been so evidently formed with a nice adaptation to catch 
the gale, and spread on high for that very purpose. Besides, 
there are many things in Nature which, though not acting 
in concert with others, are never attributed to a " malign 
influence." The flitting pf the owl at eventide, and the 
singing of the nightingale during the silent watches of the 
night, are of this class. There are certain seasons, again, — 
and it is very observable after rain in spring-time, — when 
the blackbird thinks fit to quit the brake, and, perching 
itself upon some moderate-sized tree, gives forth its melo- 
dious strains unaccompanied by any other songster ; yet no 
one thinks it unnatural or disgustful — no one dreams it is 
not obeying a happy call of Nature, which excites it to 
commence its ditty whilst its associates are silent. The 
same it is in the inanimate world. The gurgling of the 
mountain stream amid the silence of the upland dale falls 
pleasantly enough upon the ear, though not heard in con- 
cert with aught else ; and so with the leaves of the passive 
poplar-tree : they are agitated whilst others are still ; and 
so strictly is this fluttering in accordance with their pecu- 
liar construction, and consequently with Nature, that their 
being wholly at rest would at once be considered as unac- 
countable and ominous. 

There is one thing of which we are certain, and that is, 
that Nature's works are perfect. Poor short-sighted mortals 
may call the poplar-tree, along with other objects in Nature, 
disgusting or ugly; but we are inclined to believe that if 
the grand truth were continually borne in mind, — namely, 
that this tree, or anything else of the kind, cannot by possi- 
bility be different from what its Maker intended it to be, — 
fewer fancied imperfections would be thought of. If people 
would take the trouble to inquire into its history, construc- 
tion, and use, its ugliness would speedily vanish ; and the 
'^ malign influence," under which it is sometimes thought 
to act, would be no longer felt. Now, what is the character 
of this tree? The poplar is perhaps the last object which a 
naturalist would select to illustrate anything striking in the 
wonders of creation ; yet let us look even at its economy. 
[No. VIII.] 2 D 
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In the generality of books, its description will be found to 
run in the following terms: A tree of rapid growth, thriving 
in towns and closest situations, tall and narrow, without 
any spray to a considerable height, and having the branches 
gathered together about the stem. A lofty objexst, remark- 
able for a degree of tremulous motion in the leaves, some 
of which are snow-white and densely downy beneath. 

First, then, it is a tree thriving in towns and closest sittui- 
tions. The very idea of any tree being formed to expand 
and flourish beside our houses is delightful : amid the bust- 
ling cares of the world, there are few but find pleasure in 
beholding the changeful picture of the seasons which a tree 
affords us. By a poplar in such a place, we see what is 
going on in the country — without. It, besides, draws the 
birds to our windows, and they sing, not as when within 
doors, because they cannot help it, but joyfully ; for if a 
bird be happy anywhere, it is on a tree. But, further, it is 
a tall narrow tree, without branches to a considerable height. 
Here there is admirable adaptation. A thick bushy tree, 
even although it would grow amongst houses, would be 
worse than useless, for it would obstruct the light from the 
windows ; whereas the poplar, from its being of slender 
form, is little or no hindrance in this respect; and when 
the dark days of autumn come, it shakes itself free of the 
shady covering it may have. Again : it has its branches 
gathered together about the stem. This has been designed, 
perhaps, in order that there might be little or no dropping 
of water from its branches in showery weather; for being 
evidently a tree fitted for the places of commerce, and to 
grow beside houses where people are often passing and re- 
passing, it would at least be disagreeable to be exposed to 
the descent of the rain in this way. It has, therefore, its 
branches closely gathered together about 'the stem, so that 
it may be said to consist of nothing else but a feathery 
trunk, by which the rain descends. Following the descrip- 
tion, we find it is a lofty tree, remarkable for a degree of 
tremulous motion in the leaves^ ^c. Now, what can this be 
for? Evidently, to warn us of the approaching tempest. 
Aye, but, it will be remarked, how can a tree which loses 
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its leaves daring a part of the year be any sign to us of the 
coming storm ? The answer to this is, that in winter-time, 
when it is leafless, we need no warning of this description : 
every one expects to experience the boisterous weather of 
that season, and prepares for it accordingly. In summer- 
time, then, it is of singular use to man in this respect. 
Whilst the tempest is yet afar off, and the face of Nature 
comparatively still, this tree becomes suddenly agitated, as 
if a current of wind had lodged in it, rather than swept 
over it, for its quivering is constant and continued ; and in 
order tp proclaim the coming danger to those who may be 
in their houses, and who have no opportunity of looking 
upon it, it may be distinctly heard, for it raises a rustling 
noise as if it were violently shaken. But not satisfied, as 
it were, with all this, Nature has created some of the spe- 
cies with leaves of a dark-green on one side, and as white 
as snow on the other, so that this motion in the wind may 
be seen at a great distance. Such are some of the traits of 
this tree ; not the most prominent, perhaps, but which have 
occurred to us at the moment, and which, in our opinion, 
are sufficiently striking to save it from the aspersions of the 
unthinking. 

Besides Gilpin, there is a host of writers who condemn 
Ihis tree. As already observed, Muskau says *' it is too 
fluttering." Cobbett represents it as *• a great ugly tree ;" 
and Sang, in similar language, says it is ugly. We have 
little hesitation in stating, that what is here said as to the 
tree, should have been applied to the disposition or mode in 
which it is planted in landscapes, which, in many instances, 
is tiresome and uninteresting. No individuals of any other 
genus grow so like to each other, and, by consequence, 
none are so likely to offend by their formality. All plant- 
ing of them, therefore, in lines and avenues, or wherever a 
continued repetition of them takes place, shows miserable 
taste, and ought never to be indulged in. The tree of itself, 
however, is unquestionably beatifuul : its pyramidical and 
stately outline, and lofty growth withal, will maintain for 
it a distinguished place as a landscape ornament in every 
country where it thrives. What, it may be asked, would our 
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scenery be without it? Unquestionably, less engaging than 
it now is, even with this tree in so many shapes it should 
never be allowed to wear. Who ever beheld the setting of 
an autumn's sun, especially in champaign districts, without 
being struck with the beauty of the pointed outlines of the 
poplars, rising so boldly against the burnished sky, — seen, 
too, at such a distance, — and resembling rather the spires 
of a populous city than any thing of the tree kind 1 We 
have often admired such a sight, and have a regard for the 
poplar on that account ; the more so, perhaps, because 
there is no other tree suited to our climate which rises in 
such a figure. 

To talk of the ugliness and uninteresting nature of the 
poplar is absurd. There is no object of this description 
that so readily forgets the earth from which it springs — no 
tree so heaven-aspiring in its nature: even the smallest 
particle of its spray clings close to the stem, and has an 
upward tendency. Its whole life may be said to be a hurried 
effort to add dignity to the spot where it rises ; for no tree 
grows faster, and few attain to a more lofty stature. We 
have the high authority of one of the first Greek writers in 
calling this tree beautiful, namely, Homer, who compares 
the fall of Simoisius by the hand of Ajax to a poplar-tree 
just cut down: — 

'' So falls a poplar, that in watery groand 
Raised high its head, with stately branches crowned ; 
Cut down it lies, tall, smooth, and largely spread, 
With all its beanteous honours on its head." 

Like many others, this tree is full of mythological asso- 
ciations. According to Virgil, branches of it were worn 
by great Alcides, or Hercules ; and its foliage was twined 
around the heads of the votaries of that deity, when they 
paid homage to him on festival occasions. As we have sta- 
ted, one of the chief recommendations to this tree, is its 
growing in confined places among buildings. Regardless 
of the smoke and dust, it rises in the midst of the most 
crowded cities, affording us at an easy rate, and in situa- 
tions where it is always prized, a picture of the ever-varying 
year. There are many specimens of it spread over the city 
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of Norwich, the finest of which are in the garden of Wm. 
Herring, Esq., St. Faith's Lane, in the exact situation it of 
all others delights to grow in — a rich sheltered piece of 
land, near to the water. 

The wood of this tree is light and soft, and of a whitish 
colour, of little service in the arts, or even for fuel. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, it was in use in ancient times for bucklers, 
the peculiar texture of the wood preventing it from splitting, 
however violently it might be struck. We have seen it used 
extensively about Wisbech, and other parts of the east of 
England, in the shape of hurdles for enclosing sheep ; and 
though, when exposed to the atmosphere, it proves less 
durable than the generality of other timber, it should be 
remembered that it is soon obtained, and very easily worked. 

Its propagation is very simple. It grows almost anywhere, 
either by cuttings, layers, suckers, or seeds; but it will 
never put on that vigour and exuberance which we fre- 
quently see in this species, unless it be planted in good 
rich soil. If near a running stream, and in a sheltered 
situation, it reaches to an amazing height in the course of 
a few years, so that, as Evelyn expresses it, *'* it puts a 
guise of such antiquity upon any new enclosure, that whilst 
a man is on a voyage of no long continuance, his house 
and lands may be so covered as to be hardly known by 
him at his return!" Next to its beautiful figure, this is, 
perhaps, its greatest recommendation : it has an immediate 
efiect on a bare locality, and, though comparatively short- 
lived, it preserves its appearance until others of a slow 
growing and more enduring nature shall have attained to 
perfection beside it. 

We have not dwelt sufficiently upon its figure^ which 
may be said to be very perfect. The proudest works of 
men's hands are in imitation of it; and we may refer to 
the spire of our Norwich cathedral, and the cathedrals of 
England generally, for examples, on a magnificent scale, 
of the outlines borrowed from this beautiful tree. 
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MELTON PARK. 

THB 8BAT OF SIR JACOB ASTLBY, BART. 



Wb have before us an example of what extent will effect in 
the absence of any of those features which are considered 
to be indispensable to constitute grandeur. The park here 
consists of many hundreds of acres, and is surrounded by a 
belt, which has been judiciously added to in some places 
and lessened in others, so as in a great degree to take off 
that hoop-like uniformity which belts are so prone to 
create. The pine tribe is throughout far too predominant, 
and having till latterly been greatly neglected, they ex- 
hibit a yery ragged and meagre appearance. It is, indeed, 
highly remarkable that, considering this has been a park 
for many centuries, having had a grant to that effect, and 
being thereby tithe free, which is the real definition of a 
park, since the reign of Henry L, it does not possess a 
single tree of extraordinary dimensions. Many of the 
trees which are small in size are known to be of consi- 
derable age ; and it has struck us that those in the park, 
being open and exposed to large herds of deer, may have 
received much injury through the butting of those animals 
with their antlers ; for on inspection many are found closely 
indented with holes, similar to those which the woodpecker 
is known to inflict on the oaks in our young plantations. 

The lake is a fine sheet of water, well surrounded by 
rising woods, and has an imposing character, blending 
happily with the great mass and extent of woodland sce- 
nery around. 

We must protest, however, against the stone walls which 
surround and part off from the park the interior of the 
belt. As an outward fence a stone wall may be tolerated. 
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although never so handsome as park-paling; but we had 
humbly imagined that a flowing and undefined outline was 
one of the first attainments desirable in sylvan scenery. That 
those fences form a very effective break against the inroads 
of the deer we can easily imagine ; but these wild herds — 
and we know of none so large and noble in the county — 
should ever be supposed, to the eye at least, to have an 
undefined and illimitable range. Omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico is hereby completely contravened : you may see to an 
inch the extreme verge of their tether. 

The house contains many fine apartments, and the gar- 
dens have lately undergone much improvement. There are 
fine specimens of the cedar of Lebanon here; and the 
Portugal laurels, both in the Dress Ground and in the 
Menagerie^ are as fine as any to be found in the county. 
The silver firs also, in the woods behind the garden, are 
well worthy of mention. On the whole, although there 
are no points of peculiar beauty wherewith to attract the 
visitor, no one, we suspect, ever quitted it without feeling 
the impression, that broad masses of woodland glade, rich 
green turf beyond the eyes' reach, a quiet resplendent lake, 
and herds of deer innumerable depasturing on all sides, 
will excite ideas of grandeur which far more varied beauty 
will never create. 
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HOUGHTON PARK, 

THB BEAT OF THB MAHQUIS OF CHOLMONDBLBT. 



In noticing this seat, we must refer chiefly to what it has 
been, not what it is ; for there is now scarcely anything to 
interest the visitor, unless he contrast its present fallen 
condition with the unexampled grandeur it exhibited in by- 
gone times. In this respect, it affords the richest materials 
for meditation. The entire building is yet standing; but it 
has assumed the sullen lifeless-like aspect of the cloister. 
Its halls are forbidden to the visitor, and their splendid and 
costly embellishments are mouldering away amidst damps 
and darkness. ''The right worshipful equipage" of the 
Walpoles has dwindled down into a few menials, who seem 
scared at the appearance of a stranger : there is not even a 
regular gardener kept, and the party who officiates as such 
informs you that '' there may be some fine trees and other 
things in the park, but he is not aware of any ! " Almost 
everything else has gone in a like ratio. The gardens are 
gone, the lawn is obliterated, — that very spot where those 
great statesmen, according to their own account, passed so 
many charming moments, is now handed over to some petty 
farmer to feed his cows on ! The entrance-lodges, offices, 
and stabling, with their stalls for a hundred horses, are still 
here, but empty, — conspiring with other things to form a 
picture only of magnificent desolation. The very roads 
which conduct us to the hall, and which in the days of the 
Walpoles sparkled with the equipages of the great, are glut- 
ted with mud and almost impassable. Everything, except 
the trees, seems to have suffered by the long lapse of years: 
on their heads it has put fresh honours; and if in some 
instances they are sinking into dilapitude, their decay is 
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nnattended by any of that regret which we experience in 
beholding the untimely abandonment of the buildings. 

Indeed, but for its being linked to some noble names in 
the pages of history, we should have been justified in refer- 
ring to this seat as a melancholy instance only of premature 
decay. Association of ideas, however, has at all times been 
allowed to add great force to the natural power of beauty ; 
and for this cause, be it ever so fallen, Houghton will be 
always a place where many will love to wander. In no way 
does a trayeller from New York or Washington feel so com- 
pletely the difference between his own native land and this 
country, as when yiewing Lathom or Alnwick castle: in 
beholding these, he not only contemplates piles of crumb- 
ling grandeur and of majestic beauty, but blends with them 
the feats of arms, the mighty deeds of yalour, the Stanleys 
aad the Percys in olden time there enacted ; or perhaps 
lights up their halls with the merry carousals of their lords, 
or with the stately bearing of their highborn dames, of 
which they have been the witnesses* 

No where does this feeling pervade us more forcibly than 
on yiewing the place now under our notice. It is almost 
wholly identified with one name and one individual. Sir 
Robert Walpole alone was the founder of the noble pile 
here erected, and of the surrounding scenery ; and it is im-. 
possible in walking among the noble groups of trees that 
thickly stud the park, not to find oneself musing on the 
fortunes of their founder. 

It was amongst these woods, then young and thriving, 
that he contemplated, in solitude and silence, on the singu- 
lar iate of one, who had swayed the destinies of an empire 
for more than a quarter of a century, now deserted and 
alone; — ^it was here that he keenly felt the withering tongue 
of malignity, which had made his name a bye*word for 
bribery and corruption, himself still poor, and his followers 
diminished in number; — it was here that he Aurned from 
the sickening gloss of a court life, to calm and tranquillize 
a mind unconscious of the aspersions cast upon him. In his 
public character, this great man has been nobly vindicated 
by Burke. Hear his edicts:— "He governed by party 
[No. IX.] 2 c 
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attachments. The charge of systematic corruption is less 
applicable to him, perhaps, than to any minister who served 
the Crown for so long a time, with these feelings." 

As Lord Orford, on retiring from the cares of govern- 
ment, he thus writes, whilst at this seat in 1743, to General 
Churchill : ** My flatterers here are all mutes. The oaks, 
the beeches, the chestnuts, seem to contend which best shall 
please the lord of the manor — they cannot deceive, they 
will not lie. I in sincerity admire them, and have as many 
beauties around me as fill up all my hours of dangling." 
And well was it that he took pride in them ; for, in good 
truth, without an impenetrable mass of foliage, no place 
could have less pretensions to beauty. Charles the Second 
is related once to have observed, that all Norfolk, alluding 
to its extreme flatness, was only fit to cut up into turnpike 
roads for the rest of England ; and had he seen Houghton, 
he would probably have added, with equal truth, that its 
park would well serve for a series of bowling-greens. And 
yet, such an efiect has a depth and breadth of woodland, 
that, although a gloomy, it must ever be considered a splen- 
did demesne. 

The house, which is entirely constructed of freestone, and 
of fine proportions, ranks without doubt as the first in the 
county, the principal front, colonnades inclusive, being 460 
feet in length. 

What were young and thriving plantations when Sir 
Robert took pleasure in his own handy-work, have now 
each become noble specimens of their respective kinds. 
The beeches are remarkably handsome; the sweet chest- 
nuts and oaks are finely formed, being bold and vigorous ; 
and the cedars of Lebanon, some of which have unhappily 
fallen a prey to the axe, are, as a body, by far the finest in 
the county. 

These noble trees have arisen here contrary to many a 
prophecy, and prove how correctly the noble planter of 
them reasoned as to the certainty of their growing. During 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, it appears, there 
was a pathway here called " Sir Jeffery Burwell's Walk," 
where this old gentleman used to teach Sir Robert his 
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lessons ; and it was from seeing the trees which surrounded 
it of such goodly stature, that the latter was encouraged to 
plant those very individuals which now add so much dignity 
to this estate. However strange it may appear to us, it was 
the current opinion in those times that the soil of Houghton 
was too poor for trees ! and whilst his neighbours tried to 
persuade him that his planting them was but an act of folly. 
Sir Robert naturally enough retorted, by saying, ** Why 
should not other trees grow as well as those in Sir Jeffery's 
walk?" 

The series of plantations to the west, which are of a much 
later date, although extending to a considerable distance, 
are formal and unsightly, betraying the flat level in the 
open glade between, which they should have served to con- 
ceal; adding to the dull and cheerless appearance which the 
noble woods around cannot altogether dispel. 

The church is in the midst of the park, surrounded by a 
few good trees, but they are chiefly of scraggy and meagre 
habit. We should recommend the employment of a little 
more art here, which would certainly have the effect of bet- 
tering the appearance of the scene ; for in every locality 
like this, where the nature of the ground is so unpropitious, 
the smallest available advantage should be eagerly seized 
upon. 

Whilst wandering over these demesnes, which have been 
so long uninhabited, we were frequently reminded of the 
letters of Horace Walpole, giving a description of this spot 
as he found it during his occasional visits to it, as but too 
applicable to its present condition. In one of them, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Montague in 1761, he exclaims — ^^Here I 
am at Houghton ! and alone ! in this spot, where (except 
two hours last month) I have not been for sixteen years! 
Think what a crowd of reflections ! No, Gray and forty 
churchyards could not furnish so many ; nay, I know one 
must feel them with greater indifference than I feel I pos- 
sess to put them into verse. Here I am probably for the 
last time in my life, though not for the last time. Every 
clock that strikes tells me I am an hour nearer to yonder 
church — that church into which I have not the courage to 
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enter, where lies the mother on whom I doated, and who 
doated on me! There are the two rival mistresses of Hough- 
ton, neither of whom ever wished to enjoy it ! There, too, 
lies he who founded its greatness, to contribute to whose 
£ei11 Europe was embroiled. There he sleeps in quiet and 
dignity, while his friend and his foe, rather his false ally 
and real enemy, are exhausting the dregs of their pitiful 
lives in squabbles and pamphlets. * * * * When I had 
drank tea, I strolled into the garden : they told me it was 
now called ' The Pleasure-ground.' What a dissonant idea 
of pleasure! Those groves, those alleys, where I have 
passed so many charming moments, are now stripped up or 
overgrown : many fond paths I could not unravel, though 
with a very exact clue in my memory. I met two game- 
keepers and a thousand hares ! In the days when all my 
soul was tuned to pleasure and vivacity (and you will think, 
perhaps, it is far from being out of tune yet), I hated 
Houghton and its solitude. Yet I loved this garden — as 
now, with many regrets, I love Houghton — Houghton, I 
know not what to call it, a monument of grandeur or ruin." 

In another, written several years afterwards, he expresses 
himself thus: — 

" Christmas-day, 1773. 

"To the Hon. H. S. Conway. 

" I returned last night from Houghton, where I found 
a scene infinitely more mortifying than I expected ; though 
I certainly did not go with a prospect of finding a land 
flowing with milk and honey. Except the pictures, which 
are in the finest preservation, and the woods, which are 
become forests, all the rest is ruin, desolation, confusion, 
disorder, &c. I do not believe that five thousand pounds 
would put the house and buildings into good repair. The 
nettles and brambles in the park are up to your shoulders, 
horses have been turned into the garden, and banditti lod- 
ged in every cottage.*' 

As to the horses in the garden, we plead at the present 
time "not guilty ;" for when we last visited it, all in this 
department was rather neat and trim. Where the poor 
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animals have gone, we know not ; certes, not to the stables, 
for they are, as described aboye, *' ruin, desolation, con- 
fusion, disorder." Whether the offspring of the banditti 
aforesaid inhabit the cottages, we did not stop to inquire ; 
if so, they are in perfect keeping with the buildings, for 
we know not of any thing that so detracts from the general 
grandeur of this princely abode, as the paltriness of several 
of the lodges, and the shabby meagre appearance of the 
houses surrounding the entrance of the park. 

We leave this seat, then, as every other person has done 
who has visited it during the last fifty years — with unmin- 
gled sorrow and regret. That a place of such unexampled 
note should have been so speedily reduced to desolation, is 
a striking and melancholy instance of the great change 
which Time can accomplish. We wonder not that Horace 
Walpole should have felt this so keenly with reference to 
Houghton, and expressed himself with such bitterness while 
thinking of it, for in every contemplative mind it engenders 
reflections of the most sorrowful description. A little while, 
and ** the cormorant and the bittern shall possess it ; the 
owl also and the raven shall dwell in it ; and upon it shall 
be stretched the line of confusion." 
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HUNSTANTON PARK, 

THE BEAT OF H. LE 8TRANQS 8TYLBMAN LB STRANGE, ESQ. 



Situated at the north-west point of the county, this spot 
has never received the attention which it so justly deserves. 
It is a remnant of feudal ages, and possesses its royalties of 
fishing, fowling, and shooting. The hall itself, until within 
the last few years, has been uninhabited for more than half 
a century, and was betraying many sjrmptoms of decay, 
when the present possessor restored it, with many well- 
judged alterations and additions, to its pristine splendour. 

It stands surrounded by a moat, carrying a substantial, 
respectable appearance, and, though of considerable dimeur 
sions, it is without much pretension outwardly to beauty, the 
carrstone of which it is built giving it rather a rude and 
unfinished-like character. Within, the hatch, battery, and 
dais have been removed, detracting much from its former 
interest. Parts of the house are of great age, having a 
staircase, each step of which is formed of a single solid 
block of oak. The carved-work round the doors, and the 
panelling of the drawing-room, with its rich cornice, are 
truly beautiful. 

Till within a few years, the high road ran very close to 
the house, greatly circumscribing the park; but the pre- 
sent proprietor, resolving in all ways to make his demesne 
worthy of the high line of ancestry whence he derived it, 
has, at a vast expense, created an entire new line of road, 
at an ample distance from the mansion, and has formed 
from it an entrance at once easy and natural. 

On the right, amongst tangled copsewood and rough 
ground, creeps a small brook, which, without much en- 
largement, or detracting from its character, might be ren- 
dered highly ornamental ; the more so, as it wends its way 
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among many trees, which, considering their close approxi- 
mation to the sea, are of goodly stature. On the left, on 
entering the grounds near the line of approach to the house, 
is a vast quarry of chalk, which has been unbedded for ma- 
terials for roads, and if laid bare to view, and well backed 
by wood and evergreens, will, by its rude and varied out- 
line, imposing character, and great power of contrast, pre- 
sent a fine feature on advancing towards the demesne. The 
hawthorns on this side the house are good and park-like. 

On the eastern side, is a small piece of water surrounding 
an island, which we fancy we have heai-d called a " Folly," 
Assuredly it is such. Were the streamlet which we noticed 
above, and which is the feeder to it, allowed here to expand 
into a lake, — there is much low ground which is easily 
available, — ^and being backed by a gentle rise, would at once 
look natural and add greatly to the surrounding scenery. 

Beyond this, there is fine rising ground : the tops of the 
hills, with their precipitous edges, are well clothed with 
young and thriving plantations. The evergreen oak (Quer- 
CU8 Ilex) and the cedar of Lebanon, which are in profusion 
here, have grown with great rapidity, and create a deep 
massive effect. Here are also many goodly oaks, which 
fling their branches around, and raise their lofty heads, in 
defiance of the sea breezes. The further range of young 
plantations, towards the coast, struck us as thin and mea- 
gre, and, considering its exposed position, requiring greater 
depth for protection. 

But, alas ! al] this picturesque scenery, and these lordly 
trees, are not to be seen from the mansion : an envious hill 
blots them out and obscures them from the view. Were we 
inclined to furnish ample employment to the proprietor for 
some years to come, we would, with all diffidence, suggest 
that the hill be cleft in two, the material carted to the lower 
ranges of the park; and thus, the two slopes or ridges, 
clothed with wood, would at once form a guide to 'the eye, 
and afford an opening to all the varied beauties which the 
more distant parts of the grounds so eminently possess. 
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SPROWSTON PARK, 

THE SEAT OF THE RBY. W. J. CARVER. 



The trees themselves read us the history of this plaee. 
They indicate, even at a distance, that it had been once 
the residence of some distinguished naturalist and planter. 
This planter was Sir Lambert Blackwell, who took great 
delight in his trees, and who at this seat, as well as in 
other places in Norfolk, has left many examples of his 
good taste as an arborist. Luckily, the mansion has been 
occupied since his time by those who love to behold the 
same noble objects, so that many of them are preserved 
to the present day. 

Around the hall there are several lofty poplars (Popubts 
fastigiata) with trunks measuring each ten feet in circum- 
ference; a cluster pine {Pinus Pinaster) nine feet eight 
inches ; together with some fine specimens of the elm and 
beech. At the north-west front of the building, in the 
park, is an oak called '* The King of Sprowston," a wide- 
extending regular tree, having a stem of fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference, the branches overspreading a space of twenty- 
nine yards in diameter. 

In the same direction, and close by the road to Rackheath, 
is an extraordinary lime-tree {Tilia EuroptBO) which has 
attracted the attention of many a spectator. The language 
of Blomefield in describing a tree of the same species which 
grew at Deepham is particularly applicable to this one: — 
''It is of vast bigness; to the eye it overlooks all other 
trees, when viewed at a distance, as a giant among so many 
pigmies." It appears there were originally two limes here, 
planted on the 30th of January, 1649, the day on which 
King Charles I. was beheaded ; but one of them has dis- 
appeared. With regard to the latter, it was observed by 
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tbe curions as not a little remarkable, that on the very 
day and month corresponding with those on which it was 
planted, it was assailed by a hurricane of wind on a Sunday, 
about seventeen years ago, 

<' Which all its glory to the groand down flung ;" 

an event which was much regretted by the older inhabitants 
in this quarter. By those who recollect it, it is represented 
to have been a more noble tree than that now standing, 
with a better trunk and less of the poUarded-like appear- 
ance. It had a flight of steps to its top, where a close 
shadv seat was woven, which was the favourite resort of 
Sir Charles Lambert and his lady, who, on Norwich market- 
days, amused themselves in beholding, from this novel and 
elevated situation, the throngs of people as they passed to 
and from the city. This reminds us of a tree of the same 
species, noticed in Loudon's Arboretum Britannicum, now 
growing at Neustadt, in Wirtemberg, which has a commo- 
dious place of entertainment in its head, surrounded with 
gooseberry-bushes, the produce of which is sold to visitors ! 
Of the existing tree here we annex a portmit, of a large 
size, convinced that the lovers of such objects will be glad 
to have a memorial of one of the most interesting trees in 
this county. Allowing a few years for its age when planted, 
this lime may now be reckoned two hundred years old. 
Near the ground, the circumference of its trunk is twenty- 
four feet seven inches ; its extreme height is sixty-six feet. 
The inhabitants of Sprowston call it "The Seven Brothers/' 
from its being divided into this number of large limbs, 
though these diverge again into many more ; so that it is 
only when looked upon from one side that its title appears 
applicable. Some years ago it was struck by lightning, 
from the effects of which it has completely recovered. It 
exhibits no sign of decay; and if it be not destined to share 
the violent and melancholy fate of its companion, it may 
yet exist for centuries to come. 
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RACKHEATH PARK, 

THE 8EAT OF BIR EDWARD BTRACET, BART. 



This demesne forms a fair and plentiful show, — not yet 
grand, but abounding in all the elements which in after 
years will make it so. The impress of beauty is upon it 
now, in the usual outlines of youthfulness : we have no 
dark forest^sides here ; no avenues with their cathedral-like 
▼istas; few trees which tempests have vexed, and fewer 
moulded into the picturesque forms of extreme age. All 
these have to follow. 

Around the mansion the scene seems to be somewhat flat, 
but in the distance it is delightfully varied by getitle rise 
and fall, and is in every direction well clad with Verdure. 
On an eminence in the centre of the park is an obelisk, 
surrounded with beeches, whence there is a charming view 
over the adjacent country. 

There is one thing which will strike every critical obser- 
ver, whilst viewing this seat, as somewhat out of character : 
we refer to the road or approach to the mansion \ it com- 
mences through a grove of oak and other timber trees, and 
appears to be a common woodland passage, leading, one 
would suppose, to some farm or forester's house, and not 
at all in harmony with the hall, or even with the interior 
of the park, to which all such approach-roads should have 
a strict relation. Let us hear what our own Repton says 
as to this. He observes : " The road by which a stranger 
is supposed to pass through the park or lawn to the house 
is called an approach ; and there seems the same relation 
betwixt the approach and the house externally that there 
is internally betwixt the hall or entrance and the several 
apartments to which it leads. * * * * Jt ought to be 
convenient, interesting, and in strict harmony with the cha- 
racter and situation of the mansion to which it belongs." 
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OUR TREES.— No. VIIL 



Thb Larch — Larix Europcea. 

Thb larch is a well-known tree, with graceful pendent 
branches, naturally affecting cold and elevated tracts of 
country, and, when clad in its summer dress, considered 
to be an elegant object. In Alpine scenery, it is the 
greatest of all trees. The most romantic and astonishing 
scenes in Nature are clothed with it. Tn Italy, Switzerland, 
France, and Germany, it rises on mountains of uncommon 
height, and is found in greatest perfection growing in the 
neighbourhood of cataracts, avalanches, and ravines. Even 
beside the icy glaciers of Savoy, where general vegetation 
never assumes its sway, some scattered specimens of it may 
be seen skirting the outlines of that wondrous and appalling 
picture. On the Alps and Appenines, and generally over 
those countries where it is indigenous, it is found at a g^eat 
height. The traveller, whilst journeying over the western 
and northe^ districts of Scotland, may observe it, though 
not naturally, in similar situations, filling the straths with 
heavy timber, and ascending the mountains until it has at- 
tained an altitude too cold for it to live in. Those heights, 
it is true, are few in number; for modem enterprise and 
ingenuity, by a simple process of intermixing the plants of 
the common pine with this tree, have succeeded in casting 
over the most sterile and exposed situations, a lasting and 
profitable vegetation. In summer-time, it is delightful to 
witness the lively grassy-green hue of this tree, contrasted 
with the expanses' of iron-coloured heath, which may be 
generally seen associated with it, and which apparently bid 
defiance to the inroads of the cultivator. An all-wise Pro- 
vidence, however, has prepared it to occupy those stormy 
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habitations ; and, indeed, but for this object, and its kin- 
dred, the Scotch pine, the approaches of winter in those 
districts would be terrible. 

No tree has a more interesting history than the larch, and, 
considering the date of its introduction into this country, 
none has risen into such favour with the British landowner. 
A little more than a hundred years ago, it was treated, 
along with other exotics, as a hot-house plant ; whilst we 
now confidently assign it to the most boisterous and uncer- 
tain climates in our land. The merit of introducing it first 
as a forest-tree in this country, is due, we believe, to James, 
Duke of Athol, who planted it in considerable numbers 
upon his estates at Blair and Dunkeld, where many magni- 
ficent specimens of this tree may now be seen. Since that 
time (1740) its increase has exceeded all reckoning, so that 
every extensive plantation made at the present time consists 
in a great measure of this species. It has, notwithstanding, 
completed but half its work. This tree, in our opinion, is 
destined to subjugate all those immense and almost mea- 
sureless tracts of land throughout the north of Scotland, 
which at present bear nothing but heath. We are led to 
expect this delightful change from what the tree has al- 
ready accomplished. According to Mr. Oorrie, an enligh- 
tened and accurate writer, whose communication on this 
subject is quoted in Loudon's Arboretum Britannicum^ ^* the 
larch is by far the best improver of heath or moor pastu- 
rage yet known in this country. To efiect such improve- 
ment in little time, the plants should at first stand so close 
as to choke the heath and coarser grasses ; when this is 
accomplished, as may be done in from ten to fifteen years, 
gradual thinning wiU be followed by the Festuca ovina and 
duriuscula^ Cynasurus cristatuSy Agrostis vulgaris^ Poa cam" 
pressoy &c. &c., with the foliage possessing a softness and 
luxuriance not acquired in open situations." 

It will thus be seen that the worth of this tree is almost 
incalculable. Whilst it is perfecting the best of timber 
where nothing else will grow, it is fostering beneath it a 
most plenteous pasturage. Contrary, therefore, to the gen- 
erality of writers, we recommend its adoption over all the 
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north of Scotland, and similar districts in England ; not 
only beside rivers and roads, where its transport is easy, 
but over all those heights and spacious plains of moorland 
in v^hich it is likely to thrive, — and this is almost every 
where. In fact, it is impossible to plant it where it will 
not carry its character of a fertilizer along with it; and 
there can be no higher praise offered in its behalf. If this 
tree, then, which is acknowledged to have the power of 
turning the wildest desolations of our country into green 
pastures, is to be indifferently sought after, we shall indeed 
despair of ever seeing such objects occupy the true office 
which has been assigned to them in the economy of Nature. 
Of its timber, much has been justly said. Even in the 
times of Julius Csesar many of its best qualities were cor- 
rectly appreciated. This writer calls it lignum igni impene- 
trabile^ it being in a certain sense incombustible, for where 
a large surface of it is exposed, it does not readily emit 
a flame, even although fire were placed upon it; so that 
it seldom communicates this destructive element to other 
bodies. In Switzerland, houses are built entirely of this 
wood, which, in the course of a short time, becomes as it 
were varnished with the turpentine which the heat of the 
sun draws out of it, — a coating that is found to be impene- 
trable either to wind or rain. In this country, it might be 
advantageously used for shingles to cover outhouses, for, 
unlike thatch, it harbours neither birds, insects, cobwebs, 
dust, nor rats: it is, besides, less liable to be ruffled in 
tempestuous weather, whilst it has altogether a lighter and 
neater appearance. In the Higher Dauphin^, it has been 
in request for many ages for making casks, the closeness of 
the grain retaining the spirit of liquors perfectly undete- 
riorated. Common report assigns to it many other good 
qualities. It is used extensively by painters; and it was on 
a palette of larch-wood, we believe, that Raphael blended 
his colours. It is excellent for wainscotting and house- 
carpentry in general : it is not so easily worked as the 
common pine, but it is considered to be more enduring. 
Its greatest worth, perhaps, arises from its being adapted 
for naval purposes. At Archangel and other sea-port towns 
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of Russia, line-oiE-batUe ships are built of it; and even in 
Britain it has already been employed in constructing brigs 
and frigates. It is especially to be recommended on ac- 
count of its remaining unaffected by changes of climate, or 
the alternate exposure to air and water, — the most trying 
tests to which timber can be subjected. Another important 
use of this tree, of which our ancestors knew little, is in 
the shape of planks or sleepers for railways, in which ca- 
pacity it is found to excel all other fast-growing trees. 
Indeed, its properties *nay be said to be endless; for where- 
ever timber of a strong, tough, and imperishable nature 
is required, the larch will be generally found the most 
eligible. The proper season for felling it is winter; and 
as the roots make excellent fuel, they should be preserved 
for that purpose. 

We regret to say, that this important tree is liable beyond 
many others to disease, both internally and on its spray. 
From all that we can ascertain, both from observation and 
the opinions of others, we are convinced that the rot takes 
place from the trees being planted in too rich soil, and in 
situations which are too much sheltered. It was never in- 
tended that this tree should be so much domesticated as to 
become associated, as we frequently find it, with the broad- 
leaved trees of park scenery, or even to find a place in our 
plains and valleys ; but to be scattered abroad, as Nature 
has it, on the mountain tops. But even in those situations, 
the same disease has been found to attack these trees, arising, 
unquestionably, from their being planted so near to each 
other as to create around their trunks a climate as close and 
warm as that of the most sheltered valley. We have re- 
peatedly stated that objects of this nature so situated cannot 
be in any respect perfect. They are in fact but part of trees, 
having stems and tops only. It requires but little reflection, 
to bring us to the conclusion that if the boughs and branches 
with their garniture of leaves were not of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the tree, physiologically considered, Nature would 
have dispensed with them altogether. Let larches, then, be 
assigned to their proper province, and planted so that the 
air may freely circulate around them, and we are persuaded 
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we shall hear less of the ravages of the rot. We are glad 
to observe that the opinion of Mr. Wighton^ of Cossej 
gardens, Norfolk, an individual who has paid every attention 
to this disease, coincides with our own on this subject. In a 
well-expressed article in the Gardener* s Magazine^ he states, 
that " when larch and spruce firs are young, they grow 
often rapidly, and the wood formed at that period is very 
porous both in the trunk and roots. As the trees advance 
in age, the supply for their growth is less, from the soil 
being greatly exhausted, and often from the trees not 
having been thinned out in proper time. The wood then 
formed is less porous, and becomes in time too compact to 
admit air to the early formed wood. This latter being of a 
coarse grain, the dry rot begins to infest it, as it attacks 
wood which has been painted in a green state, the paint 
esdnding the air from the inside wood." As to the insect 
which infests the foliage {Coccus laricis)^ the same remarks 
are completely applicable. It is almost unknown in those 
elevated districts of country which the tree delights to grow 
in, thus proving to us that it is only when violence is done 
to it by the hand of man, in placing it without its natural 
boundaries, that it disappoints our expectations. 

The collecting of the cones of this tree, and extracting 
the seeds therefrom, is one of the most laborious operations 
imaginable. The gathering of the cones affords employment 
to a considerable portion of the poor throughout several 
counties in Scotland, daring the depth of winter, when all 
other out-door work is suspended : it is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that those humble contributors to our national wealth 
and greatness will always be allowed to pursue a vocation so 
truly useful, and of such signal service to their pecuniary 
wants. The extracting of the seeds is by a process similar 
in some respects to that noticed at p. 66. In order to ac- 
complish the work expeditiously, the cones should be dried 
upon a kiln for a whole day and turned over every three 
hours, the heat applied to them not exceeding 110 degrees 
of Fahrenheit. They will not expand sufficiently to let the 
seeds fall out, as in the case of the common pine, the only 
object being to render them more brittle to the stroke of 
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the flail, to which they must be subjected. After they have 
remained about twelve hours on the kiln, a ridge of them a 
foot in thickness is to be laid on a stone floor, where they 
are to be literally beaten to pieces, — ^by far the best alter- 
native that can be adopted. Every three hours or so, the 
seeds should be removed by sifting the cones, and the re- 
maining pieces laid down in a ridge as before for the 
purpose of undergoing the same operation, and so on until 
all the seeds have been obtained. By some, it will be 
thought this process must expose the seeds to considerable 
injury ; such, however, is not the case ; they are protected 
by the dust and pieces of the cones about them, and we 
can state from experience that the quantity bruised by such 
a plan is exceedingly trifling. The practice of boring the 
cones with a gimlet, or splitting them with an awl, is very 
tedious, and is to be adopted only w;hen a very limited 
supply of seeds is required. 

In the north of Scotland, those seeds are generally sown 
during the first week of May, and in the climate of London 
about a fortnight earlier. The manner of sowing them, &c. 
is the same as described for the common pine. (See p. 66.) 
The most extensive growers of them in this country are the 
Messrs. Grigor, of the Elgin and Forres nurseries. 

There are two modes of planting the larch, technically 
called notching and pitting. The former is the more expe- 
ditious plan, but it is adapted only to seedlings or plants 
which have small roots, and in soil free from thick herbage. 
But even in many districts of bare moorland, some prelimi- 
nary steps are necessary to be taken to ensure the growing 
of the plants according to this method. On this subject, 
we quote the following remarks from Mr. Grigor's ** Prize 
Essay on Planting," published in the 61st number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. He observes : " The 
surface of moorland is often composed of peat-soil to the 
depth of several inches, destitute of that sharpness or san- 
diness so necessary to the growth of plants. Such soil com- 
monly rests on a subsoil of sandy earth or gravel ; but 
these being beyond the reach of the roots, the plants fre- 
quently die ; and such as retain life linger for years until 
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they reach the subsoil. Under such circumstances a person 
should precede the planter, Avho, in each spot where a plant 
is to be inserted, should make two or three strokes with a 
common road-pick ; which operation, in an able hand, is 
performed with great expedition, and has a powerful effect 
in loosening the ground and in fetching up a sufficient 
quantity of sharp soil, which not only ensures the vitality 
of the plants, but enables them speedily to advance with 
vigour, compared with those planted in that description of 
ground without this important preparation. When ground 
requires to be thus opened, the operation of picking may' 
be performed either in autumn or spring ; but the latter is 
the proper time for planting such places, as peat after being 
broken up retains water, and swells during the frosts of 
winter, whereby plants are apt to be ejected. A grassy 
heath is nnfayourable to the growth of young plants, par- 
ticularly if the herbage should be partly composed of the 
mat-grass {Nardus stricta) and other grasses closely swarded 
and deeply rooted. In this case, plants should never be 
inserted without a turf being removed from the surface ; 
and if the soil then appear of a decomposed vegetable mat- 
ter, destitute of sand, the bad effects of this may be reme- 
died in many places, either by bringing up a mixture of the 
subsoil by the pick, or by digging over a spadeful of the 
soil on each spot where ^he sward has been removed." The 
pitting of larches is adopted in forming enclosures and belts 
near to residences, where plants of considerable size are used 
in order to produce immediate effect s in mountain planting 
this plan is found to be impracticable. 

The number of larches usually planted in an acre is 3000, 
or thereabouts ; but these of course have to be gradually 
reduced to 600, a number which will arrive at full maturity 
on this space. The larch requires little or no pruning, and 
if branches are to be removed at all, they should first ex- 
hibit the usual symptoms of decay ; for, if prematurely dis- 
placed, the wounds are apt to discharge so much turpentine 
as to affect the health of the tree. 

It ought never to be lost sight of, that this is the best of 
all mountain trees — that it thrives in rough and sterile 
[No. IX.] 2 E 
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countries, and that its singular powers of fertilization never 
forsake it. We confess we are full of hope regarding it. 
In the north of Scotland, where it is found to flourish ex- 
ceedingly well, attention has been awakened to it in good 
earnest ; and, we rejoice to say, it is now being planted 
there to the numbers of many millions. The Earls of Sea- 
field, Fife, and Moray, with Sir William Gordon Gumming 
and others, are spreading this tree oyer their vast territories 
of waste in this quarter, with a spirit surpassing even that 
of their forefathers, famous planters though they were. How 
little do men in general consider them, yet how evident are 
the results of such peaceful exploits ! Bearing in mind the 
properties of this tree already referred to, we read them 
thus in the future: — Around the cold and uncomfortable 
dwellings of our peasantry, there will, be a natural shelter 
created ; cottages will arise, and strips of green pasturage 
will be seen where none are now. When thus sheltered, a 
love of rural happiness and retirement will induce us to 
approach nearer to those mountains ; many who are now 
shut up in towns and cities, *' prisoners of civilization," will 
make to themselves homes amid the picturesque and en- 
chanting scenes of those upland districts; the sublimities of 
Nature will be more our own than they have hitherto been ; 
and, instead of contenting ourselves with a visit to them on 
a summer's day, we shall enjoy them at all times. 

What immense districts of land are there in the counties 
of Moray, Nairn, and Inverness, lying unproductive for 
want of planting ; and how beautiful have those localities 
in them become which have had our forest-trees gathered 
about them! Look at Altyre, Relugas, Dunphail, and even 
the scenes around Castle-Grant and Ballindalloch — all ori- 
ginally indebted in a great measure to the larch and pine — 
the Spey, too, and the Findhom; the latter perhaps gar- 
nished in some parts entirely with the more odorous birch, 
but retaining in others, especially on the Damaway side, 
some vigorous and magnificent specimens of this tree. 

But, besides its beautifying the face of Nature, let us 
consider its influence on the climate. How much to be 
deplored is it that our harvests in the highlands should be 
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generally so late, and that the crops there should be some- 
times ripened only by the frost ! Yet, is not this sad state 
of things to be referred to the want of shelter? Were the 
larch and the pine-tree cast around our fields in those quar- 
ters, the severity of the climate would be considerably less- 
ened, the quality of the grain improved, and an earlier 
harvest insured. The influence of such shelter upon live 
stock is very remarkable, and is acknowledged by every 
one who has paid the slightest attention to the subject. 
And then, again, the worth of its timber must always form 
an important item, especially when produced in a country 
where it is not liable to disease. So prodigiously does this 
tree thrive at the Earl of Moray's seat at Darnaway, that 
specimens of it are there seen, twenty-one years' planted, 
which, at ten feet from the ground, average ten inches in 
diameter, and are thus already large enough either for rail- 
way sleepers or the ordinary purposes of house-carpentry. 
But all the trees at this seat bear the same character : they 
are an honour to the individual who has the charge of them. 
Had John Evelyn seen such a vigorous throng, he would 
have reported them as "prospering rarely well." At Altyre, 
too, already referred to, where the larch has been planted 
more extensively during the last forty years than upon any 
other estate in the north, many specimens might be selected 
which would readily command twenty shillings each, even 
on the spot where they grow: thirty years hence, when their 
value will at least be doubled, those trees, if properly thin- 
ned, will be large enough to be employed in the building of 
first-class ships — encouraging proofs of the value of plant- 
ing, whether looked upon for the present or prospectively. 
It is worthy of note here, that in the outskirts of some of 
those plantations, considerable tracts of self-sown plants 
have arisen, in the same way that trees indigenous to this 
country are known to propagate themselves. This appears 
remarkable, when we consider that it is with the greatest 
difficulty the seeds can be extracted from the cones ; but of 
course the same means whereby the species is perpetuated 
in its native abodes are here brought into operation, though 
the deficient heat of our summers, compared with that of 
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France and Italy, forbids us to expect that this mode of 
propagating the larch will ever become general in the 
North. 

In conclusion, we earnestly recommend this tree to every 
possessor of moorland who has not yet availed himself of 
its services. It is the most worthy of all the candidates 
for the hill side, for so far as it has been tried, and it has 
been planted very extensively of late years, it has not in 
any case disappointed us. Comparatively speaking, the 
larch has been but a short time in this country, yet as a 
timber- tree it bids fair to rival even the oak and elm, 
whilst it is much less scrupulous as to the soil from which 
it draws its nourishment — one of the highest of its numerous 
qualifications. Unlike many, it is, strictly speaking, a tree 
of the desert, beautifying and subduing the wildest districts 
of our country. In short, if ever we are to behold the 
dismal wastes of the North '^ made green and trimmed with 
trees," we shall doubtless have to attribute the change, in 
a great measure, to this our favourite larch. 

We have already spoken as to the claims of this tree, 
pictorially considered. Though wanting in the massive 
grandeur of some broadJeaved trees, its lively verdure 
in spring-time, together with the delicate pinkish catkins 
which then adorn it, will always gain for it the character 
of being, at least, an elegant object. 
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WROXHAM HOUSE PARK, 

THE SBAT OF THE BEY. JOHN HUMFHBT, 



There are kw seats which demand a nicer discrimination 
than the one now before us. It is a gem after its kind, and 
requires all the ''curiosafelicitas" of an artist to set it duly. 

Seldom have we witnessed a place of the same extent^ and 
it is far from being large, abounding in so much fine timber. 
The oaks around the house are of goodly dimensions, bear- 
ing that bold contorted outline which is at once so beautiful 
and so characteristic of the species. The Scotch pines here 
are also well worthy of notice, and the lieeches and horse 
chestnuts far from contemptible. 

The present mansion is but of recent date, and ia a 
handsome structure, though too large perhaps for the sur- 
rounding landscape. From the entrance-door or dining- 
room window, we obtain a view which is perfectly unique — 
a well-trained avenue of handsome oaks, meeting above in 
thick umbrageous drapery, and, through this vista^ Wrox- 
ham church and tower mantled by trees in the distance. 

The opposite side of the house, presents a distant and 
rather confined view of Wroxham JBroady containing some 
hundreds of acres of water fringed with trees and under- 
wood. There is here also a fine avenue of considerable 
length, chiefly of limes, leading to the water's edge. 

The grounds between the house and the water have been 
opened and extended, letting in very judiciously a view of 
the Hoveton hills: but to give full effect to this noble sheet 
of water, the lawn should extend to the bed of the lake, 
which would at once give scope sufficient for the dignity of 
the mansion, and embrace a view rivalled but by few in 
the county. 
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HOVETON HOUSE PARK, 

THE SEAT OF THE REV. THOMAS G. BLOPELD. 



For some distance before arriving at this place, small 
patches of land tastefully planted, whilst others are left 
bare through fear of intercepting the distant view, bespeak 
the approach of a well-kept residence. From the moment 
of entrance, the drive is so contrived as to throw the eye 
where alone a truly living landscape is to be seen, and at 
once to present Wro^ham broad in its full expanse, the 
sinuous course of the river gliding through the deep shade 
of the alders, whilst beyond this the distant hills arise 
capped with woodland scenery. 

The house is of the date of Charles II. or rather later, 
and is of a somewhat imposing appearance, but stands 
scarcely sufficiently elevated to command a view, except 
from the second story, of the varied scene which from this 
point presents itself. The Hoveton water here vies with 
the Wroxham, whilst the river threading between, and 
backed by broad masses of wood and distant corn-fields, 
forms a panorama but seldom surpassed. 

The Portugal laurels in front of the house, although not 
so tall as some that we have seen, are of great circumference. 
There is also a choice selection of hawthorns, which, with 
the holly, have found a soil to rejoice in. The walnut 
(Juglans regia) has arrived at a considerable size ; and we 
noticed a copper beech assuming all the character of the 
common one. Otherwise, it is more the general appearance 
of the place, than any trees of particular beauty, which 
here attracts attention. 
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SPIXWORTH PARK, 

THB SEAT OF JOHN LONGB, ESQ. 



Those who can remember this park some twenty years ago, 
wiir not &il to regret the quantity of timber which, since 
that period, has fallen a prey to the fatal axe. There are 
still, however, several trees of the same age yet remaining, 
whilst some of them, particalarly those near the dovecot, 
are fine and well grown, creating a depth of shade and 
giving a park-like effect to the surrounding scenery. The 
single trees, which have within the last few years been 
scattered through the grounds, are .^ever destined, we fear, 
to arrive at maturity ; the large body of agistment stock, 
which yearly depastures there, causing them much injury, 
through want of their being properly protected. 

The house is of the age of James I., and exhibits much 
of that solid, substantial, decorated style, so peculiarly in 
keeping with our ideas of the warmth and protection which 
this climate so justly demands, and of the hospitality of the 
old English gentleman. 

Assuredly, there is no style of architecture so adapted to 
the wants and comforts of this country as the Elizabethan : 
the Italian by the side of it is cold and lifeless. The brick- 
work of the former, grey and subdued by time — the mas- 
sive bay windows — the decorated work and compartments 
throughout — the noble stacks of fluted tortuous chimneys 
— all conspire to produce those ideas of splendour, warmth, 
and comfort, so characteristic of an English residence ; and 
which the variableness and rigours of the seasons render 
in reality of more importance and use to us, than the 
chastest work and sculpture of the Grecian school can ever 
compensate. 
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A splendid conservatory is appended to the south end of 
the house : we may venture to say, there are few, if any, 
which can compete with it in the county. It is beautifully 
arranged, and replete with exotics and other plants of many 
of the rarer^tribes. The ornamental grounds are kept with 
that neatness and ^^ lucidus ordo " so indispensable to pro- 
duce effect. They are of very considerable extent, and in 
perfect harmony with the date of the mansion. Here is a 
smooth greensward, with noble beech-trees feathered down 
to the ground. The elegant vases, half hidden with creep- 
ers, scattered over the parterres, give peculiar effect to that 
class of plants, and bestow throughout a dressy and finished 
appearance. 

We cannot quit this spot without referring our readers to 
the oak in the churchyard, at the extremity of the park : it 
is a time-honoured veteran, and happily blends with the 
thorns sU'ewed around, affording to the hallowed building 
in its vicinity at once a protection and an ornament. We 
should like to see all the churches and churchyards in this 
county adorned in like manner, or even with a more plen- 
tiful covering of such interesting objects. Though we have 
many of those sacred spots made venerable and green by 
such accessories, there are others which have no verdure 
about them but that of the greensward. Where can trees, 
as ornamental objects, be carried with more propriety than 
to guard and beautify the time-worn turret, or to throw 
their shelter around the quiet of the burial-ground ? 
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OUR TREES.— No. IX. 



Ths Ash — Fraxinus excelsior. 

This lofty and beautiful tree is a general favourite in this 
country. It is prized in its living state as one of the great- 
est ornaments of the field, pre-eminent in the elegance of 
its structure, having an easy flowing spray, which, when 
seen in its highest perfection, not unfrequently hangs about 
it in loose pendulous masses. The very fowls of the heavens 
seem to have found an attraction in it, for they crowd their 
nests upon it in preference to any other sylvan object. It 
is one of the great trees which justly/takes its station near 
to the oak, to which it has many points of resemblance. 
No individual of the forest kind makes a surer anchoring 
in the earth, and none spreads a more ample sail aloft. Like 
the sylvan chief alluded to, it is seldom seen prostrated by 
the tempest. Whilst the ash, then, is by the consent of 
many reckoned elegant, it is by mrmeans deficient in stately 
bearing. It is one of those objects, however, which triumphs 
over but a restricted latitude and climate. In unsheltered 
mountains it will not thrive : though frequently represented 
as otherwise, it is impatient of the sea air ; and takes plea- 
sure only in inland countries, either beside rivers, or on 
slopes of rich fertile land. Hence we oft;en see it of a sickly 
constitution, bark-bound and covered with lichen, and after 
it has struck into a poor subsoil, diminishing rather than 
increasing in size. It is natarally a long-liver, and attains 
to a great height and bulk. During Uie years of its de- 
crepitude, it is perhaps somewhat deficient in picturesque 
expression; for whilst the oak, the chestnut, and some 
[No. X.] 2 F 
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Others, exhibit in their old age their contendings with and 
apparent triumphs over time, we see nothing in the ash-tree 
but that of peaceful decline. 

Whilst by some, who live near to Nature and follow her 
in all her phases, the ash is objected to as prematurely re- 
minding us of autumn, there are others who behold in it a 
faithful indicator of the season, and esteem it accordingly. 
In many instances, indeed, the transient duration of its 
leaves has led authors to consider it as a tree which ought 
to be avoided in all ornamental plantations, as if the early 
decline of its foliage were at variance with Nature, or no 
embellishment to the landscape. This, however, betrays 
only a wandering from that beautiful and characteristic 
system which has been established throughout our sylvan 
domain, and which oriental nations as well as our own 
peasantry yet recognize. To them, trees form a calendar, 
and in this there is a beauty : their budding, leafing, ex- 
pansion, and fading, are all associated with the circum* 
stances of rural life, and are referred to almost as constantly 
as are the seasons themselves. In the recital of such in- 
cidents we frequently meet with a simplicity and force which 
common language seldom conveys. St. Pierre has the folr 
lowing: *'I met one day," he says, "towards the end of 
autumn, a country girl all in tears, looking about for a 
handkerchief which she had lost upon the great road. 
"Was your handkerchief very pretty?" said I to her. "Sir, 
replied she, *'it was quite new ; I bought it last bean^time. 
The mere date, however correct, would have been a blank 
compared with this single compound word, which refers us 
at once to one of the loveliest seasons of the year. In 
Scripture language we have "the time of the singing of 
birds," the time "when the fields are white to harvest," &c., 
and in our own rural districts we have May-time, or the 
season when the hawthorn blossoms; hip and haw-time, 
daffodil-time, and for aught we know the time of the dis- 
mantling of the ash-tree. At any rate, we consider it proba- 
ble that to some the dying hue of this object, whilst every- 
thing is yet green and fresh around it, is looked upon as a 
striking accompaniment, mournful though it may be, to a 
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particular season. It will thus be seen that if the foliage 
of the ash were prolonged so as to join in the general deso- 
lation of autumn, our October would be somewhat deficient 
in those legible signs which trees are so well calculated 
to afford us throughout the year. We deem it needless, 
therefore, to follow those who call the ash a littering and 
unsightly tree; contenting ourselyes, besides, by subscribing 
to the generally received maxim, that there is something 
good in all the ways of Nature and in all her works. If it be 
merely on account of the contrast which is created, that we 
prize so much the snowdrop or the crocus blooming amidst 
the general torpor of vegetation, then the ash-tree will be 
esteemed by many on the same principle. The delicate 
orange-tint which the leaves frequently assume before their 
fall is by no means devoid of beauty, and when contrasted, 
as it always is, with a field of green foliage, the eye is natu- 
rally directed towards it. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the least beautiful appearances of trees are when they are 
changing from the green of summer. A walk in the country, 
in an autumnal day, will convince the least observant as to 
this. There is then, as Howitt observes, a *' kindling" and 
lighting up of the foliage, equalling at least, in its many- 
coloured tints, the painting of the vernal year. It must be 
confessed, however, that during the change alluded to, the 
ash does not always exhibit the pleasing attire of some 
others, for in exposed situations it is occasionally found to 
die off with its leaves black and shrivelled. 

This tree has its full share of historical, poetical, and 
mythological associations. It is often alluded to both by 
Greek and Roman writers. Of the latter, who treat of 
agriculture, it is constantly recommended as of the greatest 
value in the formation of the implements of husbandry. It 
was no doubt from its really useful character in this respect, 
that fancy assigned to it a place in so many others : hence 
we have the ashen spear which Achilles wielded, and by 
which he in his turn was slain; the ashen arrows of Cupid, 
which afterwards gave way to that of cypress ; and indeed the 
material from which man himself was formed. In later 
times, we find one of the fighting heroes of Ossian alluding 
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to its use in war : " Who of my chiefs," says Fingal, 
speaking of himself, *^ will meet the son of the rolling sea? 
Many are his warriors on the coast, and strong is his ashen 
spear ! " 

In England, the ash is a very common tree, arriving in 
many places to the extraordinary height of 100 feet. Per- 
haps it is not any where to be seen to greater advantage 
than around Netley Abbey, near Southampton, where it 
mingles very gracefully with the ruins. In Norfolk, the 
finest trees of it are to be seen scattered over the fields 
around Lord Charles Townshend's seat at Hainham, and at 
Hillington, the seat of Sir W. J. H. 6. Folkes, Bart., one of 
which is represented in our etching. Generally speaking, 
however, this county is deficient in large trees of it. 

At the same time, Norfolk ranks very high for specimens 
of the weeping plant (JP. excelsior pendula)^ a variety of 
the common tree, originated about the middle of the last 
century, in the grounds of Gamlingay, near Wimpole, in 
the adjoining county of Cambridge. The most of our 
villages abound with specimens of it, which form delightful 
arbours during the summer months. At the residence of 
C. Turner, Esq. Pottergate Street, Norwich, there is an ele- 
gant tree of it growing on the lawn in front of the house, an 
object which is noted by many on account of the singularity 
of its appearance. For the richness of its verdure and the 
regularity of its spray, which falls gracefully around it on 
all sides, we fancy it is not surpassed in this county. It 
was planted by the proprietor twenty-three years ago: it 
has now a stem two feet six. inches in circumference, and is 
about sixteen feet high. At ten feet from the ground, the 
first tier of branches commence to descend ; and, what is 
rather unusual, it is fiimished with a loftier canopy, six 
feet above the other, from a stem which must have arisen, 
we presume, from the original stock. In the course of a 
few years, this addition to the usual character of the variety 
will considerably enhance the beauty of this object, by 
lessening its simply domical shape, and imparting to it more 
of the clustering, tree-like form. At North Runcton, in 
the garden of Daniel Gurney, Esq., there is likewise a 
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singularly fine plant of it, a description of which will be 
found in a subsequent page. 

There seem to be many mistaken ideas abroad regarding 
the adaptation of the ash to soils and situations. In *^ The 
Journal of a Naturalist," it is represented to be valuable 
from its thriving more universally on all situations than 
soiiie other trees. Boucher says, it will grow on the bleakest 
and most exposed situations ; whilst others, among whom is 
Lightfoot, recommend it as a tree which will flourish by the 
sea-side. Cobbett states, that ** it fears not the winds ;" by 
which we presume he means that it will rise in elevated and 
boisterous situations; which opinion, like the others, we 
hold to be erroneous. We cannot help thinking that at least 
some of these writers must have ascribed to the common ash 
what they have heard of the properties of the mountain ash 
{Pyrus aucuparia), a tree that has no relationship to the 
subject of this notice, but which in reality is well adapted 
for growing in the colder regions of our country, however 
much exposed. The common ash is unquestionably to be 
seen in its greatest beauty in well-sheltered groves, along the 
base of mountains, in glens and meadows, which, although 
not damp, are yet in the vicinity of running water. Above 
all things, it must have shelter. Evelyn observes : ^' by the 
banks of sweet and crystal rivers and streams, I have ob- 
served it to thrive infinitely." In describing this tree, all 
writers agree in stating that it vanquishes every thing in its 
neighbourhood, and that it is unfit to surround fields of 
com or grass, or, indeed, cultivated land of any description. 
We should recommend it, therefore, to be planted very 
sparingly as a hedgerow tree, and when raised for the pur- 
poses of its timber, that it should be the sole occupant of 
the soil ; for even over other ligneous bodies placed beside it 
it maintains a most hurtful influence. 

The timber of the ash is beyond all comparison applied to 
a greater number of purposes than that of any other tree. 
It is used in the construction of tables, chairs, benches, and 
a great proportion of kitchen furniture. The farmer em- 
ploys it in the construction of ploughs, harrows, axletrees, 
waggons, carts, and as handles to spades, forks, and rakes : 
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there is scarcely any implement in the farm-yard, but is 
more or less of ash : the machinery there» if of wood at all, 
is of this material, for it is superior to the oak in enduring 
^^the unquietness of ponderous rolling stones/' and those 
sudden concussions which take place in cider-mills, flour- 
mills, and other engines. The gardener employs young 
shoots of it in forming bowers; as rods to support his 
plants; in training his fruit trees, and in forming frames 
for them by which they may be sent to a distance uninjured ; 
and as hop-poles. The coach-maker constructs all sorts of 
elegant vehicles out of it ; the fisherman makes his oars of 
it ; the wheelwright his wheels ; and the cooper his hoops. 

The ash is invariably propagated by seeds, which are 
ripe in autumn. If sown then, a very few plants only will 
appear in the ensuing spring ; so that it is much the better 
way to collect the seeds, mix them with sand, and let them 
remain in a pit in the open ground for a year, when they 
may be committed to the soil during open weather. It will 
thus be seen that by this process a twelvemonth's use of the 
soil, with all the cleaning and care of beds which have few 
or no plants in them, will be saved. The keys may be de- 
posited at about an inch apart, and covered to the depth of 
a quarter of an inch. After remaining in the seed-bed for 
two seasons, they should be removed into nursery lines, 
where, after being left for a like period, they will be fit for 
being transplanted to their final abodes. We recommend 
their last transplantation thus early, because, when removed 
at a greater age, they frequently become so bark-bound and 
stunted as to require lopping, in order to make them shoot 
vigorously. 

So much, then, for the ash, a tree which has divided the 
opinions, perhaps, of more writers than any other similar 
object ; for whilst some have gravely told us that it should 
never be allowed to appear near to a dwelling, others have 
discerned in it a very graceful character, and have termed 
it the " Venus of the Woods." 
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WROXHAM HALL, 

THE SEAT OF 8IGISMUND TRAFFOAD, ESQ. 



There are some few rules in landscape-gardening which are 
universal, and under all circumstances to be adopted. No 
rule will less bear to be subverted than the one, that where* 
ever a park or lawn commences, its character should be 
sustained continuously, and uniformly preserved. Where 
the range is large, and the ground varied, as at Holkham, 
we do not object, after entering through a lodge, to find a 
fancy or park-farm within the grounds; but there must be 
much depth of wood and illimitable extent to waiTant this 
deviation, or to attempt it with success. 

On approaching this seat from the highway, two meagre 
plantations, and a narrow strip of road with open fields on 
each side, lead to the inner gate, at once conveying the idea, 
that the saving of a few acres of arable land is a matter of 
consideration, and thereby greatly deteriorating from the 
character and importance of the place as a residence. 

The approach from this point is good, and displays a 
varied scope of scenery ; but the house is too high, of too 
uniform a shape, and not sufficiently clothed around with 
trees, to present a pleasing effect. In short, there is a 
striking deficiency of expression exhibited here, arising from 
the trees having been planted without any regard either to 
general harmony amongst themselves, or with reference to 
the building, which they ought to have been made to protect 
and adorn. If it may be so expressed, the great use of trees 
is to wait upon the mansion, lending their aid to it in all their 
varied character, whether placed singly, in lines, groups, 
or thickets ; as objects merely ornamenlal, or valuable on 
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account of their shelter. Otherwise, what are they ? A 
chaos of beautiful materials, indeed, but serving only to 
create the more insufferable discord. 

Belaugh church stands forth well and prominently ; at 
the foot of the lawn, the Bure sweeps prettily onward with 
many a tortuous winding: its bosom studded with craft 
ever and anon sailing by, with Wroxham church, a hand- 
some turreted tower, in the midst of bold well-wooded 
ground on the opposite shore, give a very imposing appear- 
ance to the adjacent landscape. 

Although beyond the actual grounds, we cannot forbear 
noticing the beautiful knoll on which this church stands. 
There are few prettier in the county. The ground is steep 
and broken, the trees bold and of handsome character; 
whilst the Norman porch — the elegant cenotaph to the 
Trafford family — the river winding like a silver cord at its 
foot — all point it out as at once solemn and interesting. 
Between this spot and the house, stands a Wych elm of re- 
markable beauty ; it is a well-grown and a finely-spreading 
tree; indeed, we question if a more splendid one of the 
species is to be found in this district. 

Though somewhat unhappily situated, the gardens are 
good, and contain handsome hot^houses. There is a slope 
on the same side of the house, where the trees are fine and 
park-like, and which is much better adapted for gardening 
operations, being more sheltered and having the walls less 
exposed to passing observation. Still farther down is a 
canaly or communication with the river, which, being sur- 
rounded for nearly a mile by plantations on both sides, 
might be made to add an interesting feature to the whole 
demesne. Such is the importance usually ascribed to water 
as an object in cultivated scenes, that no place is deemed 
perfect without it. It is perhaps the most enchanting ele- 
ment that landscape-gardening can make use of, and we 
wonder that it should have remained in this instance so 
long unimproved. 
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BEESTON PARK, 

THE SBAT OF SIR JACOB H. PRESTON, BART. 



Tbbrb are few seats throughout the county which Lave 
afforded us more sincere pleasure than the one now under 
observation. It often occurs that a place may have some 
striking view or grand feature, which elicits the attentioiv 
and admiration of all who may chance to see it ; bat, pos- 
sessing only this one imposing aspect, it frequently happens 
that when it has been duly scrutinized, a blank is created, 
followed by disappointment. Here, however, an uniformity 
is preserved throughout the whole domain : all is in per- 
fect keeping, from the entrance to the most minute detail. 
Nature has done much in this instance, whilst art has as- 
sisted as a most able coadjutor. 

The entrance to the park from the Norwich road is par- 
ticularly handsome: after passing a sufficiency of plantation 
to betoken the approach of some place of note, the grounds 
open with a most magnificent avenue of oaks, exhibiting a 
sweep of a full quarter of a mile, continuing uninterruptedly 
almost to the very verge of the mansion. 

It is an usual characteristic of avenues, that they are 
straight and formal ; and in the present sensitive taste of 
landscape-gardening, this has been one of the chief reasons 
for their having been supplanted by thickets, groups, and 
single trees. They may at times be sombre, and even 
gloomy; but, to us at least, they speak of other days, and 
never fail to create within us a feeling of respect and vene- 
ration. In the present instance — and it is a feature of 
great singularity — these fine old veterans bend with the 
sweep of the road, and conduct the carriage-drive, by an 
easy and well-directed curve, throughout a range of park 
[No. X.] 2 G 
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of considerable dimensions. Many of these trees are full 
twelve feet in circumference around the trunk, having heads 
of ample expanse and goodly boles. 

Near the same entrance, a very successful attempt at 
planting single trees has been put into practice. Some 
sixty years since an extraordinary rage prevailed for the 
culture of the pine tribe, and the spot in question was de- 
voted to their exclusive propagation ; but the great majority 
of them has since been removed, and an intermixture of 
oaks now supplies their place. The holes for these trees 
were opened in the autumn, the frost and moisture of the 
entire winter having thereby free access to the soil; and 
the trees are now thriving, not at all indicating that they 
had not been planted there originally. 

A handsome piece of water, terminating in a lake, tra- 
verses the entire park, and from the house, which stands 
on a gentle eminence, forms, from whatever side it may be 
viewed, a most happy feature. The church, which is deco- 
rated with yews and other evergreens and backed by wood, 
is situated in a comer of the grounds, and affords also a 
pleasing prospect from the mansion. We trust the pad- 
docks and boxes, now in course of erection here, will never 
be allowed to interrupt or exclude in this quarter so rural 
an object. 

The grounds throughout are of that easy undulating cha- 
racter — of that happy interblending of wood and water — 
with sufficient of shelter to create a feeling of warmth and 
protection — with sufficiency, too, of open glade and expanse 
to preclude the idea of crampness or confinement — that to 
us they convey no inapt type of that which, in the seat of a 
nobleman, is most desirable. 

We cannot pass over the many fine trees with which this 
park and shrubbery abound. The Scotch pines (P. sylves- 
tris) are of very noble character: the cedar too {Cedrus 
Libani), and the deciduous cypress ( Taxodium distichum)^ 
of which we give etchings, are well worthy of remark. The 
latter, which is a scarce tree in this county, has attained to 
the height of thirty-six feet, and when we saw it, it was 
clothed in all the beauty of its elegantly pinnate foliage. 
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The red cedar {Juniperus virginiana) attains here to the 
unusual size of fifteen inches in diameter, at one foot from 
the ground; whilst the cork-tree {Quercus Suber) is nearly 
of the same size. As ornamental plants merely, perhaps the 
most showy shrubs here are those of the common berberry, 
and its varieties, which are clothed towards the close of 
summer with shining scarlet berries, rivalling even the 
prettiest species of the hawthorn. We observed likewise 
a good specimen of the Christ's thorn {Paliurus aculeatus) 
eighteen feet high. Passing to the loftier timber trees, we 
find here the occidental plane, the ash, the sweet chestnut, 
and the oak, all rejoicing in a soil congenial to their nature, 
and displaying in some instances perfect models of their 
kind. Those of the last-mentioned tree at the Waterliecui 
are magnificent, and, by their depth of verdure overspread- 
ing the lake, convert this locality into a delightful retreat. 
Here there are likewise some picturesque Scotch pines, and 
three ash-trees of great beauty. There are also two chest- 
nut-trees, south-west of the mansion and on the opposite 
side of the pond, which are particularly handsome. 

There is evidently great care exercised over the fruit and 
flower departments at this seat, and it would be idle to deny 
that they exhibit many traits of perfection. Near to the 
vinery we observed a remarkable espalier apple-tree, cover- 
ing jBL space of thirty yards in length, and having a stem 
nearly two feet in diameter. 

The curious observer would, perhaps, be delighted with 
a magnificent holly fence, which surrounds a yard here, 
near to the mansion. Evelyn has pronounced such a hedge, 
'* glittering with its armed and varnished leaves/' to be 
*^ the most glorious sight under heaven." 
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WORSTEAD HOUSE, 

THE SEAT OP THE HON. W. R. ROUS. 



Seldom is it that we find many people possessing a similar 
taste ; and although the great majority are enabled to re- 
cognize a beauty when once &irly and prominently deve- 
loped, it is the few alone who are able to create it. Yet 
it scarcely ever occurs that a residence changes occupiers 
without various alterations and improvements being forth- 
with carried into effect. As to the innate love of change 
in mankind, the instance before us is no deviation from 
the general verification of our hypothesis. The present 
proprietor has, with good taste, effected an entrance to 
his house at the opposite extremity to that which was 
previously in use, thereby making the original entrance- 
hall a tribune, and giving an entire suite of apartments 
the repose and seclusion of a dress-gi*ound sweeping down 
to the water's edge. The soil here is well adapted to the 
growth of rhododendrons, kalmias, azaleas, &e., and the first 
of these, if allowed free scope wherein to luxuriate, would 
attain to the dimensions of our most common shrubs. 

The house, which is one of the best family residences in 
the county, stands high, and commands a fine view of the 
truly beautiful church and tower of Worstead ; but, to do 
it justice, it would require much more ground, than it at 
present commands, laid down as a lawn. There are fine 
silver firs behind the house, but they stand on a declivity, 
and do not therefore produce the effect of clothing and 
protecting the mansion, which, from this point, presents 
rather a lofty and unsheltered appearance. 

In this parish, we believe, stood the " Marsham oak.'* It 
was a very fine and picturesque object, flinging its branches 
athwart the highway, close to which it was situated, and 
giving a passing shelter, either from heat or storm, to many 
a weary traveller. Evil was the hour of its fall to the 
inhabitants of the surrounding neighbourhood, who beheld 
it with fond veneration. 
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HONING HALL, 

THE SEAT OF B. G. CUBITT, ESQ. 



We were very fortunate in the day selected to see this place. 
It is of rather a sombre cast, and requires the full play of 
light and shade to set it off to advantage. The, sun was 
casting his full broad beam^ on the massive groups of trees 
which are scattered throughout the grounds, so that .we saw 
it in its happiest character. It is exactly the spot on which 
we should desire to descant on trees : it is here that their 
full power is felt ; for there is but little variety of ground, 
no lake or running stream to enliven the scenery, nor dis- 
tant prospect to refresh the eye and form a contrast. It is 
to trees, and trees alone, ihat we must look for whatever 
pretensions to beauty this spot possesses. 

The house is a handsome pile and stands well : its ele- 
vation, though somewhat too high, is happily carried off 
by the broad expanse of wood by which it is nobly backed. 
Great facilities are afforded for a pleasure-ground and dress- 
garden ; for, in the immediate vicinity of the house, the 
trees, both beedi and oak, are very fine : we measured 
several twelve feet in circumference, with thirty feet of clear 
shaft ; but this department has been little attended to, and 
with the exceptions of a Portugal laurel, one of the finest 
we have ever witnessed, and a handsome tulip-tree, there 
is little worthy of record. There are a few Scotch pines 
standing singly, in the grounds, remarkably gOod in cha- 
racter, having in their branches all the boldness and inde- 
pendence of the oak ; . also a silver fir (Abies picea) nearly 
ninety feet high and twelve feet in circumference. The 
trees in every direction are thriving and promising: there 
are many oaks here of considerable magnitude with re- 
markably straight boles, but somewhat too much denuded 
for beauty ; proving, however, that a place possessing but 
few natural advantages, may, by the aid of well-disposed 
woods and plantations, assume a handsome and imposing 
character. But the feature in this place with which we 
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were most struck, was an avenue of oaks leading f^om the 
church to the park gate. It is nearly a mile in length, and 
has been so pruned and trained that it forms one continuous 
canopy, through which in summer-time the sun cap scarcely 
penetrate. A lodge or ornamental cottage at the extremity 
would have a fine efiect. We passed on to 

WITTON PARK, 

A SEAT BELONGING TO LORD WODEHOl^SE. 

It is on many accounts well worthy the attention of a 
stranger. Situated within a mile of the Gfsrman ocean, 
of which the mansion commands a most glorious and ex- 
pansive view, it is not to be expected that we should have 
found here timber of large dimensions. At the same time 
we know of few scenes so unique and impressive as that 
afforded by the fine and thriving plantation^ on either side, 
with a park pleasingly undulated and dotted with single 
oaks, which, by " battling the breeze and the storm," have 
become ^^ gnarled " and highly picturesque. Beyond this, 
as far as the eye can extend, is seen the ever-changing 
ocean, — now white with surf and spray, now green and 
lazily quiescent, — with a goodly show of vessels ever and 
anon flitting to and fro in tranquil beauty. 

At the extremity of the park there is a school house, built 
by Lord Wodehouse, of very correct Gothic and of pretty 
form and dimensions, which, with the church close by, has 
a very pleasing effect, and forms a fine contrast to the bold 
expanse of ocean and champaign country in the distance. 

The grand approach, through nearly a mile of fine young 
thriving wood, gives the place a very imposing character, 
and proves that with care and attention most species of 
wood may be reared, even though exposed to continual sea 
breezes : we, in a great measure, impute this to the large 
body in which they have been planted. Much credit is 
also due to the judicious thinning and general management 
of the present proprietor, who has wisely left them close as 
a screen at the outward extremity, and given full scope to 
them to expand in the interior. 
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BAYFIELD HALL, 

THE 8EA.T OF G. N. BBST, ESQ. 



From whatever side you approach this spot it is replefe 
with picturesque l>eauty. The road from Wiveton bridge 
presents to your view the ruins of Glandford church, having 
its steeple mantled with ivy, whilst a clear rippling trout- 
stream flows at its foot : as you draw still nearer, the Sax- 
lingham woods give a rich sylvan effect to the country in 
the neighbourhood. The entrance from the Holt road is 
yet more striking : indeed, had we to select a landscape 
throughout the whole county, we know not one more graced 
by tranquil beauty than that which meets your eye in the 
village of Letheringsett, as you turn towards Bayfield. The 
parish church on your right; quiet and retired, backed, too, 
by a deep range of varied woodland scenery ; whilst on 
the opposite side, the small brushwood thickets so happily 
dispersed, and the single trees dotted around; with the 
Bayfield grounds, and lake, and house, embedded in woods 
rising above woods in the distance, fill up to our ideas a 
scene of exceeding lovelinees. 

It appeared to us that the entrance is situated too £Bir 
from the house. The carriage-drive runs through almost 
the entire length of the lawn, naturally too long and narrow 
in proportion to its width* Hence the high road, which 
forms a boundary, and the lake, both of which run parallel 
with it, intersect and cut the sward into mere lines, and give 
the grounds a striped and ungraceful effect. An entrance 
placed in a more central position would afford greater ap- 
parent scope, and by a little art would screen the scantiness 
of the lawn. 

The house is a substantial structure, without much preten- 
sion to beauty, but the ornamental grounds in its immediate 
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vicinity are in good taste, and with the ruin of Bayfield 
church peering through ivy and sylvan drapery, make a 
happy picture. The lawn breaks and undulates on all sides 
in very pleasing variety. We were particularly delighted 
with a group of Scotch pines, standing boldly and promi- 
nently forth from the summit of the highest range of hills. 
It is in scenes like these that they assume their proper 
habit, and are not only beautiful in themselves, but afford 
a pleasing effect by contrast. 

Although not actually within the grounds, the Saxlingham 
wood presents so striking a feature and blends so completely 
with the whole scene, that it unquestionably forms one of 
the chief sources of attraction here. We may fearlessly 
assert that in point of beauty there is no wood to be com- 
pared with it throughout the county* It stands on broken 
ground, which swells and falls in easy slopes. In many 
parts there are numbers of fine old veteran pollards standing 
single, with their huge branches feathering to the ground, 
with fern, thorns, and brushwood, luxuriantly growing in 
the intervening spaces. From the upper ridges of the hills, 
which are chiefly clothed with pine-trees, Blakeney and Cley 
churches, and Glandford ruins, with the open ocean, may 
all be descried, adding a fresh beauty to the immediate 
scenery ; whilst here and there clumps of holly and masses 
of wildly tangled thorn, are interspersed throughout the 
glade below. 

This wood exhibits a peculiar charm which we seldom find 
in plantations. Besides being fine and of various tribes, 
the trees are not so closely massed together as to preclude 
either their growing-naturally, or their outline being fully 
apparent; whilst shrubs and bushes of a lowlier growth 
happily fill up the intervening vacancies. 

On the whole, although there are many places in the 
county which would be reckoned superior, yet we know of 
none embracing so much fine natural scenery, nor as a 
country residence more desirable. 
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GUNTHORPE HALL, 

THE RESIDENCE OF THE REV. J. H. BPARKB. 



Whilst visiting this seat, we were in anxious quest of that 
ancient lord of the forest, " the Old Bale Oak/' which 
Blomefield tells us was capable of containing a dozen men 
within its hollow trunk; but, if we were not misinformed, 
alas ! it has gone to decay, and we were disappointed. 
However, in the adjoining parish of Gunthorpe we discov- 
ered what may very probably be his offspring, and which 
are daily doing increasing honour to their aged sire. They 
have been laid open to the view from the principal entrance- 
gate, and well-worthy are they of all the attention that can 
be paid to them. They form a massive g^up of goodly 
size, with dean and upright stems averaging from ten to 
fourteen feet in circumference, and are yet in full vigour. 
On the opposite side of the approach-road the ground is 
naked and open, requiring single trees, or a broad belt, 
which might eventually be thinned with better effect for that 
purpose. Near the house there are a few fine oaks most 
happily situated ; and the thorns and holly throughout the 
lawn are exceedingly good. But this spot is almost their 
peculiar and appropriate province, for we are within a short 
walk of Stock heath and Thursford common, where they 
luxuriate with no common effect. Some hundreds of acres 
are here thickly strewed with thorns and holly of most mag- 
nificent growth, and ever and anon an old and gnarled oak 
contrasts and enlivens the scenery. The gardens are some- 
what after the old fashion, and the green-house, which is 
of iron frame-work, of a continuous curve throughout, is 
the lightest, prettiest, and most convenient we ever be- 
held. There is a handsome piece of water, fringed chiefly 
by ash and alder, affording to the grounds a most pleasing 
termination. 

[No. X.] 2 H 
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LETTON PARK, 

THE SEAT OF T. T. GURDON, ESQ. 



There is no entrance to this seat which gives a just or 
adequate idea of its importance. The grounds are inter- 
sected by the high road, which runs too near to the man- 
sion to allow the approaches that space and character which 
the place so justly demands. Nor is the park, which is 
chequered with but few undulations, calculated to correct 
this undue impression. Here, as in many places in Norfolk, 
nothing strikes us more forcibly than the want of that di- 
versity of Surface so necessary to every demesne. Besides 
creating an impression, a varied and broken outline gives 
at once scope to the imagination : a small group of trees, 
happily placed on a knoll, or on the turn of a sloping hill, 
often deludes one with the idea, that the brokenness of 
the ground conceals more even than the eye beholds ; but 
on a level space, a handsome expanse of wood scarcely 
produces any effect, and many a broad acre of greensward 
is thereby rendered comparatively of little account* From 
its being built on so flat a surface, few houses verify this 
observation more than the one in question ; for, although 
replete with every possible convenience, and containing a 
most ample suite of apartments, its appearance does no jus- 
tice to its interior arrangements. 

On the road from Sbipdham there are goodly oaks scat- 
tered plentifully around, and were an entrance effected 
through the midst of these, till the approach-drive joined 
the present one, space, importance, and a park-like wildness 
would be achieved, with little or no comparative trouble or 
expense. The grounds on the opposite side of the mansion 
are more extensive, and contain a few sturdy oaks at in- 
tervals, but they make rather a scanty show. With the 
exception of some silver firs near the entrance-gate, and a 
tulip-tree in the middle of the park, there are; no others 
particularly worthy of notice. 
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PLUMSTEAD HALL, 

TBB BE81DBNCE OF THE RBV. CHARLES PBMRICB. 



We are told that about twenty years since a public road, 
bounded by a high quickset hedge and a low wall, ran 
within 'some thirty yards of the front door of the present 
mansion ; whilst the gardens were cut out in the old-fiuih- 
ioned formal style, now remembered only as stiff and pue- 
rile. Ever since, however, the hand of improvement has 
been busily at work, and the house now stands in the midst 
of a spacious lawn, surrounded by well-pruned and thriving 
plantations. Although much praise is due for the various 
and extensive alterations which have been effected, it be- 
trays in many places that want of congruity, generally 
visible in all grounds which have been laid out through the 
whim and impulse of the moment, instead of progressing 
on a continuous and decided outline determined on from its 
commencement. Under all circumstances, it would be un- 
reasonable, perhaps, to expect a happier combination; and 
without infinite perseverance, nothing so good would have 
been the result. There is one feature, however, which we can- 
not commend. The approach from Norwich, to say nothing 
of the garden-wall and gooseberry-bushes, makes sad havoc 
with the dress-grounds : it precludes their being private — 
their first, best charm — and interblends two styles of oppo- 
site character. This carriage-drive also passes the dravring- 
room windows, which, on many accounts, we hold to be 
objectionable. Unfortunately, the world is so constituted 
that the most splendid equipages do not always convey the 
most agreeable company ; and it has been our fate, under 
similar circumstances, to witness a man who, with his tra- 
velling vehicle, had been the passing amusement of the 
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assembled guests, and who, although in every respect their 
equal, had to enter at considerable discount. But, even 
supposing more charity to be inherent in society, such ob- 
jects are not always pleasing for the eye to dwell on, nor 
in good keeping with a parterre. 

The approach from the other extremity of the lawn is 
very happily executed. There is space and single trees 
outside the entrance, conveying a character of importance, 
with a continued sweep of uninterrupted grass within, pre- 
serving uniformity of character. 

We must not omit the lake : it is entirely the creation 
of the proprietor, there being within a very few years no 
vestige of what now constitutes the principal feature of 
beauty to the entire scene. Much variety of ground, judi- 
ciously planted, fringes its border, and is highly ornamental 
to the surrounding landscape. 
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SHOTESHAM PARK, 

THB BEAT OF ROBEBT FELL0WE8, ESQ. 



Thebb is one peculiarity in almost every hall or manor- 
honse of ancient date, throughout the country, namely, its 
standing in a low and sequestered situation. The slope of 
a vale, or even the level margin of a stream, with a hill if 
possible gently rising behind it, was the favourite locality 
with the builders of olden time. Well did they understand 
the value of warmth and protection, and willingly did they 
sacrifice distant views and panoramic prospects for the com- 
forts of shelter. The founder of this mansion, however, 
was either more hardy, or a more enthusiastic lover of dis- 
tant scenery : accordingly, it stands forth prominently, and 
embraces at some points a wide and open landscape. 

The woods, which are fine and thriving, have not yet 
attained to the growth of a century ; and though there are 
but few trees throughout the grounds which attract notice 
by their size or age, yet they present a goodly mass, having 
been boldly and judiciously distributed on all sides. 

One of the two principal entrances has been recently 
modified, and the other altogether reconstructed. As re- 
gards the former, we cannot speak of it as having been 
attended with great success. 

It is a well-understood phrase in writing, that a book, 
or character, is not well sustained ; and the case is quite 
analogous, and the rule equally applicable, in reference to 
a landscape : all things should be in keeping and conso- 
nance. Once create an ill impression, and it may prove 
beyond your power to remove it ; for many a splendid seat 
has sunk below its just appreciation by unworthy objects 
presenting themselves on the first appearance. 
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Now, from the road to Norwich from Ipswich, where the 
mansion stands forth boldly, and assupaes the rank of a seat 
of importance, the lodge, if it can b^ qalled such, scarcely 
rises to the idea of an tinder keeper's eottage : and the car 
and low ground, instead of affording a tiny effort at a bridge 
and stream, should have presented a piece of water of suf-< 
ficient expanse to have constituted a beauty. The drire 
through the wood beyond, is wild imd pretty ; and if. thi 
grounds were yet further broken and varied — ^here, partially 
bare and open ; there, closely studded by holly, broom, and 
thorn — it would be rendered more effective and imposing. 

The other principal entrance hais some fine old pollards, 
outside and near the gate, which give breadth and clioracter 
to the approach. On the right, where once apparently 
stood an orchard, is a larch, which, if we have been truly 
informed, is one of those produced from cones brought into 
this country by Brigadier Townsfaend, on whom, it may be 
remembered, the command in chief at Quebec devolved, 
after the glorious fall of Wolfe and the death of General 
Monckton. It is neither remarkable for size or beauty; but, 
as one of the earliest introduced into this part of England, 
creates an interest. 

As you approach the mansion, some good pine-trees pre- 
sent themselves, and happily vary an otherwise rather mo- 
notonous view. The gardens, which are in this quarter, 
preclude an entrance higher up, which, if adopted, would 
be in every" way more calculated to display tke main features 
of the park. Had this been attainable without too great a 
sacrifice, it would have presented a good elevation of the 
house ; and, instead of confining the view to the immediate 
objects around, would have opened the prospect towards 
the lake and the varied scene beyond. 
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OUR TREES.— No. X. 



The Whitb Willow — Salix alba. 

We have given the white willow a place amongst ** Our 
Trtesy^ simply for the sake of a venerable individual of this 
species growing within the pnrlieus of our cathedral. This 
tree i6 represented in the accompanying etching. As will 
be seen, it is one of those picturesque objects which has 
been many years in existence ; and we have no doubt it is 
well known to the most of our citizens. Indeed, we fancy 
that few could help turning aside to look upon this beau- 
tiful ruin, blending, as it almost does, with a remnant of 
architecture equally ancient and interesting. The spot 
where it grows is called SandKn*^ Ferry ^ situated at the 
bottom of the Lower Close, and is in every respect highly 
fiEiVourable to all the willow tribe, which delight in rising 
near to water. 

Strange though it may appear, we think it probable that 
in the east of England few people have seen a full-grown 
willow-tree. It is generally so pollarded and metamor- 
phosed, that the form and expression of the natural object 
6annot be recognized. This specimen, so far, forms an ex- 
ception ; for, although it must be reckoned as a pollard, it 
has been topped either by time or the tempest, and at a 
much ^r^ater altitude than those which are so universally 
disfigured by the axe. Its height is now forty-five feet, 
and the circumference of its trunk at the surffu^ of the soil 
is eighteen feet and six inches. 

We confess we care little about the species in general : 
though represented by some writers as a tree which few 
can come into competition with, the purposes to which its 
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timber is applicable are very trifling. As a landscape or- 
nament, it is, as Gilpin justly observes, " beautiful, and fit 
to appear in the decoration of any rural scene, having a 
narrow leaf with a pleasant sea-green tint, which mixes 
agreeably with foliage of a deeper hue." We observed a 
variety of it {Salix a, ccBrulea) growing around the lake at 
Felthorpe park, which fully establishes its claim to a place 
in the most polished landscape. 

ThiB species of tree becomes useful on account of the 
readiness with which it grows in low swampy soil, and in 
fringing lakes and rivers, where the poplar and other trees 
of a tapering figure, though adapted to wet places, are yet 
never introduced. The triumphs which it achieves over 
what is generally termed bog land, are, we believe, accom- 
plished by no other ligneous object — a feature in its cha- 
racter which, after all, places it very high. It is to be 
recommended, too, on account of the rapidity of its growth, 
being a tree which late planters may use, with considerable 
advantage, in casting a show of antiquity around their 
dwellings. 

It must not be forgotten that in old age this willow be- 
comes in a certain degree picturesque and striking. Though 
in this respect far inferior to the oak and chestnut, we 
should be inclined to place it before the ash and poplar 
and all its own brethren. 

To us, the most important respect in which this tree can 
be considered, is in a Salictum^ that is, associated along 
with the other species of the genera. The flowers of all the 
willows are curious, and to a certain degree odoriferous : 
they blossom at a season when tree-flowers are scarce, and 
are the first gbjects which bring bees abroad, a circumstance 
which is particularly enlivening after the dismal days of 
winter. 
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BROOKE HALL, 

THE SEAT OP THE REV. JOHN HOLMES. 



It was the observation of an able man, on being called on 
to admire a fine Italian portico, — '^ Avenues of oak, sir, are 
my porticos : they are not the growth of a day or the whim 
of an hour." Yet who that saw, a few years since, the seat 
we are describing, would have believed it possible that so 
great an effect could have been created in so short a period? 
A house may be built, and, like the present, command a 
fine woodland prospect; but, compared with other seats, 
we never remember to have witnessed the same park-like 
effect as is here — ^that complete absence of newness, which 
pervades in so great a degree all that the eye rests on. 

The approach by the Norwich gate is happily imagined, 
and the lodge is one of the most perfect specimens of the 
old English cottage which we recollect to have seen ; had 
the mouldings been somewhat more bold, and the weather- 
boards without their cross-like frippery, the correctness of 
style would have been better preserved. We, with all dif- 
fidence, also hazard the criticism that more elbow room 
should have been allowed at the entrance. 

One of the first impressions desirable to create on ap- 
proaching a domain of the character in question, is that 
of vastness. The sacrifice, if it can be called such, of a 
few acres of land, more or less, so that the proper effect be 
produced, should be a matter of no consideration. If we 
are once led to imagine this not to be the case, it under- 
mines the whole previous idea of greatness. Gardens pre- 
vent this on the right; but on the left, more turf and a 
broader belt would greatly enhance the general effect. 

Are we, as lovers of trees, in quest of fine oaks, where 

shall we find one more happily placed or of finer character 

than that which rises on the left-hand side of the drive as 

we approach the mansion? It is an exceedingly fine tree, 

[No. XL] 2 I 
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and, as our etching proves, a true oak. Its circumference 
of trunk, at one foot from the surface of the ground, is 
seventeen feet nine inches ; its bole fifteen feet ; and its 
extreme height sixty-five feet. 

The groups of trees, transplanted after the suggestions of 
Sir H. Steuart, are most judiciously arranged. They screen 
and partially hide what would otherwise have presented a 
full and staring front of the entire residence, at the same 
time occupying a bald and otherwise bleak outline. These 
trees have been removed with great care, and prove that, 
.under proper management, they are available to create an 
appearance full twenty years in advance^of those planted in 
the usual way. 

The shrubs in the ornamental grounds are remarkably 
thriving, and are kept with judicious care : we are glad to 
see this department on the increase, since it was previously 
too open and obvious from the mansion, as a wholes for a 
domain of such an extensive character. 

But, although in many things, we can trace a taste con- 
versant with beauty, yet nothing has afibrded us so much 
pleasure as the masterly manner in which the sheet of water 
has been made to wind its way through the grounds. The 
justness of its width, without approaching to the dimensions 
of a lake, with its happy curve and sinuous course, are ex- 
ecuted with great efiect. 

The man who creates wealth must at last die; and shall his 
pomp follow him ? But he who in the space of a few years, 
embodies an idea which is at once grand, and as years ad- 
vance still increases in beauty, bequeaths to posterity a 
blessing, and has to himself the enjoyment of one of the 
purest pleasures upon earth. " How rational," says a cer- 
tain author on planting, ''and, to a contemplative mind, 
how delightful to observe the operations of Nature — ^to trace 
her in every stage, from the seed to the perfected plant; and, 
from beneath the leaf-stalk of this, through the flower-bud» 
the flower, and the seed-vessel, to the seed again ! Man 
must be employed ; and how more agreeably than in con- 
versing with Nature, and in seeing the works of his own 
hands, assisted by her, rising into perfection?'* ' 
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BROOKE HOUSE, 

THE SB AT OF 0« B. KETT» ESQ. 



This mansion is delightfally situated on the right-hand side 
of Brooke, a village famous for its umbrageous scenes and 
wide-spreading walnut-trees. The^yaried dependencies" 
of this residence are interesting in many ways: to the mere 
observer of general Nature — to the more minute botanical 
student, who would inquire as to the>^* new comers " in the 
hardy ligneous department of his great family — to the flo- 
rist— :- the grape-grower — the landscape-gardener, who has 
to operate on flat surfaces — and, finally, to all who delight 
in beholding a pleasure-garden kept in the most perfect 
taste, whether we look at its walks, hedges, borders, verges ; 
the enamel of the green sward, or the disposition and cha- 
racter of the objects which rise thereon. 

Though the most of the trees were planted by the pro- 
prietor, and are consequently in a young state, our etching, 
which represents a fine specimen of the walnut-tree, shows 
that they are not all so. In the youthful department here, 
by far the most interesting section to us is the collection of 
ConifertB^ which embraces plants of the most stately tribes 
of trees in existence, and which, in their native habitations, 
gird some of the loftiest mountains in the world. We ob- 
served the following : — 

Cedrus JDeodara^ or the Indian cedar, raised here from 
seed in 1830, and planted in its present situation in 1834. 
It is now nine feet high, in a most vigorous state of growth. 
This tree, which, according to Royle, is the most celebrated 
plant of the Himalayas, has proved itself to be quite hardy 
in this climate ; for, during the seasons of 1836 and 1837, 
when the cedars of Lebanon around it were injured, it was 
not in the least aifected. 

2i2 
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Pinus exceka^ or Bhotan pine, — by some called the 
" weeping fir," — seven years old ; a handsome tree on its 
native mountains, but apparently of indifferent growth in 
this country. 

Pinus Cembra, a tree which naturally affects the colder 
ranges of Siberia and Switzerland ; and hence, we conclude, 
well adapted to clothe the more elevated districts in this 
country. 

PiniAS Pinea, a tree which, in this county, is sometimes 
confounded with the P. Pinaster^ or cluster pine, but which 
in reality is seldom seen in England except in the character 
of a bush. 

Larix Americana, or American larch, seventeen feet high, 
which, to our ideas, is less ornamental than the common 
plant, though forming a valuable addition to a collection 
like the present. 

Abies Canadensis J or hemlock spruce, planted in 1813, 
and now having a trunk nine inches in diameter. This is a 
most graceful object, and it strikes us as somewhat singular 
that we should meet so seldom with the species. 

Abies excehay or common spruce ; numerous fine trees, 
planted in 1813, averaging five feet four inches in circum- 
ference. 

Abies excelsa niffra, or black-leaved spruce, of similar 
dimensions. 

Abies picea ; numerous trees, remarkable for the rapidity 
of their growth ; one of them, planted twenty-seven years, 
having a trunk seven feet two inches in circumference. 

Taxodium distichum, the deciduous cypress, twelve years 
planted, and twenty-six feet high, the diameter of the trunk 
being nine inches. 

Along the borders of a walk leading from the west side 
of the mansion, are some of the most thriving young trees 
we ever beheld. The scarlet oak (Querctis coccinea), planted 
thirteen years, is here twenty-eight feet high ; the evergreen 
oak (Q. Hex) is of similar height; the Levant oak (Q. 
Cerris)^ planted twenty-seven years, has a stem five feet one 
inch in circumference, and rises to the height of forty-four 
feet; the sweet chestnut (Castanea vesca\ of a like age, has 
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a trunk five feet in circumference, and has attained to the 
height of forty feet. Beyond these, is the magnificent wal- 
nut-tree {Juglans regia) already alluded to, which, at a foot 
and a half from the surface of the ground, measures thir- 
teen feet and eleven inches in circumference ; whilst the 
diameter of the space over which the branches extend is 
seventy-eight feet. This fine object is appropriately sur- 
rounded by a hedge of laurel. 

In a similar direction from the house is an elegant flower- 
garden; beyond which, again, are some fine trees of the 
English elm, averaging about thirteen feet four inches in 
circumference; and some equally striking trees of the horse 
chestnut (^scultis Hippocastanum)^ which assume something 
of the habit of the banian — 

<' Branching so broad and long that in the gronnd 
The bended twigs take root, and daoghters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High over-arched.'^ 

On the walk in the pleasure-ground, near to the green- 
house, is a very ancient mulberry-tree, which, though hol- 
low, is yet yearly clad with luxuriant verdure and a plentiful 
crop of fruit. Here likewise is a remarkable specimen of 
that common though noble tree, the English oak — remark- 
able, if we are correct, on account of the rapidity of its 
growth : it is now a very stately tree fifty-five feet high, and 
according to our memoranda planted in 1813. 

From the trees being in general so young, we cannot say 
that there is any part of this residence which rises into a 
grand feature: at the same time, throughout the entire 
scene, and especially from the south front of the house, 
there is to be seen a very harmonious and elegant assem- 
blage of charming objects, rendering it a seat which claims 
a high place in the class to which it belongs. 
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SEETHING HALL, 

THE SEAT OF MRS. RETT. 



An ancient-like secluded place ; deserving of notice chiefly 
on account of its trees and its unique collection of water- 
fowl, foreign and indigenous. On the lawn, at the south 
side of the mansion, are two silver firs each ten feet in 
circumference at one foot from the ground, and rising to a 
great altitude : their tops are to be seen from many points 
in the distant country. On the opposite side of the building, 
a few hundred yards distant, is an oak, topped about a cen* 
tury since, which exhibits many points of excellence ; it is a 
wide spreader, and has a dense head of spray; the trunk, at 
one foot from the ground, is nineteen feet in circumference, 
and at six feet high, twenty-four feet and two inches. East- 
ward of this is an ash-tree, which, with its fair outline and 
loose airy branches, forms a fine object : its circumference 
of trunk is thirteen feet. Nearer to the osier-grounds will 
be found another magnificent pollarded oak, sixteen feet 
around the trunk. Next in order comes the Pondyard, a 
rich sylvan retreat, interspersed with many a sheet of water, 
and inhabited, as we have observed, by a splendid collection 
of aquatic birds. This is by far the most interesting feature 
at this seat, and is certainly worthy of being copied by 
owners of demesnes of higher pretension. There is nothing 
here of that polished formality so observable in many resi- 
dences, formed as it were by the receipt^ and which, although 
in some respects beautiful, is yet tiresome from its want of 
variety. Whether by accident, or design, or even by neglect, 
we know not, but this spot certainly presents some of the 
most pleasing interblendings of wood and water that we 
have lately witnessed : there is a forest-like unconstrained 
growth amongst the trees in some parts, and generally so 
much sweet woodland prospect, sequestered, and yet so 
free from gloom, that it at once commends itself as a most 
delightful retreat for repose and reverie. 
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OUR TREES.— No. XI. 



The Beech — Fagus sylvatica. 

Wb have seldom seen a proper description of the beech as 
it appears to us ; for, if we mistake not, it is generally 
represented to be a tree of little beauty, unpicturesque and 
formal. Surely those who have written of it under this 
character must have beheld indifferent specimens of it, and 
at a distance, and never watched the tree narrowly ; for, 
in truth, it affords us a series of lovely changes throughout 
the season, such as few other trees afford. We enjoy not 
vernal weather many days ere its hard spiky buds are trans- 
formed into silken folds : these, in their turn, overlay the 
branches with a verdure which, for delicateness and soft- 
ness, is unmatched by any other tree or herb that we can 
call to mind. It is interesting to watch the progress which 
this tree makes in assuming its green garb, first clothing 
itself at a few feet from the ground, and proceeding up- 
wards, till 

" The whole tree 
Now swaggers in its leafy gallantry." 

As the season advances, the leaves get hardened and of a 
shining deep green colour, forming withal a most desirable 
shade. It is, perhaps, whilst it displays itself in this cha- 
racter that the beech has the most numerous admirers ; for, 
amongst all the objectors to this tree, no one has ever 
slighted the protection it affords in sultry weather. We 
find Virgil praising its shade in the opening lines of his 
^^ Pastorals," and this pattern of taste seems to have been 
followed by the most of our modem poets. Hear Gray : — 

*' There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide he would stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that bnbbled by." 
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But, independent of its grateful canopy of verdure, its 
appearance is far from being inelegant. We should re- 
commend those who may be disposed to question this to 
take an hour's walk either in Houghton or Wolterton Park, 
where they will find it of matchless character — a high tree 
garnished from the top to the surface of the soil, more 
gracefully, indeed, than any of its associates. We are 
aware that its outline is not always so pleasing ; yet, those 
instances prove that, under favourable circumstances, it 
attains to great perfection, even as a painter's tree. Besides, 
it is beyond a doubt that the most pleasing scenes of turf 
and tree, in English park scenery, are formed by the pre- 
sence of the beech : it harmonizes admirably with the 
green sward, and when grouped together rises, as Scott 
expresses it, into '' great hills of leaves,*' in the best of 
keeping with the groundwork. The oak and chestnut, 
it is true, will ever be reckoned magnificent, and, in ruins, 
striking ; but, in the soft recesses of our pleasure-grounds 
where the eye is to be solaced, the beech is the sine qua non^ 
and always will be. 

Let us fancy for a moment what the effect would be were 
this tree removed from our park scenes: the large palmated 
leaves of the planes, horse chestnut, maples, and walnut 
have of course a very different appearance from the beech ; 
carrying with them, besides, something of a foreign caste, 
as if they were at home only under oriental skies ; so that 
neither of them would be selected as a substitute. The 
hornbeam, again, though resembling the beech in its habit 
of growth and foliage, attains only to a shrub-like size, or 
at best to a humble growth as a forest tree; whilst the 
lime, though clad in a pleasing dress during summer, is 
somewhat scrupulous as to the soil in which it grows. In- 
deed, the English elm is the only tree we can think of 
which many would select to plant instead of the beech; and 
even this individual, considered as an umbrageous object, 
falls far short of the latter. 

The colour which the leaves of this tree assume on the 
approach of autumn is particularly pleasing. In sheltered 
situations it is generally of an orange hue, and in exposed 
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places of a russety brown. On many young trees the leaves 
abide throughout the winter, forming a happy contrast with 
silver firs, spruces, or other erergreens in their neighbour- 
hood ; and when planted in hedges, affording a degree of 
warmth which few others confer. 

Altogether, we reckon the beech one of the finest trees of 
the forest. On chalky slopes in several parts of England, 
and in the areas of those natural amphitheatres formed by 
high hills throughout Scotland, we have seen it of grand 
and stately outline. The largest we have yet met with in 
Norfolk, is at Stratton Strawless, noticed p. 86, whilst the 
handsomest is one at Wolterton, figured p. 112. 

The ancients bestowed signal honours upon this tree. In 
the suburbs of Rome there was a beautiful grove of it, con* 
secrated to Diana, whither the inhabitants of Latium re- 
paired to pay their devotions to that goddess. A certain 
celebrated orator, it is said, was so enamoured of one of 
these trees, that he frequently indulged in the extravagant 
practice of moistening its roots with wine. Throughout 
Greece and Rome it was in especial favour on account of 
its grateful shade; and hence we find the poets of these 
nations continually praising it in this respect. Virgil refers 
to no tree so constantly ; and indeed it would appear that it 
was when reclining under the shelter of its branches that 
he sung the most of his inspired numbers. We make no 
apology for giving the concluding passage of his Oeargics, 
thus translated by Sotheby : — 

** Tbas sang tbe Muse, in anambitious strains, 
Of trees, of cattle, and of cnltnr'd plains ; 
Whiie mighty C«sar, where Euphrates flows, 
Amid the battle, armed in thunder, glows, 
Victor o'er willing realms his laws extends, 
And from the world to opening heav*n ascends. 
I, ViBGiL, then, 'mid Naples' grateful bow'rs 
In ease inglorious nnrs'd my studious hoars ; 
I whose bold youth the pastoral strain essay 'd, 
And sung thee, Tityrus, in the beechen shade." 

The seeds, or mast as they are generally termed, ripen in 
October or November, according to the brightness of the 
summer, and are generally gathered from the ground. They 
[No. XL] 2 K 
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should be immediately spread in the sanshine, if there be 
any, or laid thinly upon the floor of an airy loft till the 
latter end of February, when they may be sown, either in 
beds or drills, in light sheltered soil. The beds are usually 
formed about four feet in width, with an alley of fifteen 
inches betwixt. The seeds should lie about an inch apart 
from each other, and, if the soil is heavy, covered to the 
depth only of three-fourths of an inch. After they have 
remained two years in the seed-bed, they may be trans- 
planted into lines, where they may stand for a like period 
previous to their being disposed of for life. 

As there is little that grows under the shade of the beech, 
unless useless fungi, we should recommend it to be planted 
in groves or masses by itself, in which form it becomes at 
once both useful and profitable — aye, and highly beautiful. 
Along the borders of the lake at Blickling in this county, 
there is a magnificent range of verdure formed by beeches, 
which, in summer-time, looks like a green hill, so even 
and smooth are the tops of the trees. Under this grateful 
canopy, the cattle and deer take shelter during the heat of 
the day. In groves, likewise, the beech produces more ser- 
viceable timber ; for, being naturally a wide- spreading tree, 
the lateral branches when confined are prevented from at- 
taining to a large size, and hence a greater elongation of 
trunk. 

Though applied to many purposes, the wood of this tree 
is represented to be brittle and liable to be attacked by the 
worm. It is therefore rejected, though of sufficient length, 
in all the important offices to which the pine is usually 
allotted. For the making of a great proportion of house- 
hold furniture, stocks and handles of carpenters' tools, &c., 
it is still in considerable request: in such works, too, as 
require it to be continually under water, it becomes a valu- 
able substitute for the oak and larch. It is in its living 
state, however, set around our parks and pleasure-grounds, 
arrayed in its "pomp of leaf," that it deserves especial 
notice. 
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KIRBY CANE HALL, 

THB 6BAT OP THB BIGHT HON. LOR0 BBRNBR8. 



This place stands so high and prominent, and is so slenderly 
clad with wood, that, but for the exception of a few trees 
well worthy of notice, and which we do not like to pass 
over in silence, it scarcely comes within the scope and 
limit of the subjects which an arboretum should embrace. 
Neither does this residence, in itself, present any features 
calculated to strike the observation. The house wears a 
cheerful appearance, and commands in front an open and 
extended view towards the towns of Beccles and Bungay ; 
but the grounds are much road-bound; and the entrance 
gates, one of which is close to the mansion, are of that 
thin wiry iron which always creates a prim and unpark- 
like effect, and which at best is only suited to a parsonage 
or suburban villa. 

The church, just behind the house, prettily clothed with 
evergreens, might, by judicious management, have added 
much to the general appearance ; but the garden walls 
enviously exclude this, the almost only available feature 
in the landscape. A dress-garden recently laid out in this 
quarter will, we trust, shut out these walls, which are 
now naked and unsightly, from the view as you enter the 
approach. 

The ash-trees, in the front of the mansion, are tall and 
well grown, -but seem to have suffered from the winds to 
which their exposed position must always subject them. 
Immediately in the rear of the house are both oak and 
ash-trees, of which, as well worthy of record, wc subjoin 
the dimensions. One oak we noticed fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference at five feet from the ground ; close to it is an 
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ash, which measures fifteen feet in circumference at the 
root, and at ten feet high the circumference is twelve feet, 
maintaining the same bulk for nearly twenty feet upwards. 
Neither do we pass over the oak at the parsonage, just 
outside the grounds; it is fifteen feet in circumference at 
the base, and bears all the noble characteristics of its tribe. 
But by far the finest tree around, is an ash overshadowing 
a farm-house close in the vicinity of the mansion : we do 
not remember to have seen so fine a one throughout the 
county. It measures at the base twenty-one feet in cir- 
cumference, and is fifteen feet in girth at five feet high : 
unhappily, it has not any length of stem, being bifidated ; 
but its boughs spread around to the full extent of 240 feet, 
and is truly noble in all its features. 

The whole district seems highly favourable to the cul- 
tivation of timber, the soil being strong and loamy, and 
apparently particularly adapted to the growth of ash-trees, 
which with a clean stem run up to a great height; and 
with that peculiarly clear and bright greenness which their 
foliage ever presents, they afibrd a freshness of hue which 
no other tree can so eminently furnish. To all lovers of 
the ash« we call the tree above cited to their attention : if 
to the timber-merchant it has no charms, affording no great 
length of shaft, yet to all who delight in a noble and 
unwieldy bulk — in boughs flinging their huge arms around 
in careless profusion — in an umbrageous canopy of vast 
extent — in that fine effect, as a whole, which a tree of such 
dimensions is sure to produce — we say, let not this tree pass 
unnoticed or unhonoured. Yet so complete is the force and 
effect of habit, that the inmates of the very house which 
it overshadows with such picturesque beauty, seemed totally 
unconscious, until it was pointed out to them, that they had 
so rich a treasure in their possession. 
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THB BEAT OP J. L. BEDINGFBLD, BSQ. 



Some demesnes possess so many natural beauties, that but 
little art is requisite to set tbem forth to the fullest advan- 
tage ; and the place in question might have suffered many 
heavy disparagements without losing the reputation of being 
one of the pleasantest seats in the county. But let it not 
be supposed that art has not here lent her auxiliary aid : 
few places indeed have received more finish, and that too 
without abandoning the first great desideratum in sylvan 
scenery — the tone and air of being n.atural. 

The entrance is easy and quiet, without more pretension 
than serves to point out a gentleman's residence. The 
thorns in this quarter are good, and on the left-hand side 
the trees have been judiciously thrown open to the park. 
As you approach towards the mansion, the grounds gently 
slope down to a fine open sheet of water, which bears away 
to the extremity of the scene, and by degrees loses itself in 
an easy fall beyond the sight. There are two small islands 
on this lake most happily disposed ; one studded chiefly 
with the poplar tribe, which, in the distance, (their true 
position,) afford, by their spiral forms, a striking contrast 
to the round and globular contour of the forest trees. The 
other consists in most part of brushwood, intermixed with 
the common dog-wood {Carnus sanguined)^ which is scat- 
tered in great profusion here, and, by its blood-red hue, 
creates a showy and pleasing variety. 

On the opposite side of the lake rises a fine extent of 
woodland scenery, which, by a most skilful arrangement, is 
kept low in front ; thereby affording a full view of the 
^tems of the trees behind, giving the appearance of greater 
depth, and adding much to the apparent height of the ac- 
clivity. This effect is further improved by an open glade 
with green sward in the midst of it^ and a dense mass of 
Scotch pines as a further contrast. At a remote end of the 
park, on the side nearest the church, there is a road-way 
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which is so picturesque that, at first sight, we imagined it 
had been an undress entrance : it is thickly studded with 
pollardsy venerable both on account of their size and age, 
forming a broken avenue. Amongst these time-honoured 
veterans, we noticed an oak^ not betraying, like the others, 
any symptoms of decay, but lusty and vigorous, measuring 
fifteen feet in girth, with a clear well-formed stem, and lux« 
uriating in an ample expanse of In^nches. In this quarter 
we also observed an oak, perhaps beyond its meridian, bat 
which, if no untoward accident befal it» may be the pride of 
the park for many a far-off year. Its admeasurement at 
the base rather exceeds twenty-one feet, and at five feet 
high it is full fifteen feet in circumference, carrying a lead- 
ing stem nearly to its topmost bough. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that the grounds, 
the house, the varied scene of wood and water, are dis- 
played with greater effect from this spot than from any 
which commanded our attention. Immediately in front of 
the house, which is a substantial building, possessing but 
little pretension to beauty, stands an elm of rare magnitude. 
We cannot calculate its height at less than eighty feet, 
whilst, at two feet from the base, it measures eighteen feet 
in circumference. Its whole character is free and open, 
and full of vigour ; and we might have been inclined to 
have thought it a singular instance of the great size to 
which they may attain, had not others stood near at hand, 
evincing by their bulk that it was a race in which the victor 
had barely achieved a conquest, — one still nearer the house 
exhibiting a girth at five feet from the ground of fifteen 
feet, and others around being of nearly equal dimensions. 

The pleasure-grounds, immediately in the rear of the 
mansion, contain many fine specimens of evergreens. The 
Oriental plane, too, seems to have found a soil here to lux- 
uriate in. 

There is a small rill running through the gardens, which, 
under judicious management, might be made effective to 
the happiest purposes ; and, by dispensing coolness and 
verdure wherever it strayed, give a grace and polish quite 
in accordance with the finished character of a dress-ground. 
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Many places may have much higher pretensions on ac- 
count of their grandeur — illimitable depth of woodland — 
rich and precipitous scenery — to bear away the palm of 
beauty, or rather of general interest ; but, if easy undula- 
tions judiciously clothed in wood — noble trees, standing 
singly and claiming attention — a village church prettily 
peering through them in the distance — a finely bending 
lake, happily disposed — and a. reign of tranquillity over 
every feature, may fairly win attraction — then, assuredly, 
no one will stray through these scenes without experiencing 
great delight. 

Divided solely by a park paling, there runs, contiguous 
to the grounds which we have just descanted on, a con* 
siderable breadth of grass land, at the corner of which 
stands an old dilapidated mansion, fast sinking to ruin, 
once inhabited by the Gameys family, and now, we believe, 
belonging to the Hon. Rear- Admiral Irby. It is situate in 
the parish of Hedenham, and were it not for the trees it 
possesses, would in no way be worthy of mention. But, 
besides otle of those £ne old avenues, which we always 
rejoice to find that our ancestors planted, there are many 
trees whidh, in a work like the present, it would be unjus- 
tifiable to pass over. Two sweet chestnuts, low and tor- 
tuous, with that convoluted bole so peculiar to this species, 
stand in the midst of these grounds, each measuring full 
fourteen feet in circumference at five feet from the ground, 
altogether by their age and character affording a very pictu- 
resque effect. But the chief glory of this lawn is an oak 
which, in dimensions at least, may vie with any in the 
county. We were enabled to gather no information as to 
its probable age ; but it must have weathered two or three 
centuries, being now evidently almost past a green old age. 
Its girth is full twenty-five feet at the base, and sixteen 
feet at five feet high; and, although not perhaps so fine a 
tree, like the Thorpe oak, it carries its stem to the extreme 
top, throwing out gnarled sprays and branches around; and 
not, we should conceive, falling short of that monarch of 
the wood in stature. 
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EARSHAM PARK, 

THB 8BAT OF SIR W. WINDHAM DALLING, BART. 



Therb are few soils without their attendant advantages : if 
they be light, no sooner has the tempest or the pitiless 
storm passed away, than you may fearlessly venture forth 
abroad dry-shod, to inhale the exquisite perfume Nature 
at no other time so amply diffuses ; or if, as in the present 
instance, it be composed of stiff loam or clay, although you 
may be denied this gratification, yet you see around you 
shrubs and trees more thriving, and have no fear that they 
will be parched up through lack of moisture, by the first 
few days of scorching sun. The whole vegetable tribes 
around this spot evince that their nurture has never been 
checked by drought or an arid subsoil. It requires but a 
constant resident to make it become one of the most de- 
sirable seats throughout the county. As you approach, 
there are thriving young woods of oak, with underwood 
partly felled ; and in other places, thickly bristling up with 
ash and hazel ; affording a tolerably correct index that it is 
not a paere belt or screen, but a planting of some depth and 
dimensions. 

The high road to Bungay runs through the grounds, too 
close to the mansion to render the approach effective ; but 
it is so completely compassed in a hollow, with grass land 
gently swelling on either side, that it is not visible from the 
house, and creates as small a blemish to the general beauty 
of the place as we ever, under similar circumstances, re- 
member to have witnessed. 

We were particularly struck in this quarter of the grounds 
with two beech-trees, which stand abutting on the road- 
way, casting their shelter over the whole scene for many 
a rood around. By admeasurement we found them rather 
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exceeding, at one foot from the ground, fourteen feet in 
circumference; but it is the great expanse of foliage, and 
the noble spread of the trees, which, rather than their 
magnitude, called forth our particular attention. 

There is a cedar of Lebanon, of great promise, close 
to the mansion; but, unhappily, it is placed so contiguous 
to the windows as greatly to impede the view of much finer 
trees in the distance ; for the ashes, elms, and Scotch pines 
on this side of the house, particularly the pines, are tall 
and well grown; and the oaks, although there are none 
of surpassing size, are many in number and averaging from 
ten to twelve feet in girth. It is to this intermixture and 
happy blending of most of the finer trees of the forest in 
groups and masses, that we in a great measure attribute 
the foremost charms which this park, by general accord, 
possesses. 

On the opposite side of the house the timber is still finer, 
and many were the trees that here courted our observation ; 
we particularly selected one, not that it was superior to 
many in point of dimensions, but its head was highly cha- 
racteristic of the real British oak, and its whole bearing 
grand and imposing. 

But, perhaps, the most remarkable objects that presented 
themselves to our inspection were some old thorns that 
were fast falling into the ^' sear and yellow leaf,'* and ex- 
hibiting every sympton of extreme old age. We question 
if the old trees of this species, which are at Kimberley, 
approach them either in size or beauty. We rode under 
one, a perfect canopy, with a globular head spreading 
around like a mushroom, the mistletoe, at all times green 
and bright, creeping through its branches. Its trunk is 
a series of stems massed and matted together, measuring, 
at five feet high, nine feet in circumference. Another 
stood not far apart, of one solid bole of yet greater mag- 
nitude, being, at ten feet from the ground, full ten feet in 
circumference. There is no other of the smaller tribes of 
trees which we consider creates so park-like an appearance 
as the thorn when once it has attained a certain age and 
stature ; we associate it with no particular locality, and it 
[No. XL] 2l 
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serves as a screen or an ornament in any situation that 
demands its aid. The gardens, well sheltered by a wood, 
contain some fine and well-grown shrubs. 

The approach is under a portly row of elms, which, 
standing in a line, prepare you in some measure for the 
stiff old-fitshioned dress-grounds to which they lead. An 
oblong walk, so shaded by a deep mass of evergreens on 
either side as to render it almost gloomy, conducts to a 
conservatory at its further verge. 

The trees in general throughout the gardens are too much 
enclosed and drawn up to admit of their expanding into 
full beauty, otherwise the evergreen oaks and cypresses 
would each have presented beautiful specimens after their 
kind. Neither does much care or cultivation seem to have 
pervaded this department, for the ivy, a mere parasite, is 
allowed in dense masses to pervade whole walls, where 
many a creeper would, in happy variety of tint and colour, 
have diffused a fresh charm around. 

But, although the nobler components of a gentleman's 
seat, his woods, his single trees, and rising plantations, may 
for a time flourish in his absence, yet the dress-grounds, 
whose chief charms arise from ornate neatness, are ever 
sure to betray the absence of that fostering care and ever- , 
pervading eye, by which alone they must at all times obtain 
their due meed of honour. 

Although not exactly within the grounds, yet, as being 
probably of the same growth and in the same immediate 
vicinity, we cannot forbear to notice an oak between this 
seat and the Mermaid Inn, at Hedenham. It stands by the 
way-side, lifting its huge branches athwart the road, and 
although we have seen larger, it being sixteen feet around 
at five feet from the ground, yet, for cleanness of stem» 
vigorous growth, and commanding features, we have noted 
few to compare with it. 
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GILLINGHAM HALL, 

THE SEAT OF MISS SCHUTZ. 



Herb our attention was arrested by an entrance-gate, at 
once pleasing and appropriate. A triumphal arch or lodge, 
to a place of inferior importance, raises the expectation 
beyond what the after-scene ever justifies, and naturally 
causes disappointment ; whilst, on the other hand, an ap- 
proach of a shabby or slovenly appearance creates a feeling 
which the finest scenery can never dissipate. There is a 
happy medium which, although seldom studied and still 
less frequently attained, is always recognised if successfully 
pour tray ed. 

The distance from the outward entrance to the mansion 
is slight, and a gate of good old English oak, sufi&ciently 
varnished to display the varied grain of the wood, at once 
simple and solid, without assuming pretension, bespeaks 
the approach to a well-kept residence. 

On one side, as you enter, stands the parish church, one 
of the finest specimens of Norman architecture in the dis- 
trict, presenting a square tower, with circular windows, and 
a chancel, the eastern extremity of which is circular also, 
one of rery few of a similar style in the kingdom, all 
very perfect after their kind. On the other side, stand the 
ruins of the sister church of St. Mary, of which the tower 
alone is left: it is mantled in ivy, and is at once picturesque 
and imposing. The entrance, thus flanked by these ruins, 
forms a striking feature, amply compensating for a paucity 
of trees in this quarter. 

Immediately in front of the house, which is a comely 
building of the date of James L, apparently much added 
to without any effort to retain the original style, stands the 

2l2 
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noblest specimeTi of evei^reen oak (Quercus Ilex) it was 
ever our good fortune, not forgetting those truly splendid 
ones at Holkham, to witness. It measures, at one foot 
from the ground, fourteen feet in girth, but the stem is 
short, and breaks out on every side into innumerable 
branches, forming a most noble and almost circular head, 
which, in a dense and impervious cluster, covers a space 
of beyond 180 feet in circumference. On the opposite 
side of the house is another, or rather two conjointly, of 
nearly equal dimensions. 

But although the grounds are by no means extensive, 
groups of trees of almost every description meet the eye, 
which, singly, would serve as an ample subject for a study; 
and, blended and massed together as they are, give light 
and shade, with that varying tinge and ever*diversified 
shape and character, which nature so lavishly rejoices in, 
and which must always constitute the first charm in sylvan 
scenery. 

We noticed a plane {Platanm Ocddentalis) which, at the 
root, was thirteen feet in circumference. Another, standing 
prominently forth, in full view from the house, fourteen 
feet in girth, with boughs forming a fine flowing outline 
nearly sweeping to the ground, and, at the extremity, ex- 
tending over a circle of 190 feet. We also observed a lime 
{Tilia Europma) forming a group in conjunction with an 
elm and a pla^e : of the two former, one was twelve feet, 
the other eleven feet, in circumference. 

The beeches, although not of great size, have here free 
scope, the spray falling and feathering downwards on all 
sides, and blending happily with the silver fir and larch. 
There is one of this latter tribe, although comparatively 
small, of singular beauty, its wavy drooping features forming 
a fine contrast to the rough and contorted boughs of the 
oak and chestnut. 

Neither was the Scotch pine wanting. It was once well 
said of a man that he was not only witty in himself, but 
the cause of wit in others also : a similar observation may 
be made with regard to this beautifbl but despised species. 
It not only presents, when allowed to luxuriate freely, a 
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dark and sombre aspect of noble character, but beyond all 
others affords the finest effect by contrast. 

The only tree here which does not assume its proper 
station, is the oak, of which, although there are fine young 
and promising scions, we did not observe any of great 
magnitude. But it is only within the grounds that this 
deficiency exists, for just beyond the entrance gate we 
noticed some of considerable bulk ; one, in particular, 
sixteen feet in girth, and an elm in the adjoining field 
of equal size. 

In the ornamental grounds, trained to the house, we 
noticed some half dozen magnolias, one of which was full 
twenty-five feet in height, and two feet in circumference 
near the root. 

On the whole, although there may be a little old-&shioned 
stiffness about this spot, not quite in accordance with the 
present received notions of landscape-gardening, yet it is 
well suited to the character of the house ; and, considering 
its size, we do not remember to have seen any place con- 
veying more pleasure than this trimly-kept seat has afforded 
us. Were we inclined to indulge in criticism, we should, 
we think, be borne out in the observation that, considering 
the capabilities which the entrance offers, scarcely sufficient 
has been done to render it fully effective. 

Although the scenery of a churchyard should always be 
in character — of a grave and sombre hue — yet there is no 
reason why appropriate decorations should not be resorted 
to, to any extent that may seem desirable. And surely the 
cedar of Lebanon and the evergreen oak would add to the 
picturesque and solemn effect of the *^ Ruin Tower" on the 
one side, whilst yew and cypress, single or in clusters, might 
in ample profusion mark the spot ^' where the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep,'' or wave over the hallowed 
mounds endeared by more recent affliction. 
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RAVENINGHAM HALL, 

TBE 8BAT OP SIR BDMUKD BACON, BAET< 



SrcH feelings does association of ideas produce, that when 
we entered the domains of a family so long identified with 
the county — a family that, centuries since, afforded us re- 
presentatives in Parliament— we were prepared to find a 
fine old Gothic hall, with a park abounding in trees of an 
equal age. But the present seat it appears, descended to 
members of this fiimily by intermarriage with the Castells ; 
Redgrave, Stivekey, Gillingham, and others, their residen- 
ces at various periods, having passed from their possession. 

Although not what our imagination had taken on itself 
to suggest, it is a seat by no means deficient in many of 
those ingredients which constitute beauty. There is but 
little undulation of ground ; and the house, having wings 
and what may be called a double front, precludes it from 
being much sheltered, and gives it, if not a naked, at least 
an open appearance. The shrubs around the house are fine 
and healthy, and afford what is so essentially requisite in 
such a situation — a screen from the wind and complete 
seclusion and retirement. 

In the midst of the park, and embowered in trees, stands 
the parish church, with a most elegant octagonal tower and 
pinnacles, rising through their foliage. Where such little 
variety exists, it is doubly valuable, and forms one of the 
most pleasing features in the landscape. 

There are some fine specimens of oak-trees scattered 
about, but the greater body of them are pollards; and, 
besides being at one extremity of the grounds, they stand 
rather too much in a line to create a pleasing effect. One 
of these we measured, which was twenty-four feet in cir- 
cumference at the bottom. There are also two oaks, with 
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fine clean stems and well-formed heads, standing forth on 
this side the park with prominent boldness, respectively 
thirteen feet and fifteen feet six inches in girth. One we 
also noticed outside the gate, near the road leading from 
Beccles to Norwich, as fine in form and fearless in struc- 
ture, nearly thirteen feet in circumference at five feet from 
the ground. 

We observed at one extremity of the grounds, what we 
have never, so far as we remember, before witnessed — a 
grove of old and well-grown sycamores, which for many 
years has served for an ample rookery. 

But, with the exception of a few ashes and a silver fir of 
considerable magnitude, the trees are chiefly oak, and are 
devoid of that charm which is produced where a greater 
variety prevails. 

One of the first charms in sylvan scenery, is not only 
the efiect produced by deep masses, and anon by single trees, 
thereby giving depth of light and shade ; but by inter- 
change of colour and of character. Who has ever seen a 
broad-spreading Scotch pine, which has been allowed scope 
to stretch forth its arms in native wildness, with its dark 
massive foliage and ruddy stem lighted up by the play of 
the sun, intermixed with the living green of the ash, or the 
reddening tint of the beech in autumn, and has not felt a 
charm superior to anything that can be discovered in the 
grouping of such as are here ? 

Taken altogether, a quiet air of repose seems to be the 
ruling feature which pervades the general scenery of this 
place. 
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OUR TREES.— No. XII. 



Tbb Horbb Chestnut — JEsculu$ Hippocastanum. 

This is in many respects a remarkable tree. In the first 
place, its year's growth is completed before others begin to 
stir. Its leaves are large and palmaied, with long foot^stalks, 
and are altogether nnlike those of other trees common in 
Britain. As we haye elsewhere obseryed^ its appearance 
simply would jastify us in assigning it to the realms of the 
Orient. When freely grown, it is a tall» magnificent tree, 
in summer-time covered with a dense foliage ; and when in • 
its happiest character, presenting irregular «Ae/vtii^s of spray 
beset with its wazen«>like pyramidal flowers, it is indeed the 
pride of the park. It is seldom, however, that a fine spe- 
cimen of it is to be seen : the globular or domical-shaped 
trees of this species, so common on our lawns, are nothing 
compared with those which in their youth have been planted 
along with others, and which have consequently a slenderer 
outline than what naturally belongs to them. In lines and 
avenues it produces a splendid range of verdure, and, for 
years preceding its decline, breaks into irregular and highly 
beautiful masses. 

The finest trees, we believe, in England, are at Hampton 
Court and in Bushy Park : those at the former place, if 
we mistake not, are yearly advertised whilst in bloom, by 
some innkeeper, whose house either commands a view of 
them, or is adjacent to the locality where they grow. The 
grandest specimens we remember to have seen, are, or were 
a few years ago, growing in Kensington gardens, by the 
side of the highway opposite the nursery of Forrest and 
Co. : they were then of great height, and yearly clad with 
blossoms. 
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No tree obeys the summons of spring with greater alacrity, 
or forms a more pleasing herald of the approaching summer. 
As a park-tree, during its florescence, it is without a com- 
petitor ; for amongst all the trees suited to the climate of 
Britain of a like stature, either indigenous or adopted, we 
know not of any whose flowers are at all conspicuous. It 
forms a sort of exception to the usual appearances in vege- 
table economy — the conjunction of flowers of considerable 
beauty and delicacy, with one of the hardiest and tallest of 
ligneous objects. It is this seeming incongruity, perhaps, 
that has led a sportive imagination to compare it to so many 
extravagant figures. Some authors hare likened it to an 
immense lustre or chandelier, its long flowers tapering up- 
wards from its foliage like lights. Others have termed it 
*^ the giant's nosegay," a ^^ gigantic hyacinth," the *^ lupine- 
tree," &c., whilst all agree that its appearance is striking 
and unusual. A celebrated living writer, alluding to the 
comparative worthlessness of its wood and fruit, and the 
garish array of its flowers, considers it as no inapt emblem 
of ostentation : it is, however, to our ideas, a very good 
showy tree, and in the softer parts of park scenery, indis- 
pensable. 

The nuts ripen in October, and should be preserved in 
sand till the b^inning of March, when they may be sown 
about two inches asunder, and covered to the depth of an 
inch. When one year old, they should be set half a foot 
from each other in lines two feet apart, and transplanted 
where they are to continue at the age of three years. The 
soil which this tree delights in most is a sandy loam inclining 
to moisture, and it is only in this description of land that it 
may be expected to display all its beauty. 

The horse chestnut is never planted for the sake of its 
timber, though occasionally for its nuts, which are eaten by 
deer. It seems as if Nature had designed it chiefly to dis- 
play its superior floral honours in places near to the eye ; 
and yet, though admired by all, they are very transient, or 
at least, soon tarnished. 
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LANGLEY PARK, 

THE SEAT OF SIR W. BEAUCHAMP PROCTOR, BART. 



Though to some it may appear to be a truism, it may be 
here remembered that, it has been found to be one of the 
most difficult attainments of art to place the same stamp 
and impress on small objects, which are with ease ef- 
ected on a grander scale. Minuteness is apt to engender 
meanness, and if every part be not the most felicitous in 
execution, there is no importance or splendour as a redeem- 
ing virtue to uphold it. Hence lodges to a country seat 
have caused more ingenuity, and stranger devices to be re- 
sorted to, with less success, than has been exercised in any 
other department of architecture. 

Those in question, for there are two, as entrances to this 
seat, have every local advantage to render them effective. 
They recede some way from the main road, having a breadth 
of green sward, with groups of trees, composed of beech 
and oak, in front. As a whole, howeyer, they are stiff and 
formal, a defect that pervades all Grecian architecture on a 
small scale, the Doric order perhaps excepted. Neither do 
the grounds within obliterate this impression : an edging of 
grass on either side conducts a roadway for a considerable 
distance through what should have been open park ; whilst 
the farming premises, which are but partially obscured by a 
meagre belt, enhance the incongruity. 

All that is park-like seems here to be excluded : herds of 
deer — cattle browsing — flocks of sheep dotting the lawn on 
every side, are hid. The illimitable depth so essential to 
constitute a feeling of grandeur, is lost in the unornamental 
routine of a farm. 

But better taste and happier scenes await us on a nearer 
approach to the mansion by either entrance. A second gate. 
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in reality, forms the proper commencement of the park, 
and at one of these especially there are several fine trees, 
both of oak and beech, scattered around. We here noticed 
an oak among many others eighteen feet in circumference 
at one foot, and fourteen feet at five feet from the ground, 
with a fine outline and umbrageous foliage. There is a 
beech also in the same quarter, in every way worthy of 
the inspection of a true lover of one of the most beautiful 
of all our sylvan tribes. 

Almost opposite the house are two Scotch pines, so wild 
and matted in their structure, that we at first felt assured 
they were cedars of Lebanon, giving a most happy relief to 
the open glade in front of the mansion. 

The house is a structure of considerable importance, with 
ample wings on either side ; but no one who merely enters 
by the approach-drives to the front of the house, can at all 
estimate the real beauty of this domain. 

There are many trees in this quarter of noble bearing, 
and of great size, interspersed with thorns, which afford, in 
an early season in particular, that green freshness which is 
truly delightful. 

It is on this side of the mansion that the foremost trees 
of a noble wood have been judiciously thrown into the open 
park ; but were its inmost recesses to be developed, and a 
still larger portion of the wood to be laid bare, it would, 
without denuding the outline, vary the scene, and give a 
greater depth and breadth : by a little art, too, the single 
trees might be made to lose themselves in the deepening 
mass behind. 

The ornamental grounds are of no great size, but the 
evergreens form a massive appearance, and are strong and 
thriving, affording a shelter, which the even, unbroken line 
of lawn around renders particularly necessary. In this 
quarter, again, the arable land runs in by far too closely to 
the house and parterre, without even the semblance of a 
belt or screen to exclude it. 

Throughout this place, the great majority of trees are as 
yet but young and scions of promise. We may remark that 
we have seldom seen the practice of foreshortening carried 
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to the extent which it here exhibits. Far are we from ex- 
cluding its adyantages when jadicionsly applied, under par- 
ticular circumstances ; but as a sovereign specific we abhor 
it. There may be cases in which great limbs require re- 
moyal, and here perhaps it is an expedient to be resorted to ; 
but, in general, trees should be pruned early or not at all ; 
for if the knife be applied whilst the tree is young and 
vigorous, the incision will rapidly heal and be scarcely per- 
ceptible. But to see every young tree which requires 
pruning, with spurs ever and anon protruding, is at best 
unsightly, and, if the system does not positively injure, it is 
at least unnecessary. And yet' we should be at a loss to 
name any plantations of such ample extent, which have been 
so carefully attended to, or which exhibit by their timely 
thinning so much of the guidance of an enlightened mind 
in those matters. 

Although this seat is not without its imperfections, there 
are few places throughout the county which evince so 
decidedly that the hand of improvement is ever busy ; 
whilst the careless profusion of wide-spreading oaks, which 
display themselves in every field around, give an air of 
dignity to the entire domain, and stamp it as one of prime 
importance in the district. 
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BIXLEY PARK, 

THB SEAT OV TQ£ EARL OF ROSEBERT. 



Aky one who has undertaken the formation of a domain, 
be it oyer so flat and unpromising, must have felt the com- 
pensating power of having to carry out his ideas on an 
extensive scale. 

The depth and breadth afforded, and the scope at his com* 
mand, enable him to realize effects which vastness alone is at 
all times certain to ensure. Although there are many seats in 
the county more extensive than the one under consideration, 
yet it embraces a view of a great stretch of land on every 
side* Paddocks of green turf in the vales below — trees 
promiscuously dispersed in all quarters — the rural village 
of Armingland richly clad in trees, with the church prettily 
peering through the midst of them, and a fine panorama 
pf Norwich as a distant outline, create a more enlarged 
idea of this domain than its actual extent will altogether 
warrant. 

The house is of the date of William the Third, ample in 
size, with two distinct fronts at right angles, possessing that 
heavy outline and ponderous roof, the usual characteristic of 
that period, which only aimed at beauty by magnitude. 

The pleasure-grounds are at this moment remodelling, 
and a very elegant conservatory has already been apppended 
to the comer of the south front. The evergreens evince by 
their vigorous bearing the stiff loam in which they luxuriate, 
and if any justice be done this department, so much that is 
ornamental being ready to the hand, the happiest results 
may be anticipated. 

There is a copse in this quarter, so paltry and meagre in 
its appearance and so immediately in view from the house, 
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that where such an abundance of trees of noble port extend 
their shade on every side, it should either undergo a search- 
ing castigation from the axe or pruning hook, or be alto- 
gether removed. 

From the other front, at no great distance from the 
mansion, we noted an oak sixteen feet in circumference at 
one foot from the ground, and full forty-five feet in the bole, 
clear and straight ; and as a finish to the landscape on this 
side, the cathedral, castle, and the more prominent parts of 
Norwich, stand forth in most picturesque beauty, partially 
obscured by trees in the foreground. 

Here also the church of Bixley, in the midst of the park, 
presents a pleasing object, lime-trees and horse chestnuts 
intervening so as to render it scarcely visible from the 
pleasure-grounds. 

But the chief glory of this place must ever be acknow- 
ledged to be the *^ Bixley oak," a tree that has been con- 
ceded to be one of no common pretensions. It stands in a 
paddock, which may be termed to be part of the park, 
although partially divided from it by a quickset fence, at no 
great distance from the church. Not being planted on level 
ground, it is not very easy to give it a fair admeasurement 
at the root, but we may state it pretty accurately as being 
twenty-six feet in circumference at one foot, and seventeen 
feet two inches at five feet from the ground. It carries a 
finer head, but does not run to so great a length in the shaft 
as the Thorpe oak, to which, if it be not superior (and we 
are of opinion that it is not) it is at least a sturdy rival. 
There are some flaws at the base which indicate internal de- 
cay, and we predict that it will never be finer than at pre- 
sent. It has been calculated at from ten to twelve loads of 
timber, and during the war £120 was repeatedly offered for it, 
for the use of the navy. 

There requires little else but constant residence — which 
will almost always produce planting wherever there is a 
bleak or exposed comer, as is the case here in some quarters, 
— to render this one of the most desirable seats which this 
county, rich in such treasures, can boast of. 
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KESWICK HALL, 

THE SEAT OF HUDSON GURNEY, ESQ. 



Rbpton has somewhere told us, that every mansion should 
be surrounded with as much ornamental lawn or park as is 
consistent with its size and importance. If this be correct, 
and we know that few will question it, the house here stands 
in need of more noble appendages. In truth, the approach, 
entrance-gates, gardens, &c., bespeak little more than the 
ordinary suburban residence, whilst the building is of itself 
magnificent, and far superior to anything of the kind in 
the neighbourhood. The ornamental grounds around the 
hall are of the sweetest description, and are laid out with 
considerable taste, though full of the mannerism peculiar 
to the landscape-gardeners who figure in this part of the 
country. A line of terrace-walk bounds the grounds on the 
south-east side of the building. In itself it forms a pleasing 
promenade, but there is little to justify its adoption in the 
particular locality : there is no view which it heightens ; no 
precipitous break which it terminates; nothing in the genius 
of the place which calls for it ; and as a mere adjunct to the 
hall, it is feeble. There seems to be a determination with 
some garden artists, to lay down in every place and situation, 
indiscriminately, a certain number of set forms, which of 
course, in nine instances out of ten, ofiend by their unnatural 
aspect. We write these things chiefly for the sake of the 
princely mansion, which we should like to see surrounded 
with scenes and objects more befitting its dignity. 

The trees here are young and growing with great rapidity : 
they are said to be of somewhat short continuance in this soil ; 
but, pictorially considered, this circumstance, rather than to 
be regretted, carries with it all the advantages of having their 
rise, maturity, old age, and fall, with all the characteristic 
features of those stages, compressed almost within the limits 
of a life- time ; so that the usual, though untenable, excuse 
for not planting at all is, in a great measure, overcome. 
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THICKTHORN, 

THE SEAT OF R. H. GUBNEY, ESQ. 



The greater part of this seat appears to be of modem form- 
ation, and owes its decorations to the present proprietor. 
There are but few old trees about it; yet, as a place ex- 
hibiting a series of well-judged improvementSy it deserves 
the closest attention. Indeed, we question if there be a 
spot of the same extent in this quarter of the country reali- 
zing so much correct taste in gardening matters. Whilst, 
however, its artificial adornments are of the happiest cha- 
racter, it must be admitted that its natural graces are many, 
and, for Norfolk, unusual. 

There are two approaches to this seat from the h%hway. 
The lodges are handsome; and upon entering at the first 
one as he leaves the city of Norwich, the visitor will at 
once find himself ushered into a scene where neatness and 
order prevail. If a gardener or designer, he will observe 
that the strip of lawn on the left is somewhat slender, and 
that consequently it has been planted with trees and shrubs 
to hide its extent, thereby leading many to suppose it to be 
more extensive than it actually is. This belt, he will per- 
ceive, ceases when the lawn widens sufficiently to be recog- 
nized on its own account. As he proceeds, he will observe 
towards the right and in the direction of the mansion, ano- 
ther screen, equally judiciously placed, which, in the course 
of a few years, will hide the farm-steading, hay-ricks, &c., 
so that no one may suppose in crossing this park that he is 
approaching the mansion of a farmer merely. Such is the 
plain reading of these things. 

The park appears to be rather extensive; but the trees 
are yet young, and, if we recollect aright, want grouping in 
some instances. 

The house stands remarkably well and is of a chaste 
style. In the valley in front is the site where the old 
building stood, now occupied as a kitchen-garden : it is 
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surroanded by a moat, which with other pieces of water 
in this direction enliven and vary the scene. Aroand this 
locality the trees have arrived at tolerable perfection, es- 
pecially the poplar and walnut tribes. There is also an 
ash-tree here which till lately was considered to be a fine 
tree : it had two immense limbs, one of which was blown 
down in a hurricane about four years ago. A certain rook, 
and its progeny together, had been known successively to 
build their nests in that part of the tree now gone, for the 
space of forty years ; but the disaster referred to appears 
to have left with them an unfavourable impression as to 
the security of the remaining part of this tree, for they 
have never been known to repair to it again for the pur- 
poses of building. 

Next in order is the pleasure-ground, and well may it lay 
claim to the title. The area which it occupies was once a 
marl or gravel-pit, and though it has undergone important 
alterations, such a rough outline has afforded here, as it 
usually does, the best possible basis for improvement. 
Nothing indeed looks so like nature as the capacious ca- 
verns formed by quarriers and gravel-diggers ; and if such 
can be at all covered by vegetation the effect is usually 
striking. In this instance, we have a sweet shady walk, 
bordered and enamelled with flowers, skirting the greater 
part of this place ; whilst within is the usual diversity 
of shrubs and flowers, grass-plots, basins of water full of 
elegant aquatic birds, and at the further extremity a green- 
house, containing a fine collection of exotic plants. During 
summer months such a scene must be delightful. 

In proceeding to the other lodge, in the direction of 
Hethersett, we find the same correct taste prevailing in 
the disposition of the roads, walks, &c. ; but the laurel 
is planted here in too great profusion. Spring may come 
and go, and summer even, without effecting any great 
change in the appearance of this shrub : amid the brightest 
and balmiest days of our seasons it wears only its wintry 
green hue, and like the yew, looks sullen. Need we remark 
how charming such a scene might be made by the intro* 
duction of the various species of the Cratsegns? 
[No. XII.] 2 N 
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KIMBERLEY PARK, 

THB 8BAT OF LOBD WODBHOUSB. 



Wb have been highly gratified with this place generally* 
It is a seat of which Norfolk may be justly prond, abound- 
ing in almost all those scenes which have conferred upon 
English residences, as a body, snch a character for beauty 
and grandeur. Its lawn is magnificent, and well furnished 
with grand old trees : it contains many open views in which 
the picturesque is prominent, and anon those which are 
stamped with deep woodland solemnity. Its most striking 
feature is the river, which traverses the park to great ad* 
vantage, and which in front of the mansion has been judi- 
ciously widened to the extent of a lake. This part of the 
picture appears not to have escaped the notice of Blomefield. 
** The piece of water," he says, ** which lies in this parish 
is now extended into a noble lake of about twenty-eight 
acres, which seems to environ a large wood or carr on its 
west side, rendering its appearance to the house much more 
grand and delightful." 

This place becomes interesting from other causes. It 
has been the residence of a succession of knights and lords 
of an eminent &mily, since the time of Henry I., some of 
whom have been distinguished for their valour. One of 
them 

« Attended that brave kiog , Edward the Pint, 
Into the North, when he the Scott dispertt, 
Slew twenty thousand, Edenborongh shook, 
Dunbar, and Barwick, where they homage took.'' 

Another was sent 

" Captain to Spain, when thither went, 
Edmund of Langley, Beanchamp, and the flower 
Of England's knights onder great Lancaster;" 

whilst a third was noted for his heroism at the battle of 
Agincourt, for which Henry V. granted him the ftmily 

motto, *• AOIKCOURT." 
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It was visited, nearly three centaries ago, by our glorioms 
*^ Queen Bess/' who was greatly delighted with her re- 
ception here, and whose name is still associated with many 
of the existing objects around. The throne on which she 
sat, which was erected solely for her use, with other relics 
connected with her visit, are here carefully preserved and 
shown only to the few. 

The chief entrance to this seat has a quiet and dignified 
air, and presents you at once to objects which to some 
would appear to have no relationship whatever to anything 
young and luxuriant : they are principally old blasted oaks, 
sapless and silent spectacles, yet beautiful withal, of the 
grandest decay we can witness in vegetable life. On ap- 
proaching nearer to the mansion the trees are more thickly 
set, and consequently more upright, forming the yearly 
resort of a flight of rooks. Here we observed some hand* 
some trees of the horse chestnut, tall and with pensile 
branches. Betwixt this part and the house there is nothing 
unusual, either as to the trees or the disposition in which 
they stand. On the opposite side, however, a scene of 
great beauty presents itself to us : it is here open, varied, 
abundantly wooded, and gladdened by a wide expanse of 
lake. There are two clumps of lofty Scotch pines standing 
in the foreground, which in such a site are invaluable : we 
never remember to have seen any rise with such power, or 
contribute so much to the general effect; for whilst the 
trees immediately beyond the lake are somewhat light, we 
mean young, and go a-gamboUing in every breeze, the 
sturdy trunks of the former are seen rising with a majestic 
mien, and, by their broad flattened heads and dusky air, 
frowning as it were on their associates, preserve the ne- 
cessary degree of weight and importance. 

A terrace, about two hundred yards in length, runs along 
the front of the house : it is well executed and is unques- 
tionably an improvement. At its western extremity is 
a flower-garden, after the old formal Dutch style, but 
capable of great improvement. The Dutch of course, 
like other nations, borrow their taste in gardening, in a 
great measure, from the nature of their country : hence 

2n2 
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their pride in laying out grounds seems to consist chiefly 
in having moats and ditches; and in flower-plats, symmetry 
and smoothness. They are men who generally live in di- 
minutive villas, have little pieces of lawn, and are of 
limited territorial property : their gardens, as we have 
observed, are usually intersected with canals of mud. We 
hold, therefore, that to have their taste thus systematically 
laid down, as far as practicable, before the windows of a 
princely mansion like the present, is out of all character, 
and shows what puerilities of this description pass off cur- 
rent, even in the present improved state of gardening 
matters. We cannot trace even a single point in this piece 
of work becoming the fre<^dom or outgoings of Nature, or 
which is not at variance with the excellencies around it. 
How few, after all, traverse in those designs the free and 
noble ways which are so abundantly before us, and which 
those who run even may discern ! 

Of the trees here we must content ourselves to speak in 
general terms, particularizing only a few which we carefully 
measured. They are, as a body, magnificent. *South-^st 
of the house is a Western plane, which, at one foot from 
the ground, is fifteen feet and eight inches in circumference; 
at six feet high, eleven feet and eight inches. Several limes 
here average fifteen feet and eight inches. In front of the 
mansion, on the terrace-ground, is a beautiful beech-tree 
standing singly, which at the bottom is fifteen feet and 
three inches ; whilst, at six feet high, it is eleven feet and 
four inches in circumference. Beyond the river, in the 
park, is an oak, which, at one foot from the ground, is 
twenty- two feet and six inches in circumference, and at five 
feet high sixteen feet and six inches. Another oak, at a 
similar distance from the base, is twenty-six feet and five 
inches, and at five feet from the gronnd nineteen feet and 
ten inches in circumference. A third, which is a mere 
shell, at one foot and a half from the ground, is thirty feet 
and four inches in circumference, and at four feet high 
twenty-two feet and a half. In a different direction, in the 
park, and not far distant from the cottages which skirt the 
Norwich road, immediately before you approach the bridge, 
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on the right-hand side, stands an ash- tree of extraordinary 
magnitude. It grows beside others of the same species on 
a rich slope of land near to a ditch, and not far distant 
from the river. Its measurement, at one foot from the 
ground, is twentj-seven feet and two inches, and at five 
feet high it is twenty-one feet and two inches in circum- 
ference, being the largest tree of the species hitherto re- 
corded in England. Its bole is fourteen feet in length, 
and the entire height of the tree is eighty-two feet. Such 
are the dry details of their dimensions. To read their 
whole character they must be seen and studied, and well 
will they repay the trouble. 

There is a great evil to which the most of the old oaks 
here have been subjected, and which cannot be sufficiently 
regretted. We refer to the manner in which they have 
been so unmercifully topped — shorn of ail those charac- 
teristic beauties which are usually to be observed in the 
ruins of a tree, and more especially in the oak tribe. It 
appears they had become stag-headed^ discovering bare dis-* 
torted branches, in some cases riven and sharpened by time, 
forming unquestionably as much the glory of the tree's 
decline as its crown of foliage forms in the days of its 
vigour; whilst now they are reduced to a lot of plain, 
unsound trees, displaying, as much as they can be made to 
do, the very opposite of antiquity. As natural relics, or 
faithful records of the doings of time, or as objects of 
beauty — that beauty of decay so highly prized by almost 
every one — they are of course lost, for they never can be 
endowed again with their proper character. In fact, they 
have been so systematically disfigured, that we fonnd the 
greatest difficulty in selecting a tree of this species which 
would be at all tolerated in an etching, so that we fear we 
shall have to confine our drawings here to the ash tribe only. 

Beyond the river, south-west and in front of the mansion, 
are large plantations of the hawthorn, containing many 
trees of singular beauty : the largest of them average ten 
feet in circumference at the base. They were planted by 
the grandfather of the present Lord Wodehouse, and are 
highly honourable to his taste. 
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KETTERINGHAM PARK, 

THE SEAT OF SIR J. P. BOILEAU, BART. 



Considered with reference to the mansion, the entrance- 
lodge here is not sufficiently striking. The approach, too, 
can scarcely be said to be judiciously formed, commanding 
as it does a too continued yiew of the building ; it is pro- 
bable, however, that among the many alterations and im- 
provements now being carried forward here, these things 
will be rectified. 

The hall, which has been considerably enlarged by the 
proprietor during the last year, is of the modem Gothic 
order, and when completed will form an edifice of a noble 
appearance. 

The park, which is almost bounded on all sides by a 
belt of trees, is of a good extent, and contains a variety of 
surface. The trees are agreeably diversified, but they are 
chiefly the growth of about half a century, a great propor- 
tion of the older specimens having been removed some years 
ago. There is still, however, a sprinkling of good old trees 
here, amply indicating by their appearance that they have 
braved the vicissitudes of many seasons. We would note 
especially some old oaks standing south-east of the mansion 
possessing many of those qualities which constitute fine 
trees. One we measured, which at one foot from the 
ground was eighteen feet in circumference, and at five feet 
high, sixteen feet and a half. Another at the base measured 
twenty feet and three inches in circumference ; whilst there 
are several others of nearly equal dimensions. In the same 
quarter of the park are some tolerable specimens of the 
hawthorn, several of which are represented to be of consi- 
derable age. Nearer to the mansion is a beautiful sheet of 
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water, yery happily formed and abounding with a choice 
selection of aquatic birds. The approach from the south- 
east crosses this lake nearly at the centre, and introduces us 
again to the finest part of the park, the surface here being 
pleasingly undulated. Groups of trees would add greatly 
to the beauty of this locality, and would ' besides correct 
the defect alluded to at the commencement of this notice. 
On a knoll here stands a noble ash tree, one of the few 
that has escaped the relentless hand of the destroyer. At 
one foot from the ground it is fourteen feet in circum- 
ference : the stem is of a considerable height, whilst its 
crown of pendent branches is at once characteristic of the 
tribe to which it belongs. But the chief glory of this place 
is a magnificent walnut-tree, represented in our etching, 
growing almost within the courts of the mansion, and dig- 
nifying in an eminent degree the approach thereto. Viewed 
simply as a tree, it has superior claims upon our attention, 
and if the tradition connected with it be at all correct, it 
forms, besides, a noble memorial of conjugal afiection. It 
is said to have been planted by the hand of the Lady Mary 
Effingham, at the restoration of Charles II., commemo- 
rative of the death of her husband. Sir Arthur Effingham, 
who sufiered with many others for the share he took in the 
cause of Oliver Cromwell. It is stated that this lady went 
to London for the purpose of begging her husband's head, 
and which, having been granted, she had conveyed to Ket- 
teringham and interred hard by. Striking as this tree is at 
the present day, it appears to have been shorn of part of its 
beauties some years ago, many of its fine horizontal boughs 
having been lopped off to give space for the offices ad- 
joining. It is now sixty-eight feet high; the circumference 
of the trunk at one foot from the base is eleven feet, and at 
five feet high, twelve feet ; whilst the diameter of the space 
over which the branches extend is seventy-five feet. It is 
a most fruitful tree, producing some years twelve sacks of 
nuts. 

In the horticultural department here, we were glad to 
observe a new vinery erected, in which Sylvester's heating 
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apparatus is adopted, which appears to be a decided im- 
proTement on the old system of flues. With regard to 
this plan, our conviction is that it will be beneficial, both 
as regards the genial atmosphere it produces and in the 
great saying of fuel. As an instance of the latter, we may 
mention that an experiment was tried on the night of the 
seventh of January last, during which it will be remem- 
bered we had the severest frost of last season. The fire on 
this occasion was made up in the twilight, and never more 
looked to until eight o'clock next morning, when the tern* 
perature in the house was found to be 45*"; to us a satis- 
factory proof that the objections made to this mode of 
heating are frivolous and unsatisfactory. According to this 
plan there is a large superfice heated to a certain pitch over 
which the air passes, and from its rapid circulation there is 
no portion of that air of an injurious degree ; whilst it is 
well known that under the old system the flue in severe 
weather has to be upwards of 160°, a temperature which 
must be hurtful to plants near to it. At any rate, the plan 
here adopted is a novel one, and worthy we think of being 
examined. 

Generally considered, this seat has many claims upon 
our notice. The hall, so noble and ancient-like; its old 
church so solemnly embowered amidst the deep garniture 
of trees, and mingling so well with adjacent scenes; its 
waters on the other side, sweeping by with so much &ith- 
fulness to Nature; its great oaks fixed with such power 
over the receding scenes — are surely of the elements which 
form some of the happiest pictures of our land. 
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OUR TREES.— No. XIIL 



The Hawthobn — Crattsgus Oxyacantha. 

*' Oh May, with all thy flowers agd thy greene, 
Right welcome be thoa, faire, freshe May ! " 

Many are the admirers of May and of the floral beauties 
that have been giyen to her. Old custom seems to have 
actually sanctified this month, rendering it a period to be 
looked forward to with delight, and left only with regret. 
Druids, Saxons, Celts, Pagans and Christians, have all done 
observance to the May-morn, and the custom is looked upon 
to the present hour with a lingering affection. The rela- 
tionship subsisting betwixt this particular time of the year 
and the tree we have now selected, is almost universally 
known. With our rustic population the hawthorn is still 
called Jfay, so greatly and universally is it esteemed as an 
ornamental plant whilst in blossom. Of this month it is 
the living and beautiful type ; and however seldom wreaths 
of it may be employed now-a-days in decking our rural fair 
ones, or in garlanding the Maypole, it will still continue to 
be prized as the queen of all our shrub-flowers. It is not, 
therefore, merely on account of its ancient associations that 
it is sought after, for almost all are worshippers of it for its 
intrinsic beauty. But for this tree, we question if May 
would have ever risen in our estimation above the other 
months of the year : it is very common, and hence it is re- 
cognised by every one as characteristic of the season. We 
see it in our parks, by the highways, by the green lanes : 
wherever we can go abroad we are sure to meet with it in 
some shape or other, as if it were indigenous to every spot 
of land in our country. 

[No. xn.] 2 o 
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Norfolk is rich beyond a parallel in these objects. In 
the parks at Cossey, Holkham, Hillington, Earsham, and 
Kimberley, and at many other places which might be enu- 
merated, there are what may be termed wilderness quarters 
of it ; districts which when overlaid with bloom are sufficient 
to stir up a desire in every one to go a-Maj/ing ; at least in 
such as are not altogether dead to the influences of floral 
beauty and sweetness. Many are the fine specimens which 
we have witnessed in this district; but our text-treej the 
object of by far the greatest interest in this part of the 
country, so far as the particular species is involved, is one 
known by the title of the ** Hethel thorn," or, as it is termed 
in the imniediate neighbourhood, ** the Witch of Hethel." 
It stands in a field adjoining the churchy the property of 
Hudson Ourney, Esq., and though it still greets the May-* 
mom with its profuse and odoriferous blossoms, and bears a 
plentiftil crop of fruit like the others, it is invested with a 
character differing materially from that of the species in 
general, arising from its extreme old age. In looking upon 
it, one would suppose it had been here for thousands of years; 
and indeed, if the common tradition of the place is to be 
relied upon, it must be acknowledged to be in a high degree 
patriarchal. Participating in the general interest felt with 
reference to this object, we deemed it advisable to apply for 
information regarding it to the proprietor, to whom we are 
indebted for the following remarks, which we take the 
liberty of here introducing: — as to the Hethel thorn, ^' I 
wish," he says, ^* my story were a clearer one, and should 
be very glad if authorities and traditions could be better 
collected. I have heard that the first Sir Thomas Beevor 
said, that he was in possession of a deed bearing date early 
in the thirteenth century, in which, referring to it as a boun- 
dary tree, it is mentioned as the * old thorn.* But I have 
innumerable deeds from the court rolls of the manor of 
Hethel, but none of them earlier than the time of Edward 
III., and amongst them I can find no such mention. If, 
therefore, Sir Thomas had such deed, he must have taken it 
out and kept it as a curiosity. I have also heard that in one 
of the chronicles, the thorn was mentioned as the mark for 
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meeting in an ingurrection of the peasants in the reign of 
King John ; but I hare never been able to get a reference 
to what chronicle. In his time, the first Sir Thomas Beeyor 
put a rail round it and took great care of it. After the 
present Sir Thos. Beevor left Hethel, it was much neglected, 
and pieces of it, I am told, were pulled down by the cottagers. 
I replaced the railing, and had some of the branches which 
had been supported by crooks by Sir Thomas, again so 
propped. Not only the bark of the hollow tree is as hard 
and as heayy as iron, but every branch, most curiously 
inter-involved, is a hollow tube into which you may put 
your arm, all the interior wood being gone. It still puts 
forth blossoms and haws every where yearly, but I think 
during latter years it has been sensibly going off^ and is 
not the tree it was even five years ago.'' 

Subsequently to our receiving this information, we spent 
part of a day amongst the villagers of Hethel, for the pur- 
pose of collecting any traditions that might be retained re- 
garding this tree ; but we had the satisfaction only to know 
that what is embodied in the foregoing statement, is all that 
we could learn from them regarding it. The older inha- 
bitants with whom we conversed, some of them nearly 
ninety years old, ascribe to it an extraordinary age, and 
consider it, very justly we think, to have been the glory of 
all the thorns in the neighbourhood for many centuries. 
This, however, is saying but little ; for its very appearance 
justifies us in allotting to it an age of more than five cen- 
turies, whilst its sise as a thorn is remarkable. Our mea- 
surement of it stands as follows : at one foot from the base 
of the trunk, twelve feet and one inch in circumference, and 
at five feet high, fourteen feet and three inches ; whilst the 
circumference of the space over which the branches spread 
is thirty-one yards. Its trunk is reduced to a mere shell, 
and though somewhat divided, it has none of that shattered 
appearance which we sometimes observe in the oak. The 
ramification of the top has assumed a style which we can 
neither trace in the oak nor in any trees of its own species, 
the branches forming a thick grotesque mass most curiously 
interwoven. It is covered all over with lichen, and crowned 
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with mistletoe, adding still more to the effect which age 
confers upon such objects. Whether by accident or other- 
wise, we know not, but it appears to have lost several 
boughs of late years, so that it is not nearly of such a large 
size, as a spreading tree, as it was even ten years ago. The 
boys of the village, too, are in the habit of going a-Maying 
to the *' old thorn," and robbing it of large bunches of 
spray every season, a practice which as to this particular 
tree should be at once discontinued. It appears that Mr. 
Marsham in a communication to the Bath Society, nearly a 
century since, has noticed this thorn as a remarkable tree, 
and stated its measurement at four feet from the ground, to 
be nine feet one inch and a quarter ; remarking also that 
one of its arms extended above seven vards. Whatever, 
then, may be the correct age of this tree, it is unquestionably 
the most interesting specimen in the east of England, and 
fairly entitled, we think, to rank amongst the most celebrated 
in our country. 

The common hawthorn in general may be characterised as 
a low-growing tree, or as a lofty shrub; it being one of those 
plants which forms a connecting link betwixt those ligneous 
divisions. When young, or in hedges, it flowers sparingly; 
but after it has ceased to grow vigorously, and when in the 
enjoyment of free air and sunshine, it is covered all over with 
bloom. There are many varieties of this tree. Amongst 
these is the scarlet haw, the yellow haw, white haw, and 
double-blossomed hawthorn. The most famous of all, is per- 
haps the Glastonbury thorn. From its blossoming every 
year in December, it has given rise amongst ignorant people 
to many superstitious tales. According to the tradition of 
the abbey of Glastonbury, it is said to have been originally 
the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, who with twelve com- 
panions visited Britain, and, in honour of the blessed Virgin, 
founded the first Christian church in this island. The tree 
stands on Weary-all-Hill, the spot where Joseph and his 
company are said to have sat down all weary with their 
journey, and owes its origin, as the tale goes, to the staff 
which the former stuck in the ground, and which, as a proof 
of his mission, immediately shot forth branches. In Queen 
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Elizabeth's timey this tree had two trunksy one of which was 
exterminated by a puritan ; and during the great rebellion 
in the reign of Charles I., it was almost totally destroyed. 

If we are to include all the species of the genus Crateegus, 
we shall certainly hare the handsomest group of ornamental 
trees suited to a British climate. As a body they are unique, 
and he who has seen them all in flower together, such as 
they are to be found in the arboretum of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society, or in that of Messrs. Loddiges, Hackney, 
will at once admit the truth of our statement. Generally, 
however, we beliere they are not known : indeed, we know 
they are not known. Even amongst gardeners, whose duty 
it is to be conversant with such desirable decorations to our 
ornamental grounds, the statement that there are several 
species of the genus that have berries or haws as large as 
crab-appleSy of bright and shining scarlet and orange, is 
almost disbelieved. In our opinion, the most showy sorts 
are C. Oxyacantha, coccinea, pyrifolia^ punctata^ odora^ 
tissima, nigra^ tanacetifoKa^ and Chnis-galli; but they are 
all very worthy of cultivation, and we trust that at least 
Norfolk will, in every quarter, forthwith avail itself of 
such a novel and delightful assemblage of plants. The 
best guide to the amateur and gardener in forming such a 
collection is Loudon's Arboretum Britannicum^ where they 
are all fully described, and where, besides, the synonyms 
are given ; so that, amidst the confusion of names arising 
from the opinions of various botanical authors, we have 
pointed out to us such plants as are really distinct from 
each other. 

It is to be remembered that the trees of this genus are 
not fit to be placed along with the noble company of the 
forest, being more adapted to shrubberies, lawns, and orna- 
mental gardens, where the air circulates freely ; for if they 
are at all confined they will blossom but sparingly. 

Notwithstanding its great beauty, the common hawthorn 
has been pronounced by Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery^ to 
be in many respects an indifierent tree. His observations 
are perhaps ingenious, but few indeed have been found to 
acknowledge their justness. ^* Its shape," he says, '* is 
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bful : it does not taper and point like the holly, but is 
rather a matted, round, heavy bush. Its fragrance, indeed^ 
is great ; but its bloom, which is the source of that frar 
grance, is spread oyer it in too much profusion : it beeomea 
a mere white sheet, a bright spot, which is seldom found 
in harmony with the objects around it/' On this passage, 
the editor of the above-mentioned work, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, happily observes, ** We think Mr. Gilpin is pecn*- 
liarly hard on the hawthorn. Even in a pieturesqne point 
of view, which is the point of view in which he always 
looks at Nature, the hawthorn is not only an interesting 
object by itself, but produces a most interesting combination 
or contrast, as things may be, when grouped with other 
trees. We have seen it hanging over rocks, with deep 
shadows under its foliage ; or shooting from their sides in 
the most fantastic forms, as if to gaze at its image in the 
deep pool below. We have seen it contrasting its tender 
green, and its delicate leaves^ with the brighter and deeper 
masses of the holly and the alder. We have seen it grow* 
ing under the shelter, though not under the shade, of some 
stately oak ; embodying the idea of beauty protected by 
strength. Our eyes have often caught the motion of the 
busy mill-wheel, over which its blossoms were clustering. 
We have seen it growing grandly on the green of the 
village school, the great object of general attraction to the 
young urchins, who played in idle groups about its roots ; 
and, perhaps, the only thing remaining to be recognised 
when the schoolboy returns as the man. We have seen its 
aged boughs overshadowing one half of some peaceful 
woodland cottage ; its foliage half concealing the window, 
whence the sounds of happy content and cheerful mirth 
came forth. We know that lively season, 

* When die milkmaid singetli blythe 
And tlie mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale/ 

And with these, and a thousand such associations as these, 
we. cannot but feel emotions of no ordinary nature when we 
behold this beautiful tree/' 
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These remarks, we think, will be borne out by many, 
both with reference to the common and all the other species. 
Their early leafing, and those leaves of such a pleasing 
green, and their blossoms so beautiful and yet so full of 
fragrance, are circumstances which ought to raise them 
very high in our estimation. Singling out the common 
tree only, it may be said by some that its berries are of a 
dull red in autumn, and not very ornamental in a landscape; 
and considering that so few of this tribe are known in our 
parks, the remark may gain credit with some as applying to 
the whole ; yet we confidently state that as a body they are 
the most lovely of all our fruit-bearing tribes, and are well 
calculated to invest our home scenes in a dress never before 
realized in this country. As they are the first in the season 
to enliven the park by their living green, so are they gene- 
rally the most distinguished at the close of the year ; for 
whilst others at that time exhibit only the faded memorials 
of past loveliness, these are once more arrayed in all the 
glitter of plenteous autumn. 

Plants of the comnuHA diom are generally raised from 
the pomes or haws, which ripen in November, and which, for 
the sake of saving soil, the expense of weeding, &c., should 
be kept in a heap mixed with sand in the open air for fifteen 
months, when they should be sown early in the spring, 
either in drills or beds. They prefer light friable soil, and 
in this description of ground they should be covered to the 
depth of a quarter of an inch. Many of the plants will be 
fit for being removed into nursery lines at the end of the 
first year, and the remainder when two years old. If in* 
tended for hedges, the plants should be at least four years 
of age before being removed for that purpose ; and if for 
ornament, they may be allowed to remain in the nursery 
even for twice that period, provided they are removed re* 
peatedly in order to insure a sufficient bushiness of root to 
allow of their being safely set out. 
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HONINGHAM HALL. 

THE RESIDENCE OF RICHARD CRAW8HAY, ESQ. 



This seat forms the chief attraction on the line of road be- 
twixt Norwich and Dereham, and owes the most of its 
beauties to the present resident, who, besides planting many 
trees here, has been the means of saving such of the older 
ones as were doomed to destruction. Those of most noted 
character appear to be growing in a meadow a few hundred 
yards distant from the Norwich road, on the left-hand side 
of the chief approach to the hall. Here there is a very 
picturesque alder bending over a stream, which, at one foot 
from the ground, measures twelve feet and ten inches in 
circumference : there are likewise several remarkable trees 
of the ash tribe here, one of which at the base is eighteen 
feet and a half in circumference ; whilst, more in the direc- 
tion of the church, is a very lofty fastigiate tree of the same 
species, which though not of unusual size is worthy of re- 
mark, on account of its close resemblance to a willow. 

Passing onward, we find that the trees are principally of 
the Scotch pine, which have settled themselves with great 
effect on a mount in front of the hall. They are old trees, 
and wear all that heavy character of beauty which is so 
peculiarly their own, and which contrasts so well with others 
of a light and spiral-headed caste. One of these is ten feet 
and eight inches in circumference. In the same quarter, 
and on a pure bed of sand, are several oak-trees, which 
serve to show how easily this kind of plant may be grown, 
even on the poorest description of land, and how incorrect 
our ideas were as to timber-growing, even thirty years since. 
Of those we measured, which have been only nineteen years 
planted from the seed, we found one girting at the base 
three feet and eleven inches, and another three feet and six 
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inches; whilst a full-grown tree, on the same description 
of soil, measured seventeen feet and four inches. 

On the opposite side of the mansion is a iiandsome tree of 
Napoleon's willow, which has been planted fourteen years, 
and which is now sixtden feet high : its girth at the ground 
is three feet and five inches, and at five feet high two feet 
and eight inches. Throughout the park in this direction 
there is a cheerful distribution of trees, some of them re- 
markable on account of their quickness of growth. The 
Hertfordshire elm, planted nineteen years, is thirty-eight 
feet high, whilst several of the poplar tribe, planted by the 
late Lord Bayning, are already magnificent. 

But the chief attraction at this seat lies within the garden 
walls, where there is more horticultural excellence than is 
to be found in any other spot in this county. The system 
of grape-growing practised here, and its complete success, 
has been the chief means of raising Norfolk to such a dis- 
tinguished degree in this art, and, indeed, of spreading 
throughout England a better way of cultivating this desi- 
rable fruit. We do not profess to enter much into the 
details of Horticulture; but we think it right to state, to 
those who have not had an opportunity of visiting this 
place, how these vines, which have gained for their pro- 
prietor such honour, i^re generally treated. The borders 
in which the plants grow are about thirty feet in width, 
and five feet in depth, composed of black soil like bog 
earth, yet of so light and rich a consistence that the roots 
find no obstruction in wandering throughout the entire 
mass: they lie, besides, high and dry, so that they have 
the full influence of heat and air, — a thing most essential 
to the health of the plants. The houses here are heated 
by common brick flues, which are after all, perhaps, supe- 
rior to any other mode, more especially when a damp 
atmosphere is created, as here, by tan or leaves. The 
usual objection, that by this process that part of the flue 
next to the fire must become overheated before a warm 
enough atmosphere is generated at the further extremity 
of the building, seems to be overcome here by having the 
flues proportionally thick according to the action of the 
[No. XIII.] 2 P 
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heat, so that eyery part of the house is reduced to an equal 
degree of warmth. At any rate, it is unquestionable that 
the vines all over the house are alike vigorous, and that 
for the last twenty-three years they have invariably borne 
crops superior to those grown under any other mode. 

Mr. Wighton, of Cossey gardens, has favoured us with 
the following remarks on the practice adopted here, which 
will be of use both to the amateur and practical gardener. 
*' When old healthy vines," he observes, " are to be treated 
upon this plan, they must be cut down, and the following 
season only one shoot should be carried up the light. But 
if the vines are young, plant one to each light, and treat 
them in the usual way till one strong shoot is secured from 
each vine to ascend to the upper end of the house. It is 
advisable not to prune young vines in summer: letting 
them run a little wild will encourage the growth of their 
roots. In the winter pruning, leave the shoots their full 
length to within eighteen inches or two feet of the upper 
end of the house. Tie them up with any strong material, 
such as list, and so fasten them to iron rods or strong wires 
placed about two feet distant from the glass. Allow the 
vines to hang loose in these ties about six inches below the 
rods, which not only brings them further oiF from the glass, 
but enables you to tie the young shoots from the stems 
more easily to the wires. In the following spring, if the 
vines are not too rapidly forced, they will probably shoot 
at every joint. Leave one shoot at each, and only one 
bunch upon it; top before the fruit in the usual way. The 
spurring system is formed by the following winter's pruning, 
which consists of the cutting of all the side shoots to within 
one or two buds of the main stem. Before this is done look 
carefully for the buds which are called spanet/es^ which lie 
close to the stem : cut the shoots off just above them ; but 
if there be none, do this at the first leaf-bud. The following 
season leave two shoots at each spur, and one bunch on 
each shoot, topping above the fruit as already directed. 
This plan of pruning resembles that of the lopping of the 
branches of pollard-trees, which causes them to shoot again 
with fresh vigour. It has a great advantage over the old. 
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or broad-cast plan, inasmuch as it admits more light to the 
fruit, and reduces the confusion of useless wood to that 
degree which is actually necessary. It is also preferable 
to the plan which is sometimes adopted of leaving a few 
inches of young shoots, haying them all tied together, and 
forming as it were one stem of young wood. 'When there 
are so many different shoots the sap is of course more 
divided, which accounts for the buds in the shoots often 
springing irregularly. This plan is also open to the ob- 
jection of having a profusion of useless shoots in summer. 
The mode I advocate is certainly more sure than any of 
those which obliges you to depend continually upon young 
wood, of which it is not always easy to have a supply. 
The long spurring, or what is called the snagginff^ way of 
pruning vines, is adopted only by those who are fearful of 
cutting too short. By this method the spurs soon grow 
large, which is not the case with vines pruned to the span 
eyes. The latter may be repeated for a long time without 
the spurs growing unsightly or becoming unfruitful, so long 
at least as this system is strictly pursued. I have pruned 
some upon this plan for fourteen years, and they have never 
failed to produce an abundant crop. In no part of the 
country, perhaps, is the culture of vines better understood 
than in Norfolk. The fine grapes exhibited at the Norwich 
Horticultural shows, and especially those grown at the Bra« 
condale Establishment conducted by Mr. Bell, are proofs of 
what I state ; and this superiority may safely be attributed 
to the distinguished horticulturist at Honingham." 

Such is the description, drawn by a practical hand, of the 
treatment bestowed upon the celebrated vine-plants at this 
seat. Not only is Mr. Crawshay's mode adopted throughout 
Norfolk, but around London, at Brighton, and in several 
parts of Scotland ; and it is fast spreading throughout the 
country generally. At first it was thought a bold step to 
be taken, and many gentlemen were alarmed for the safety 
of their plants ; but the most sceptical are now convinced 
of its advantages. This distrust was strengthened, no doubt, 
by the fact that the older vine-dressers, such as Nichol and 
Macphail, who wrote carefully upon the subject, and whose 
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lives were spent in the occupation, set it down as settled 
that ** much more depends on the soil vines are planted in, 
and the climate in which they are kept, than on any methods 
of pruning or trainipg that h$ive been, or ever can be, 
adopted." 

This seat has been, and still is, the scene of other ex- 
ploits connected with horticulture, and its kindred arts. 
The whole kitchen-garden, in fact, is a model of vegetable 
culture, which the aspiring gardener would do well to 
study. In a field adjoining to It, several hundred mulberry- 
trees have been planted lately for the purpose of rearing 
silk-worn^s ; but we fear the soil here is too rich for those 
trees, and that the leaves will be produced of too succulent 
a nature. We are persuaded, however, that if such a project 
be at all adapted to the climate of England, it will here 
speedily succeed. 

Considering what the eminent horticulturist who lives 
here has done fbr plants and planting, and generally for 
the delightful science we are now advocating, we cannot 
but join with the public in their commendations where they 
are so justly due. The gardening world in particular is 
under a deep debt of gratitude for the assistance it has 
received from this quarter. 
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KIRBY BEDON HALL, 

THE SEAT OF HENRY STRACEY, ESQ. 



It has been stated as a reproach, that the genius of our con- 
stitution is aristocratic : but were its detractors to consider 
the many generous impulses which flow from this feeling, 
it might become a question with them, if this elevated tone 
were not one of the greatest blessings which our mixed form 
of government dispenses. It is to primogeniture that we 
are indebted, not only for a succession of men emulous to 
sustain the honour of their line, and to pass it down to pos- 
terity unsullied, but, for those noble old mansions, those 
sweeping avenues and unscathed forests, which, descending 
with certainty to those who will cherish them as monuments 
of the glory of their forefathers, can alone generate that 
feeling by which they are created and sustained. 

We are led to these reflections by a last parting inspection 
of this once time-honoured residence. The mansion is of 
the Elizabethan age, or rather later, and was for many years 
the family seat of the Berneys ; and, although possessing 
no eminent beauties, bears the impress of time and the rich 
mellowed outline, which the architecture of the date referred 
to is always certain to diffuse. It stands in rather a de- 
pressed situation, and commands no extensive view: the 
gardens have lost much of that quaint marshalling of trees, 
and precise mannerism, which, although somewhat stifle, 
harmonizes in general so well with the character of the 
place. Yet, despite this, there is much to interest a lover 
of trees ; and, indeed, we scarcely recollect to have seen 
finer specimens of shrubs and evergreens than some which 
this spot presents. We were particularly struck with two 
deciduous cypresses, which were from thirty to forty feet in 
height, and each nearly four feet in circumference at five 
feet from the ground. These trees are by no means com- 
mon, and we question if finer specimens are to be found 
throughout the county. There were also in this quarter 
two red cedars, the largest of which, at the same height, 
was full five feet around, l^he Virginian cedars and the 
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evergreen oaks were also very handsome, the latter assu- 
ming all the character and bearing of its British congener. 
The planes (PlatantLS OccidentalisJ close to the mansion 
were fine and thriving and most happily disposed. 

The grounds, as a whole, are open and naked, although 
not wanting some goodly timber to support a park-like 
character : we especially admired an ash standing alone and 
flinging its boughs around in negligent profusion. But, 
alas ! these beautiful specimens of Nature's handy work are 
doomed to burst forth in beauty but to fall and wither in 
the summer sun. The fatal axe is already at their roots, 
and prostrate lay many a goodly elm and wide-spreading 
beech, clad in their mantles yet scarcely green. The omi- 
nous cross stands forth on those beautiful planes, evergreen 
oaks and cedars, which marks them, all valueless as they 
are, the prey of some petty vendor of fuel. 

Divided from the house by the high road is a paddock 
thickly studded with beech, horse chestnut, and other forest 
trees, through which peeps forth the parish church and a 
sister ruin, (from which two the parish derives its name) 
mutually borrowing and lending grace to the whole sur* 
rounding landscape. But here again the ruthless woodman 
has begun his hateful calling, and we measured a beech in 
this quarter, as it lay " lopped and scotched," some ten feet 
in circumference, with a straight bole of full twenty-five feet 
in length ; so that these twin towers must henceforth stand 
unprotected by their companions. 

But what boots it l The lead is already ript from ofi^ the 
mansion, the oaken doors, with their quaint richly-carved 
cornices, and the muUioned windows are all numbered in 
the catalogue of the salesman : the very stones of this time- 
honoured mansion are doomed as rubbish to mend highways. 

It is not for us to dive into private motives or to arraign 
individual conduct, though we doubt not if known they 
would justify this apparent defiance of good feeling: but 
as lovers of olden times and admirers of sylvan scenery, we 
cannot but lament so fatal an issue, especially as regards a 
spot, where the hand of man and the more beauteous robe of 
Nature have mutually conspired to invest it with so much that 
at once enlists our best sympathies and highest veneration « 



OUR TREES.— No. XIV. 



Thb Elm — Ulmtts campestris and U. montana. 

This genus occupies a very important place among the trees 
of Britain, and is distributed over our parks and pleasure- 
grounds in greater numbers even than the oak. Around 
our palaces, castles, old liall»^-eoHeges, and such like time- 
hallowed places, it is ivre to be seen of considerable bulk 
and of venerable character ; and in glancing at the history 
of this tree as distributed over England, it will be found 
that more honour has been bestowed upon it than upon any 
of its brethren. In fact, many of our kings, queens, and 
nobles have either been planters of it or become attached to 
it by some other circumstance. It is said that Queen Eliza- 
beth with her own hand planted an English elm at the palace 
of her father at Chelsea: her name was always associated 
with it, till some rude hand felled it in the memorable year 
1745, and sold it for a pound ! At the base of the trunk it 
was thirteen feet in girth, and its height was 110 feet. A 
favourite tree of the same illustrious individual still stands 
at the north-west angle of Richmond Green, which to this 
day is called "The Queen's Elm." "Some kind hand," 
Jesse, in his OlecmingSy observes, " with equal good taste 
and feeling, has planted ivy round its naked trunk ; and the 
inhabitants of Richmond, much to their credit, have pro- 
tected it from injury by surrounding it with a paled fence. 
The ivy has thriven, and the lately naked trunk is now 
richly covered with a verdant mantle." From the same 
authority, it appears that an elm growing near the entrance 
of the passage leading to Spring Gardens, was planted by 
the Duke of Gloucester, brother to Charles I. It is said, 
that whilst that unfortunate monarch was walking with his 
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guards on the morning of his execution, he turned to one 
of his attendants and mentioned the circumstance, at the 
same time pointing out the tree. In Hampton Court park 
there is an elm called *^ King Charles's swing," which, at 
eight feet from the ground, is thirty-eight feet in circum- 
ference. The date of the planting of Sir Francis Bacon's 
elm in Gray's Inn Walk (1600), is retained as scrupulously 
as that of the Restoration ; whilst many others, especially 
of those growing around the palaces at Bushy, Windsor, 
and Hampton, have been associated with distinguished indi- 
viduals time out of mind. At Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, 
there is an avenue formed of the trees of this species, some 
of which are of an extraordinary size. Dr. Barrington, 
when Bishop of Durham, whilst in his ninetieth year erected 
an urn in the midst of their shade, to the memory of two 
of his friends, on which the following lines were inscribed : 

*' In thU once favoored walk beneath these elms. 
Where thickened foliage, to the solar ray 
Impervioas, sheds a venerable gloom. 
Oft in instroctive converse we beguiled 
The fervid time, which each retaming year 
To friendship's call devoted. Such things were : 
Bat are, alas ! no more." 

Those trees on each side of the broad gravel walk in 
Kensington gardens, near to the palace, are of the English 
elm; but they are evidently unsuited to their situation, 
perhaps from their proximity to the water, and present a 
somewhat stunted appearance. * In our own Chapel-field in 
the city of Norwich, we have tolerable specimens of this 
tree, some of which are fourteen feet in circumference. 

The English elm, then, is fairly entitled to be reckoned 
one of the most important trees in our English scenes, 
and more especially in the immediate neighbourhood of 
buildings. 

The U, campestris in general may be described as a tall 
elegant tree, not very striking in its ramification, yet in its 
outline so uneven and clustering as to render it highly at- 
tractive in bright weather, when it displays a variety of 
light and shade. It is densely clothed with leaves, and 
these, not in regular series like the beech, but, apparently 
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at least, in tafts or masses such as painters delight to meet 
with in snch objects. Though generally an upright grower, 
and maintaining that growth usually within the trunk, we 
have occasionally seen it in old age diverge into a top of 
spreading boughs, which, to our ideas, relieves it from the 
charge of tameness, which some hare not altogether un- 
justly attributed to it. 

The U. montanaj or Wych elm, is much less common in 
England, and is altogether in its character and habit a 
grander object. Usually, it has a strong massive trunk, 
with great boughs extending far on every side, and a broad 
umbrageous crown. It darkens itself in summer with 
heavy foliage, so that by many it is reckoned amongst the 
gloomiest of trees. This character, however, belongs to it 
principally when growing beside churchyards or deserted 
buildings, in which case it usually forms a very appropriate 
accessory. To our ideas, its solemn aspect, rather than a 
defect, points it out as especially fitting for cemeteries and 
secluded walks ; and, if judiciously employed, even in every 
seat where depth of shade is required. As a venerable look- 
ing object, this tree rivals the oak ; and as to its duration, 
it has few or no competitors. It is plentiful in Scotland, 
and is generally found around the more ancient seats there, 
of great age and beauty. Its chief use in England is for 
stocks, on which the other species are grafted. 

By some unaccountable mistake, Marshall observes, that 
** there is not, generally speaking, a good elm in the whole 
county of Norfolk ;" a statement which is corrected by Sir 
J. E. Smith, who says, that the elm of this county makes 
the best possible timber and sells for double the price of any 
other, and that it is generally used for naves of wheels, and 
in the neighbourhood of London for cofBns. Those trees 
of the elm which we have seen at Cossey, Morton, Weston 
Old Hall, Holkham, and generally throughout Norfolk, 
will continue to maintain for our county a name rather 
distinguished than otherwise for its elms ; as, indeed. Sir J. 
E. Smith states it to be. 

The mode of propagating the English elm is either by 
layers or grafting : seeds they do not ripen generally. When 
[No. XIII.] 2 Q 
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they are to be set near to ornamental grounds, we should re- 
commend the planting of large trees of those that had been 
grafted on the Wych elm, because they never send up 
suckers and generally become handsomer than the other. 
They are besides of more vigorous growth than layers, and 
attain ultimately to a greater bulk and age. This tree is 
well adapted for planting in hedgerows; for being of an up- 
right growth, it overshadows little space under it. Some 
writers recommend the planting of large trees of the elm, 
following, no doubt, as a rule, what the Roman husband- 
men spoke of and accomplished only as a feat, heightened, 
too, in the description, by poetical allusion. Evelyn says, 
that *^ experience, the best mistress, tell us, that you can 
hardly plant an elm too big !'* '* Of all the trees," he 
continues, ** which grow in our woods, there is none which 
does better suffer the transplantation than the elm ; for 
you may remove a tree of twenty years' growth with un- 
doubted success: it is an experiment I have made in a 
tree almost as big as my waist ; but then you must totally 
disbranch him, leaving only the summit entire ; and, being 
careful to take him up with as much earth as you can, re- 
fresh him with abundance of water." Though the elm will 
suffer to be removed when at a considerable age, the plan 
here recommended cannot be reduced to practice with any 
degree of success : generally speaking, no tree should be 
removed after its tenth or twelfth year. 

The Wych or Scocth elm ripens seeds abundantly about 
the beginning or middle of June. They are usually ga- 
thered from the trees, and allowed to dry in an airy loft for 
a few days previous to their being sown. The soil they de- 
light in is of a light friable nature, and should if possible be 
in a rich state and free from weeds. It is altogether un- 
usual to sow tree-seeds in the month of June, so that the 
treatment of the seedlings, at this season of the year, de- 
mands unusual attention. During bright sunshine, the 
careful nurseryman shades the beds either with branches of 
trees, mats, or straw ; and in the evenings, waters them. 
When the sun goes down they should be exposed to the free 
air, and when the young plants appear, care is to be taken 
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on the one hand to shelter them sufficiently from the op- 
pressive heat, and on the other, to prepare them by degrees 
for the approaches of winter. Though this be the rule 
which strict arborists lay down, it is well known that the 
elm will outlive all sorts of mismanagement in the rearing 
of it. 

This noble and venerable tree, adding so much to the 
dignity of our parks and pleasure-grounds, is well entitled 
to retain a distinguished place in the British Sylva. It is 
always useful as a park ornament, for its shelter, and for the 
timber which it yields. Though arborists assign to it ^* a 
sound, sweet, and fertile land/' and though unquestionably 
its delight is in such soil, it will attain to a tree-like form 
almost everywhere. It is one of our street trees, stationed 
generally beside ancient public buildings, and in rows in 
front of the more antiquated private residences of our 
gentry throughout all the towns of England. Singularly 
enough, few young elms so situated are now to be seen; 
partly we imagine from a decline in taste, from their being 
a fancied hindrance to commerce, and from the unsightli- 
ness, as it is thought, of the rails erected as a protection 
around young trees. 
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WALSINGHAM ABBEY, 

THB 8BAT OF THB BEY. HBNRY D. LBB VARNEB. 



From the andalating variety of ground and the diversity of 
objects which present themselves to us here, there are few 
places more capable of forming a seat characterized by al- 
most every source of beauty ; and which, by due attention 
and a happy taste, might become the foremost feature of 
attraction in a district already rich in the gifts of Nature, 
and comprising many of the gems of sylvan scenery. 

The ground slopes and breaks well on all sides, and the 
distant ocean is to be descried from the higher ridge of hills, 
with the town of Walsingham and its rising spire ; the ruins 
of the priory, and the abbey-arch in the open space between. - 

The house, which is an ample modem structure, although 
standing in the midst of very pretty dress-grounds, is situ- 
ated too low, and too near to the town to display itself to 
advantage, or to reap the benefit of the surrounding land- 
scape. On riding over the grounds, they struck us as being 
more made to be effective from the line of approach solely, 
than to give a general park-like appearance ; the plantations 
being belts on the ridges of the loftier hills, of a continuous, 
monotonous, clump-like character, without any body of sin- 
gle trees dispersed around for general effect. The perfection 
of art is to conceal art ; and although it is allowable to 
conduct a visitor to the mansion by the happiest approach, 
yet it ought always to appear the natural and direct one, 
and not to be visibly formed for the purpose of display. 

For many years, the trees here, like Goldsmith's aged 
beauty, '« have felt no hand but the hand of Time," and are 
now so drawn up, matted and massed together, that, with 
few exceptions, it would be almost useless to thin or prune 
them : they can afford no pleasure but to the eye of a brick- 
layer in quest of scaffolding. Yet, where the sun and light 
have been partially allowed to penetrate, their power and 
efficacy are manifestly visible. 
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Immediately around the mansion there are many charms. 
The ruins of the old abbey are strewed about in pictu- 
resque beauty on every side, and, being interspersed with 
thriving evergreens and climbing ivy, produce a very pleas- 
ing effect; whilst the water, fringed with alder and ever and 
anon with a weeping willow, gives life and freshness to all 
around. One tree we particularly noticed, — the hickory, 
or American walnut {Cory a alba\ — which is not only a tree 
by no means common, but of great beauty, and surpasses 
any of the.same species in England ; not forgetting the one 
recorded by Loudon at Wimpole, in Cambridgeshire, which 
does not approach the present one in dimensions, although 
nearly 100 years in age. It stands singly pn a plot of 
greensward, not far distant from what, for its extreme 
beauty, is emphatically called The Arch : it is of drooping 
character, its boughs and foliage touching the ground on all 
sides. Its stem is upright and tapering, and resembles the 
acacia in appearance and general character. To see it in 
the autumn, when its leaves are fully expanded, lind when 
its branches, borne down by their weight, require propping 
on every side, is in beautiful keeping with the noble arch, 
which vies with it in giving a poetic character to the entire 
scenery with which it is compassed. The tree in question 
is eight feet in circumference at one foot from the ground ; 
and its branches, which fall in easy drapery^ almost in a cir- 
cle, extend to no less a distance than 165 feet around. Near 
the mansion, we also noticed two walnut-trees, for which 
this district, being a chalky subsoil, is celebrated: they were 
from nine to ten feet in girth, and of goodly proportions. 

The gardens are, unfortunately, far removed frpm the 
house, and require a well-kept and continuous walk as an 
approach to them : the natural beauty of the grounds, being 
happily sloped on either side, invite to such an undertaking, 
which would render the whole scene highly ornamental.' 
The gardens themselves contain good hot-houses, which, 
under the care of Mr. Parker, are rendered very produc- 
tive ; and the pears, for the excellence of their selection, 
are particularly worthy of inspection. 
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BARWICK HOUSE, 

THE SEAT OF DERRICK HOSTE, ESQ. 



This residence, although at a considerable distance from the 
sea, is so affected by its breezes as to prove a great check to 
the growth of the timber which surrounds it on all sides. 
It originally stood with a groye on either side as its only 
protection, and commanded a distant view of the Houghton 
domains ; but the present proprietor has greatly improved 
it in every quarter, and by a continuous belt of some forty 
or fifty acres has at once embosomed himself in wood, and 
shut out the boisterous gales by which he has been hitherto 
invaded. These plantations, however, all thriving as they 
are, require being opened, for an envious wood excludes the 
entire range from being visible from the house. 

We noticed a new approach in progress; but we fear 
many a year must elapse before it wiU prove ornamental 
in itself, or an interesting object of park scenery. It is a 
lengthened line of avenue; cedar of Lebanon and evergreen 
oak alternately in the front row, and lime and sycamore in 
similar distribution behind. It is not an every-day under- 
taking, and we wish it all success ; for, extending as it 
does in distance nearly half a mile, with ample space for a 
carriage-drive between, its trees may one day vie with the 
neighbouring cedars of Houghton, which at present eclipse 
all that the county can boast of. We are inclined to think, 
that this avenue is placed in too direct a line with the man- 
sion ; but it is not even now too late to take advantage of 
a gentle curve and incline it towards the wood on the left. 

We particularly noticed an ash in front of the house, now 
unhappily bereft of a leading branch, but, both on account 
of its bulk and height, well worthy of observation. It girts 
about fourteen feet at five feet from the ground, and pos- 
sesses a bole at least twenty feet in length. 

The lime-trees are also very good in the same quarter, 
being both fine in growth and highly characteristic of the 
species. Neither can we close our notice without making 
mention of the silver firs, which are most thriving, par- 
ticularly one of great beauty near to the house. 
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MELTON HALL, 

THE SEAT OF EDWARD LOMBB, ESQ. 



The prevailing feature at this seat is elegance. The ap- 
proach-roads, gravel -walks, lawn, hedges, and the usual 
materials of a country residence, are in first-rate keeping, 
and show that they are under the direction of one who is 
thoroughly conversant with the principles of beauty. The 
flower-garden, which is close to the mansion, is very happily 
apportioned, and in strict harmony with the style of the 
building. 

A stranger will at once perceive, too, that the trees here 
have had every attention bestowed upon them whilst young. 
They are more like those at Stratton Strawless and Taver- 
ham, which are perfect, than any we have met with in this 
county. In the Home Garden, near to the South Lawn, is 
a very handsome spreading beech-tree, planted by the pro- 
prietor, which now measures eight feet and four inches in 
circumference. There is likewise an oak-tree here, of an 
elegant drooping character, raised from an acorn which fell 
into the pocket of the late Sir John Lombe whilst he was 
out hunting one day, and which he himself planted on his 
return. In the South Lawn are several fine trees of the 
sweet chestnut, averaging about seventeen feet in circumfe- 
rence. One of them is nineteen feet and four inches at the 
surface of the ground, the clear stem being twenty-six feet 
in height, and the top forming a regular canopy of Tcrdure, 
such as is rarely found in this species. In the North Lawn 
is a favourite lime-tree twelve feet in circumference : in the 
Well Close, an oak, with two stems, which has excited a 
good deal of interest amongst the curious ; and in the Nine 
Acres' field, a sweet chestnut, which we consider the chief 
of all the trees here, having a beautiful smooth trunk to the 
height of thirty-four feet. 
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COLNEY HALL, 

THE SEAT OF JOSEPH SCOTT, E8Q< 



Here we are out of the tame though luxuriant scenes which 
characterize Norfolk generally, and on high lands which 
hare considerable boldness of outline, and which have af- 
forded a most happy situation for a dwelling-place. The 
hall is a plain, elegant building, commanding extensive 
views over the adjacent country, which in this quarter is 
exceedingly interesting. There is perhaps some deficiency 
of pleasure-ground or flower-garden scenery in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the mansion ; but, taken altogether, 
the aspect of the whole place is highly creditable to the 
designer, and is such as will ultimately maintain for it the 
character of a first-rate seat. 

With the exception of some pollarded oaks and a few 
red cedars in the garden, the trees here are not remarkable 
either for age or size. They are, however, arranged with 
much care and judgment, and the most of them display 
perfect models of their kind. 

Though all praise is due to the proprietor for decorating 
it so well, this place has been highly favoured by the hand 
of Nature. The proud eminence on which the hall stands ; 
the river which winds ^around it ; the breezy heights of the 
park ; and, generally, the scenes in the vicinity which it 
overlooks, are points in favour of this seat which we seldom 
meet with in the east of England. Indeed, the only spot 
in this quarter we can think of, from which a similar view 
is to be had, is at Thorpe village, noticed in a subsequent 
page. 
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SALHOUSE HALL, 

THE 8BAT OF ROBERT WARD, ESQ. 



This residence is sitoated on rising ground facing the soutb^ 
and sheltered on every side by well-grown trees and plant- 
ations. It is of no great pretensions in itself; but from 
the richly wooded landscape around it, it may be justly 
reckoned a pleasing and retired country retreat. The lawn 
which extends over a space of thirty-four acres^ is much 
admired for its undulating character ; and at its extremity 
is an ornamental piece of water, adding considerably to the 
richness of the prospect. The entrance-lodge at the south- 
ern approach is in strict harmony with the character of 
the scenes around it, and conducts you successively through 
an avenue of pines and oaks ; the former, if not always 
agreeable to the eye, has in windy weather a melancholy 
song not unpleasant to the ear; whilst the latter, by their 
strong frames and noble- bearing, are invariably welcome in 
whatever situations they may be placed. 

The trees bv which this domain is embellished, were 
mostly planted by the late Colonel Ward, who fixed his 
residence and laid out the grounds here in 1763; they prin- 
cipally consist of oak and chestnut, some of the former 
measuring six fefet, and the latter, eight feet in circumfe- 
rence. A venerable English elm {Ulmm campestris) forms a 
striking object on the lawn. Some eight years ago, it stood 
in a hedgerow, probably a pollard, since which time its 
spreading head, now measuring a space of 140 feet in cir- 
cumference, has remained untouched except by the winter's 
blast. The trunk is hollow, and the interior is fitted with 
a seal . 

[No. XIIL] 2 R 
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'' Within the crevices the squirrel rests 
And daws and starlings fabricate their nests : 
Balky Its trunk whence rogged branches spring. 
And bald the sprig where missel thrashes sing ; 
Its lower apertures a grot disdose, 
A syWan shade for study or repose.'' 

There are many delightfal shady walks throughout the 
plantations which skirt this residence, and we may observe 
in general regarding them, that their decorations are of an 
easy and appropriate character. We observed some clumps 
of Scotch pines at intervals, containing specimens which, 
for size and beauty, almost rival those at Taverham and 
Blickling. 

We must not omit to mention two venerable oaks of 
stately and. picturesque forms, which grace and appear to 
guard the simple northern entrance to the hall. 

From its possessing so many interesting objects of bygone 
ages, the church pf Salhouse, standing on rising ground 
east of the hall, surrounded by venerable oaks, is well 
worthy the attention of the antiquary ; and it is surprising 
that the relics which it contains have been unnoticed by 
Blomefield. The hour-glass stand, introduced in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and common during the puritanical age, is 
affixed to the desk ; whilst the sancte-bell still adheres to 
the screen or rood loft. This bell, used at the elevation 
and adoration of the host, must have escaped the attention 
of the reformers ; and we know of no churches in England, 
with the exception of that of Hawsted, in Suffolk, and those 
of Brailes and Halford, in Warwickshire, where such a relic 
is to be met with. The piUars in this church are also de- 
serving of attention : they are octagon-sided, surmounted 
with capitals, enriched with a running decorated foliage, 
evidently of great antiquity. 

Here, in 1839, whilst laying down a new pavement of 
Neapolitan tiles in the chancel, was discovered the lid of a 
stone coffin, bearing on its surface, which is shaped in a 
ridge, a Maltese cross enclosed in a circle^ with a Gothic 
figure, — doubtless intended for serpents, the emblem of 
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death. This coffin is similar to some that are to be met 
with at Ixworth abbey, Saffolk; and Mr. Oough, the anti- 
quary, considers that the figures introduced at the Norman 
period on stone coffins, may have had reference to the rank 
of the deceased : thus, a cross flory in a circle may have 
denoted a rector, as a cross patt6e probably indicated a 
templar; whilst crosiers, chalices, &c. may have betokened 
the highest dignity, that of a bishop or abbot. 

This Tenerable church narrowly escaped destruction on 
the night of the 20th of August, 1814, when, during a ter- 
rific storm of thunder and lightning, the electric fluid des- 
troyed a large oak that grew within a few paces of the 
building : so great and complete was the wreck of this tree, 
that it appeared shivered into a thousand atoms, presenting 
at the time an object of curiosity and attraction to crowds 
who visited the scene of desolation, firom all parts of the 
country. 
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WOODBASTWICK HALL, 

THE SEAT OF JOHN CATOR, ESQ. 



An old English mansion, partly thatched, which has under- 
gone extensive repairs of late. The ground is consider- 
ably varied, and though the hall has not been placed on the 
most eligible site, it yet enjoys a pleasing series of garden 
views around, which compensate in some measure for that 
untoward circumstance. 

The kitchen grounds are close to the mansion, and may 
be overlooked from the windows, a circumstance which we 
cannot approve ; but with regard to this, as well as to the 
building, it is to be observed that in the choice of domestic 
situations in former times, it was customary to let immediate 
comfort and convenience prevail over every other consider- 
ation, so that in this case, no actual violation of judicious 
taste, as regards the present time, can be recorded. 

The plantations here, though young, are very prosperous, 
and are daily adding to the dignity of this domain. The 
approach from Woodbastwick village is of the grandest 
character we have witnessed in this county, and reflects 
great honour upon its designer. It is a broad carriage-drive 
elegantly kept, bordered with choice shrubs, and winding 
easily, yet almost directly, to the most striking part of the 
hall. 

Though yet in its infancy, we may judge from what has 
already been done here, that this place will ultimately be- 
come more known in the county for bold and beautiful 
designing. 

The few old trees which are here are scattered at wide in- 
tervals throughout the lawn, and though prominent and 
beautiful objects, they are neither remarkable for their size 
or rarity. 
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EASTON LODGE, 

TQB RBBIDBNCE OF JOHN FOUNTAINS, BSQ. 



To the arborist especially, and generally to the lovers of 
sylvan scenes, this seat is full of attraction. There appears 
to have been little effort made here at the laying out of the 
grounds, Nature having originally disposed of them in a 
very pleasing style. Her woody defiles — for the trees here 
may all be said to be Nature's — ranged over a groundwork 
highly romantic, are amongst the loveliest scenes we have 
anywhere beheld, and for Norfolk, with its tedious flats and 
well-arranged fields, are in the happiest character of con- 
trast. 

The hall is pleasantly situated on a slope facing the south, 
commanding a plentiful woodland prospect, and, except in 
front, is surrounded by a thick umbrageous screen, which 
shelters it even in winter. 

Pleasant, however^ as hall, gardens, and grounds are, the 
great charm of this place is, its choice collection of trees, 
deciduous and evergreen. Of the commoner sorts, there 
may be finer specimens at Stratton Strawless, Taverham, 
Holkham, and some other places; but, for a variety of the 
more ornamental kinds, it is certainly unrivalled in this 
county. Of the red cedars (Junipems virginiana\ we ob- 
served at least twenty with trunks each one foot and a half 
in diameter at the base, the tree rising to the height of 
thirty feet. The specimens of the acacia (Robinia Pseud- 
euxuna) are eighty feet in height, having clear trunks sixty 
feet in length. Being somewhat confined, they resemble 
the Scotch pine in their character of growth. The spruce fir 
(Abies excelsd) is eight feet in circumference at the base, the 
branches declining gracefully on all sides to the ground. 
The cluster pine {Pinus pinaster) is of similar size. The 
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larch (Larix Europ<Ba\ a splendid specimen on the lawn 
close to the lodge, and beautifully feathered to the base, 
is ten feet and two inches in circumference. A tulip-tree 
{Liriodendron tulipifera) is six feet and three inches around 
the trunk. A bird-cherry {Cerasus Padus) is six feet and 
eleven inches in girth. A cedar of Lebanon {CedruM Libani)^ 
a wide-spreading magnificent tree, in its proper site, the 
margin of the lawn, is twelve feet and three inches around 
the stem. 

This valuable tree has been of late judiciously thrown 
open to the light and air, and though, unfortunately, its 
trunk is divided i&t the base, its outline is very perfect. 

A Western plane {Platajms OcddentaKs), near to the 
river, is fourteen feet and three inches in circumference, 
whilst the space over which the branches extend forms a 
circle of seventy yards. An ash (Frasnaus excelsior)^ a 
tempting prize for the timber merchant^ gii^ts at the base 
thirteen feet, and has a branchless trunk to the height of 
forty feet. A hickory {Carya aUfd) is three feet and eleven 
inches in circumference. A Weymouth pine {Pinus StTxbtts) 
is seven feet around the trunk. An English oak {Quercmg 
Robur) is eleven feet and nine inches in girth; another; 
eleven feet and four inches. A cork-tree {QuercHs Saber) 
measures at the base six feet and five inches in circumfe- 
rence, and, at four feet high, five feet in circumference, 
being the finest specimen of the kind in Norfolk. Notwith-* 
standing its being well sheltered by other trees, it appears 
to have suffered severely during the last winter ; 00 much 
so, that all its leaves, which are generally green, have be-* 
ebme brown and shrivelled, several of its lower branches 
being lifeless. The outer bark of this tree, which is deeply 
furrowed, and which, as is well known, forms the cork of 
commerce, is about an inch and a half in thickness and 
appears to be of excellent quality. 

Many more might be enumerated here, such as the im- 
mense pollarded oaks, which evidently belong to an older 
section of the plantations at this seat, and which are per- 
haps as interesting to the true lover of trees as the less 
venerable though rarer kinds we have mentioned. They 
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are generally about eighteen feet in circumference, hollow 
and contorted, with that branchless, leafless guise which 
extreme age only confers. Some of them, indeed, enjoy 
the cheerful companionship of the unwithering holly, which 
seems to rise with vigour on their trunks ; but the most of 
them are gladdened by no verdure, either borrowed or of 
their own. They are completely sheltered and overshadowed 
by other trees, so that we indulge in the hope that those 
almost sacred objects may be preserved to beautify this spot 
for many years to come. 

There is a grove here composed of the hornbeam, which 
forms a singular and beautiful sight. This tree, which Sir 
J. E. Smith represents to be of '^ humble growth," is in this 
locality of considerable stature, aspiring even to the cha- 
racter of its loftier forest brethren. Its bark, which is 
smooth and shining, and of a whitish colour like the birch, 
contrasts admirably with the generality of trees around it ; 
and on this account is well adapted, we should fancy, to 
break and relieve the depths of forests from the settled 
gloom which usually pervades them. The cultivation of 
this tree is extremely partial ; in fact, it is scarcely known 
but as a hedge-plant, though we have no doubt that, if it 
were generally seen as here, it would speedily become fash- 
ionable to have it in all retired wilderness quarters. 

As will be found from our statement of measurements, 
the pine tribe is in great perfection at this seat. The most 
noted trees of this section are perhaps the cedars of Lebanon, 
which are grand and interesting under any circumstances ; 
but when seen, as here, occupying a most appropriate situ- 
ation, they become invested with a character worn by no 
other tree. The Weymouth pine, too, a tree which is 
very sparingly distributed over the county, is in exceeding 
beauty. Its smooth polished trunk and elegant leaves ren- 
der it a very desirable variety ; whilst, from its scarceness 
as a full-grown tree, it becomes the more remarkable. The 
larch, that common though elegant species, has outstript 
all its associates in this quarter, and stands here, so far 
as we can ascertain, the chief of the class in the east of 
England. From our etching, which represents the finest 
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and largest one at this seat, it will be observed that few of 
them attain to such perfection as a timber tree, and that 
still fewer have the same gracefulness of outline. 

But these specimens must be seen and studied to be ap- 
preciated. We have witnessed many fine collections in the 
neighbourhood of London and elsewhere ; but, with the 
exception of such as are in those which are professedly sup- 
ported for the reception of every novelty that may appear, 
we never saw so many fine trees gathered together before. 
In many instances it would be desirable that some of the 
rarer individuals growing here should have more light and 
air ; and we trust the proprietor will be prevailed upon to 
give his sanction to such a necessary work. It is at the 
same time a labour, let it be performed by whom it may, 
that calls for the greatest possible caution : inexperience in 
such a work, in one short hour might lead to the ruin of 
some of the most valuable specimens that are here. The 
Caryas, in particular, are almost suffocated by some over- 
bearing associates, which might be removed without any 
detriment to the collection. 

Finding so many fine kinds of trees not to be found else- 
where in this quarter, the question naturally arises. Who 
was the planter of them ? We have no direct authority on 
this question ; but common report, and we believe it speaks 
truly in this case, assigns the honour to Sir Lambert Black- 
well, who once lived here, and who, it is well known, was 
fond of trees and planting, and spent many of his hours in 
this peaceable pursuit. We are the rather confirmed in this 
opinion from the many choice trees of his planting which 
are stilly to be seen around Sprowston hall, where also he 
lived, and which testify that he had been devoted to that 
delightful study. At any rate, the trees here read us one 
thing, namely, that their planter had been gifted beyond 
many with a correct taste in those matters ; for it must be 
acknowledged, that over this little spot there have been 
cast more charms, and all by the planting of the trees, than 
what are to be found in any of our wide-spread demesnes. 

As an arboretum, then, this place has an interest superior 
to any other spot in this county. As already mentioned. 
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Stratton Strawless and Taverham bave older and finer trees, 
but tbey want variety ; their collections are incomplete : 
whereas here we have specimens of all the leading orna- 
mental trees suited to a British climate. It arsrues but 
indifferently for the love of those objects in this quarter, 
that this place is referred to so seldom for the unique collec- 
tion it contains ; indeed our visit to it was rather accidental 
than otherwise. 
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The district under iospection cannot, like some, call forth oar veneration for 
its wilds, fastnesses, chases, and royal forests ; yet we should be doing but 
meagre justice to onr subject, were we to pass over in silence the woods 
which this county possesses. AUhongh not many in number, they are cha- 
racterized by features which may inspire the love and admiration of all who 
are devoted to the charms of sylvan scenery. 

It is a peculiarity of this county, that it contains but few large domains- 
few of those wild tracts which, under the sway of some potent lord, traverse 
with boundless range over an entire district, blending field and woodland in 
happy contrast, till space alone creates magnificence. We are in an agricul- 
cultural district, and although there is no part of England, excepting the 
Immediate vicinity of the metropolis, more richly studded with the seats of 
country gentlemen, all due regard is paid to economy ; for beyond what the 
dbtinct importance of the residence demands, we find that no spot which 
offers immediate profit by cultivation is allowed to reap the far-off honours 
of the forest. Hence, innumerable are the coverts, plantations, thickets, 
and copses strewed around, in almost every parish ; whilst '* few and far 
between " are those goodly masses which rise into the dignity and demand 
the appellation of ^* a Wood." Where no varying features afford a subject 
for discrimination, it would be wearying and monotonous to enumerate each 
in succession ; yet we shall venture to glance rapidly at them as a body, and 
offer such remarks as they may supply, either from their general grandeur, 
good training, happy locality, or any other peculiarity which may render 
them worthy of particular notice. 

The first which claims our attention, both from its sise and general ap- 
pearance, is the noble wood of Foxley, situated about three miles from the 
[No. XIV.] 2 8 
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town of Fonlsham, the property of Edward Lombe, Esq., of Melton. It b 
beyond SOO acres in extent, and has been cut into fine open rides^ or sections, 
which, though absolntely necessary for the conveyance of the under/ell from 
out the wood, have obtained for it a mnch higher meed of praise, on account 
of the easy means they afford of pressing Reynard from his fastness. Thb 
otherwUe impenetrable forest has thus become one of the finest coverts the 
sportsman can desire. On the side towards the viUage, adjoining the wood, 
is a stretch of open green-sward, dotted with aged pollards, and commanding 
the prospect of a most extensive conntry around, called Foxley Park, whicfa 
is at once wild and beautiful. As regards the trees, there are none of any 
great size, but they are well thinned and judiciously pruned ; and notwith- 
standing the almost entire level on which it stands, greatly detracting both 
from its apparent size and beauty, its massive sweep, depth, and solemn 
grandeur, deservedly entitle it to the rank of the foremost wood in the 
county. 

A marked sameness pervades the great majority of woods throughout thb 
side — ^we might have said the entire— of Western Norfolk ; yet, from adven- 
titious circumstances, some appear to greater advantage than others ; and 
among these we may note Elmham wood, the property of Lord Sondes, as 
possessing many traits to distinguish it from the common herd, and render it 
a subject for comment. Viewed from a dbtance, it blends with the general 
ontline of the park and woodland landscape of that nobleman, forming a 
bold mass from whatever side we approach it. Although it does not contain 
any trees to be compared in size with those which range around the mansion 
in the park ; yet there are many which have well-grown boles, and which 
promise in due time to compete with them. The keeper's lodge at the en- 
trance gives both cheerfulness and diaracter ; and the ground at the opposite 
extremity descending to the meadow lands, adds a happy variety, at once 
pleasing and forest-like. 

In the same line of conntry, and of similar features, preserved rather for 
the annual fell of nnderwood than for the value of the trees, stand the two 
woods of Milehara and Horningtoft ; but, as possessing nothing to call forth 
the remarks of an arborist, yet, from their size and ancient date, perhaps 
worthy of the appellative of a Wood,'' we pass over to that of Hindolveston, 
the property of Lord Hastings. No one who has undergone the fatigue of 
identifying and inspecting the woods in this immediate neighbourhood, will 
be surprised should we by accident commit a mbnomer here, although the 
one we have already named is, we believe, perfectly dbtinct from those 
around. Brbton, where there are a few fine old trees ; Melton Coverts and 
Park, Forty Acres, Fnlmodeston Severals, Swanton Novers, Barney, down to 
Thnrsford Common, although extending over a compass of some miles, form 
almost one continnons line of wood, varying in character, in some measure in 
accordance with the soil and situation, but containing few good oaks, and, 
with the exception of some fine wide-spreading beeches near the head of the 
lake in Melton Park, no trees that are worthy of particular record. From 
this sweeping clause we must exempt Thnrsford Common and Stock Heath, 
which we have already briefly alluded to. Amidst a mass of thorns, nnri* 
vailed in number and beauty, interspersed with many a goodly holly, stand 
veteran oaks, of no unwieldy magnitude, but bearing all the characterbtics 
of the tribe, and ever and anon spreading away in fantastic forms through 
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the varied glatle. The whole scene here has a most forest-like appearance, 
possessing more of the rade, trackless, undefined outline of the better and 
more pictoresque parts of Epping Forest than of any other place which we 
remember; and, perhaps, with the exception of Saxlingbam wood, the bean- 
ties of which we descanted on when speaking of Bayfield and its environs, it 
stands unrivalled throughout the county. 

We should not do justice to this district were we to omit Necton wood, in 
the neighbourhood of Swaffham. It is of no great extent, but standing in a 
deep loamy soil, and having been for years closely attended to, it presents 
many specimens worthy of inspecUon. The underwood is well managed for 
profit, and Mr. Mason, the late proprietor, always asserted that the fell for 
hurdles rendered the wood, independent of standing trees, of as much value 
as any equal nnmber of acres of arable land in his possession. There is much 
fine timt>er throughout this immediate district; an oak in particular, standing 
within the grounds at Necton hall, now falling into decay, is seventeen feet 
in girth, with a noble upright stem. During the war, the father of Colonel 
Mason was offered one hundred pounds for this tree, but it being a highly 
ornamental object, he would not allow it to be sacrificed. Two of equal 
dimensions were felled in the adjoining parish of Bradenham, and sold by 
the same proprietor for the same snro, at a computation of ten pounds per 
load ; the two trees thereby averaging ten loads each. 

Hockering wood, although a tract of considerable extent, has no features 
to render it particularly worthy of comment ; we therefore pass on to 
Hevingham, the property of Robert Marsham, Esq. 

This wood is situated between Stratton and Aylsham, and, in common with 
the entire tract of land around, may well become a subject of speculation to 
the arborist. In a previous part of this work, we have drawn the attention 
of our readers to the great siae and beauty of the timber on this estate. 
Now, although the soil in some parts of it may be propitious to the growth of 
trees, yet, in general, it is by far too poor to be noted as the cause of their 
luxuriance ; a light sandy loam, with occasionally a substratum of clay, being 
its usual character. A few years ago there were cut down In the adjoining 
parish either of Stratton or Hainford, a small wood, not exceeding an acre, 
of much finer trees than are to be found at Hevingham, averaging beyond 
two loads of timber. Yet, both in this wood and in the one we are treating 
of, the soil is sandy ; indeed, we*ramember to have seen an oak of consider- 
able size, which had been blown -down on the skirt of the Hevingham wood, 
nptom with all Its rooU and the soil adhering. The ramifications were all 
lateral ; the pit formed by the ejectment of the root was scarcely six inches 
in depth, and a sheer bed of sand. We attribute the luxuriance of the 
timber in this district in a great measure to a moist subsoil, it being a well- 
known fact that formerly in the adjacent parish of Hainford (itself a sand) 
there was a large sheet of vrater called Hainford Mere, long since subsided. 

In passing hence to the opposite side of Norwich, it is only our intention 
to notice those large woodland tracts, which, through a series of years, have 
rendered their names familiar to the ear, or we should have descanted more 
at length on the wood of Stannlnghall, an old family residence, now in ruins, 
purchased of the Waldegraves by Sir Morden Harbord. Much of it has 
long since disappeared, but what remains sunds on a series of pretty slopes, 
overlooking a pleasant country. The last few years have added another 
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downfall to the pride of this spot, and, among others, some of the finest 
sweet chestnnt-trees in the whole county have fallen victims to the ruthless 
axe. Of one we can record the dimensions: it was siiteen feet in circom- 
ference at Gwe feet from the ground ; bnt feebly mast we convey the i»old 
tortnons ontline, the noble bearing and majestic contour, which this tree, one 
of many rejoicing In their strength, once assumed here. 

Bacton wood between North Walsham and the sea, forms a part of the 
domain of fjord Wodehouse, at his residence at Witton. Its proximity to the 
ocean precludes any timber of mnch bulk, yet it is a tract of considerable 
Interest. The veteran oaks stunted by the sea breexes and gnarled by old 
age, sweeping their low and matted boughs to the earth, are picturesque and 
highly effective. It is of considerable dimensions, and large tracts of waste 
lands around have been broken up by the subsoil plough and planted. Let 
any who is sceptical as to the power of the poorest soil to rear oaks, inter- 
mixed and nursed by the fir tribe, Inspect these trees, and he will have to 
acknowledge that with a due share of warmth and protection, there is no forest 
tree whatever that will thrive with such certainty as the British oak, even 
where the barrenness of the soil might lead the less practical forester to 
despair. The ground is much broken ; here and there embracing through its 
fissures the distant landscape, or the old Tower of North Walsham church in 
ruins : an open drive throughout its happiest scenes, renders it one of the 
roost ornamental woods which the county possesses. 

In the immediate vicinity is Crostwight, and at no great distance Wayford 
Bridge. In years, now long gone by, both these places with their adjacent 
cars, were noted haunts of the fox, and consequently of the lover of the chase. 
On the former site, alas ! there now only stands a few tall branchless, leafless 
withered veterans, which appear only as forlorn monuments of the pristine 
glory of the spot. The moss-grown ruin of the old hall, formerly the family 
seat of the Walpoles, casts a melancholy and deserted hue over the entire 
scene. Why the latter wood is called Wayford, whilst it is located, we believe, 
in the parish of Stalham, we have not been able to learn. Little of it now 
remains, and that only where the hill is so high, and the soil so sandy, that the 
further inroads of the plough would be unprofitable. In draining the fens 
and bog land close at the foot of this wood, immense logs of oak and other 
timber, many feet in circumference, have been dug up, proving that in days 
of yore, the Immediate neighbourhood, and probably the entire district, was 
an illimitable tract of woodland waste. 

Passing over to Brooke wood, on the south of Norwich, which, although 
judiciously managed, has nothing either in the size of the timber or in its 
locality to arrest us, we proceed to those of Toft and Stockton. The former, 
which is on a level range, derives its chief value from the fifill of underwood, 
which being in great part hasel, standing perfectly dry, renders It highly 
profitable. Stockton is placed in the midst of a district, long since noted for 
Its ample store of timber. It is the property of J. Kerrich, Esq. who, although 
great fells have been made, still possesses one of the best timbered estates in 
the county. We were favoured with the account of an experiment, which was 
tried on a part of Stockton, adjacent to the wood, which, as being practically 
useful, we shall narrate. " About the year 1770, a certain piece of land 
called Stockton Furze, consisting of nine acres, was divided equally into two 
portions of four and a half acres each. One half was dug in ridges and 
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plaoted with oaks. The other half was made a fallow, and then sown with 
wheat and ploughed in with acorns. In the spring following, farze seed 
was sown and harrowed in. A very good crop of wheat followed — the 
stnbble was lefl, which nursed np the fnrse and young oaks, and it was then 
left to itself. The furze rose to the height of six or seven feet, and when 
cnt down, a plentiful crop of young oaks was found nearly the height of the 
furze. At the end of thirty years, they became a beautiful plantation, far 
ntrpa$nng tluue planted^ and continue so to the present time." Here then is 
a practical illustration of the superiority of sowing over transplanting, tested 
by the experience of seventy years. The wood itself is not of any great size, 
but we noticed on the border of it an oak full sixteen feet, at a foot from the 
ground, and in the interior, there is one of still greater dimensions and of 
surpassing beauty, throwing up a bole of twenty-five feet, with noble branches 
feathering around, whilst at the root it measured twenty-one feet, and was 
sixteen feet in circumference Gve feet from the ground. The hedgerows and 
open fields around are studded with so many superb specimens of oak, that it 
would be almost invidious to select; yet there is one, which, although not quite 
l>ordering on the wood, it is impossible to pass over in silence. It is situated 
in the parish of Raveningham, about a quarter of a mile from the wood side, 
on the high road between Beccles and Norwich. So large is it, that whilst 
part of its roots are fixed on the top of the hedge, the remainder extend to the 
bottom of the ditch, full six feet below. This renders it diflBcnIt of admea- 
surement, but we may venture to assert that at its base it is twenty-one feet 
six inches, and at five feet, sixteen feet in circumference, whilst its branches 
cover a space beyond 275 feet around. 

Here we had intended to have closed our hasty and imperfect sketch, 
aware that some woods worthy of note have been neglected, whilst few, if 
any, have received their due meed of praise ; but whilst treating on *' Our 
Woods," we are anxious to devote a few lines to a spot in the neighbourhood, 
now, alas ! no more, which although, strictly speaking, not within our province, 
bore a produce which, both for size and quantity, has not been equalled in 
our recollection. It is to Old Broome Hall, the property of Sir W. Middleton, 
that we refer. The estate is small, but the late Baronet, on pulling down the 
mansion, sold a sufficient quantity of timber to realize £16,000, the trees 
averaging nearly three loads each. I'hat they were. In the first instance, dis- 
posed of much below their value is certain, from the circumstance of their 
being twice afterwards sold at a conriderable profit. Amongst the number of 
those doomed to the axe, were two standing in a meadow, one called the 
Vice-admiralf and the other the Admiral. Many thousands of the neighbour- 
hood fiocked to see their destined downfall. They stood green and vigorous, 
without any symptom of decay, or even a withered branch upon them — trees 
apparently that would have braved many a century with increasing glory. 
The Admiral, prostrate as he lay, measured at the valuation of the merchant 
who bought him, full fifteen loads and a half of prime timber. Believing 
that at the present moment there exists no tree in the county of equal di- 
mensions, nor any record of one having been felled before arriving at 
maturity which can compare with it, we shall quit the subject, leaving it as 
a monument to the arborist of what the soil of Norfolk, when properly em- 
ployed, may achieve in this way. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

SUMMARY OF TREES, GARDENS, &c. 



In the garden of Dr. Evans, Surrey Road, is a beantifol birch-tree, reiaark- 
able for its elegant drooping character. In the same vidnity, is the garden 
of Mr. N. Shalders, which contains, we are informed, the choicest coUectiOD 
of talips in Norfolk: many other hardy and half-hardy flowers are here 
cultivated. 

Bracondale, with its numerous beautiful gardens, forms one contlnnona 
scene of shrub and flower culture ; and contains some fine specimens of the 
weeping willow, laburnum, and evergreen oak. The finest specimen of the 
last-mentioned tree, appears to be In the garden of Edward Varnish, Es^. 
There is a very handsome tree of the weeping willow, at all times a most 
welcome road -side ornament, in the grounds of Mr. Thomas Shiklrake, 
Here is the seat of W. Burt, Esq , distinguished in some instances for its ro- 
mantic character, and generally for its sweet umbrageous prospect. In this 
garden is a mulberry, evidently of great antiquity, measuring at tlie base 
thirteen feet and six inches around the trunk. It is divided into two sterna 
which are clad with ivy, each rising to the height of forty feet. It is without 
doubt, one of the most interesting specimens of the kind in England. On 
the lavni in front of the house, is a yew-tree, not of very great sise, bat of a 
ungularly graceful character. A medlar, in the kitchen-garden, has attained 
to considerable dimensions. On the opposite side of the road are the grounds 
of Mrs. Matthews, where there are some good poplars, pines, and birches, 
though none of exceeding age. This place forms a sort of aviary, to which 
ail the singing birds in the neighbourhood resort. 

In the garden of Mrs. Fisher, St. Faith's Lane, is a fine acacia- tree (iio* 
buUa pseMdHwada) measuring, at one foot from the ground, ten feet, and at 
six feet high, eight feet in circumference ; and in the adjoining grounds of 
William Herring, Esq. is the Lombardy poplar already referred to (p. 16), 
which is fourteen feet and six inches in circumference at the base. A weeping 
willow in the garden of W. Robinson, Esq., overhanging the road, is of perfect 
character, and forms an invaluable ornament to the residence. 

In the Lower Close, on the roadway leading to the cathedral, is an old tree 
of the acacia, a general favourite with the inhabitants in the neighbourhood, 
six feet and a half in circumference : another of similar dimensions stands in 
the adjoining garden of Professor Sedgwick. Not far distant, is the garden 
of Mr. W. Hawkes, on many accounts worthy of remark. There is a lofty 
beech-tree here, trimmed perhaps to too great a height, but yet possessing 
many of the elegancies which belong to this species : its circumference, at 
the bottom, is seven feet two inches ; and its stem is about thirty feet in 
height. Amongst the humbler classes of trees here, is a handsome plant of 
the double-flowering hawthorn (Cratifgus Oxyacantha multiplex); another of 
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the Tftriegated hawtlioni (C O./olui arfenteU); and that rare thongh beau- 
tifbl plant the Judas-tree {CercU SUiqwulrum), We do not know why this 
tree is foond so seldom in our shrnbberies ; bat Its bright purplish, or deep 
pink, flowers are certainly very ornamental daring May, as are also its flnely- 
colonred cordate leaves daring sncceeding months. We likewise observed a 
plant of the Mmgtiolia eontpieua here, one of the grandest individuals of the 
really splendid group of trees to which it belongs. But the chief charm of 
this very desirable spot is the collection of roses, which contains many choice 
varieties. 

At the Great Hospital, in the garden of Mr. W. L. Lohr, is a fig-tree 
kaowB to be more than two hundred years old. It was struck by lightning, 
or otherwise blighted, some years since, but it is now recovering again. On 
the Hospital meadow, close by the Swan pond, is the largest elder-tree 
{SambtieuM nigra) yet recocded in England. At the base, it is eight feet and 
six inches in circumference; it is forty feet high, and bears the mark of great 
age. It stands in deep rich soil near to moisture, and the crops of berries it 
bears are almost incredible. We have insured for this noble relic, in years to 
come, the removal of the numerous suckers and undergrowths which always 
rise around the trunks of the species, and which of coarse impede the growth 
cf the tree. In St. Hdea's Square are fine plants of Crataegus, including 
C. Cru$-GaUi, j^ifoUa, and pvuckita, and one or two good specimens of the 
sumach. Here, in the garden of the Rev. W. F. Patteson, is a good collec- 
tion of standard roses. A very handsome tree of the sycamore stands betwixt 
Wbitefriars' bridge and the Norwich Yarn Company's manufactory. 

Close by St. George's bridge is an alder-tree {Ahmu gUtinotd) growing out 
of the wall of a building adjoining Mr. Weston's brewery. It is now about 
sixteen feet high, and has been here beyond the recollection of any one in 
the neighbourhood. It was much admired by an old gentleman of the name 
of Oimingham ; and Mr. Weston remembers the former saying to him one 
day : ** If you will but promise me that you will not suffer that tree to be cut 
down, / ihdl die happy !" Verily, these words were spoken by a true arborist. 
They prove that such objects, brought within the scenes of bustle and busi- 
ness, though disregarded by many, and not actually seen by some, have to 
others a peculiar attraction. 

On a plot of ground at the Infirmary for the Aged are two walnut-trees of 
considerable size, one of them being nine feet and a half in circumference. 
In the orchard of Mr. Neale, near St. Benedict's gates, stands a pear-tree, 
which in sixe and character approaches the dignity of some of the forest 
tribes. A laburnum, of a lofty upright growth, and measuring, at the base, 
three feet in circumference, stands in a garden belonging to C. Turner, Esq. 
iKljoining that of Pottergate Street House, which during the month of May 
forms a beautiful sight : as the aged occupant of the place expressed it — and 
to her imperfect vision it must appear the more so — "its top appears like a 
cloud of gold.'' 

Heigham, Uke Bracondale, has many sweet suburban residences, and like 
the latter enjoys a diversity of surface. To mention them all would be 
aaeless. Suffice it to say, that the English feeling of drawing trees and 
shrubs aloBOst within our dining-rooms, as foreigners express it, is very hap- 
pily displayed in this quarter. Foremost in sylvan charms is Heigham Grove, 
the residence of Henry Chamberlin, Esq., a place which has been beautified 
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entirely by the present proprietor. It' possesses, what is so moch wanted 
here, considerable inequalities of snrface ; and though the most of the trees 
want the pictnresqne effect wliich time only can produce, their skilfnl acca- 
mulation and grouping are in the happiest possible taste. There is a weeping 
willow, not far from the entrance, of perfect character. It is not a large 
tree, but, as our etching proves, it is extremely elegant in the disposition of 
its spray. There is an ash, too, which with its tall slender shaffc and airy 
head rising so far above the outline of the rest of the plantations, forms a 
desirable object. An elm in this quarter is six feet and ten inches in circum- 
ference, and is upwards of seventy feet high. The kyiaf tmt of this seat 
has evidently been by some master-hand ; for whilst there is an abnadance 
of open and flowery scenes, more especially around the house, those parts 
which are shut up overhead ** under the veil of wUdaess," contain some 
charming secluded walks apparently of great extent. From one point there 
is a wide view over the rich champaign country towards the weat. Altogether, 
though naturally a very sweet place, it has been made the subject of that art 

" Wbiefa doct mend oatore,— change it rather | bnt 
Thn art Itaelf b natare ; " 

and we may refer to it as a model which may be copied with advantage by 
all our suburban residents. In the garden adjoining — that of Mr. Freeman 
— is a weeping willow which, at the base, is four feet and seven inches in 
circumference ; another, three feet in circumference ; and a walnut, eight 
feet and one inch in circumference. At the residence of T. Steward, Esq., 
Heigham Lodge, is an upright English elm with a trunk twenty feet in length, 
and a beech-tree of handsome character. In the garden of the Rev. John 
Perowne, Newmacket Road, is a very graceful tree of the Virginian iurd 
cherry {CerasuM Virginiana). It has been planted about twenty years, and 
at the base it is now two feet and seven inches in circumference. The 
grounds of Mr. W. Ladell, in this quarter, are well worthy of notice : as a 
specimen of ornate gardening they are unrivalled. 

At Lakenham is the Tery interesting garden in which Crowe the botanist, 
a cotemporary and friend of Sir J. E. Smith, had, about forty years since, . . 

a splendid collection of wlHows. Fortunately, this place is now occupied hf . i 

Daniel Ames, Esq., a gentleman who is equally attached to the study of 
trees, and whose chief delight is in nurturing and contemplating the same 
noble objects. As to the vrillow tribe, Ihere has been more knowledge 
obtained here than in any other spot In Britain ; and the locality will be 
always luoked upon vrith interest as the place where Smith spent many of 
his hours In the pursuit of his favourite study. Of the original collection 
alluded to, there appears to be only two specimens remaining. They grow 
beside the river at the bottom of the garden, and are still in vigorous health. 
One of them {Saiix alba) Is thirteen feet in circumference near the ground, 
and the other {S, Rustelliana) is eight feet and five inches in circumference, 
and forty-seven feet high. The beech- trees in this garden are noted both 
for their graceful character and the differences they exhibit as to their time 
of leafing, as well as for the distinct appearances of their foliage. One of 
them is ten feet in circumference at the liase, and has a beautiful smooth 
stem twenty-seven feet in height. A walnut is eight feet and eight inches in 
circumference, and sixty feet high. A horse chestnut b eleven feet and six 
inches in circumference, and has a trunk twenty-six feet in height. An elm 
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( Ulmnu mmUima glabra) is ten feet six inches in circaroference. A.n alder, 
one of the handsomest in the county, is eiglit feet three inches in circum- 
ference, its stem betjofg twenty- four feet in height. A Constantinople hazel 
{Caryhu CoUma) is three feet in circumference. An American allspice 
{Cabfeanthusfloridua) forms a bush from four to five feet in height. A stately 
tree of the Lombardy poplar reaches the height of seventy feet ; and there 
are numerovs fine trees of the common acacia, one of wliich is seven feet 
and two inches in circumference, has a stem eighteen feet in height, and 
rises altogether to the altitude of sixty feet. Independently of its claims to 
our notice, from its having been the seat and resort of distinguished scientific 
men. of a bygone day, this retreat presents many charming objects to every 
one who has at all a taste for trees and gardening. Long may it be preserved 
in its present shape. 

In Trowse village is the garden of Mrs. Adair: it appears to be a well- 
kept place, but, as we are informed by the residents, it contains no trees of 
consequence. 

Crown Point, the seat of Colonel Money, possesses many of the charms 
belonging to a bold and broken outline ; but in the build bug of the hall, or rather 
in the choosing of a site for it, they appear to have been disregarded. In the 
grounds here we measured an oak, hollow and pollarded, nineteen feet nine 
inches in circnmference ; a birch, five feet six inches ; and, more in the 
direction of Whitlingham, an oak twenty-four feet in circumference. 

Thorpe, as^ already stated (p. 49), has a profusion of single trees, shrub- 
beries, and even woods, which render it one of the most desirable places in 
the kingdom. In addition to the trees here already enumerated, is a willow 
growing close by the river in the grounds of Capt. Thomas Blakiston, R.N. 
It is nine feet and four inches in circumference, and certainly one of the 
handsomest of the species in this quarter. In the same garden Is a range of 
magnificent walnut-trees. One of them is eight feet and eight inches in 
circnmference ; another, eight feet and two inches ; and a third, nine feet 
in circnmference. The residence of Miss Rope, on the opposite side of the 
road, may be mentioned as very delightful, beautified by some good specimens 
of the walnut and Portugal laurel, and judiciously screened from the roadway 
by a line of elms, which, in summer-time, aiford a dense and agreealile 
foliage. In the garden of I. Jecks, Esq. are two evergreen oaks of con- 
siderable magnitude. One of them is about fifty feet high, and at the base 
seven feet and six inches in circnmference. A very handsome oak-tree, 
with a stem twenty-five feet in height, stands.in the garden of Mrs. Batley. 
In front of the Rev. Mr. Maxwell's house are several picturesque trees of 
the Scotch pine, and the garden in general is elegantly kept. Situated on 
the ridge behind, is the seat of J. G. Crosse, Esq. now occupied by J. N. 
Waite, Jun. Esq., a place which enjoys a considerable elevation above the 
other residences in the neighbourhood, and which is altogether cast in a 
bolder mould than we are here wont to behold. The house is admirably 
situated, commanding a prospect of the peaceful champaign country towards 
Whitlingham and tovrards the east, as well as in the direction of Trowse and 
Bracondale. Westward of the building, which is backed by old pollarded 
oaks and ashes, are some very picturesque specimens of the Scotch pine, 
which, in the solitary situations they here occupy, are greatly to be priied. 
A lonely watch-tower in this quarter, almost clad with ivy, forms a desirable 
[No. XIV.] 2 T 
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object. At the extremity of this planutlon are tome fine moMs of the ode 
and beech, especially the latter, having clear stems to a great height, and 
forming overhead a delightfnl canopy of green. The chief beanty of this 
place consists In the variety of its secluded sylvan scenes, vrhich are nowise 
destroyed by the lal)oriotts interposition of art. 

The gardens of Sprowston are few : amongst the most worthy of notice, 
are those of Messrs. Carver, Chapman, Cobbe, Aldridge, and Oilman, wfaicli 
are elegantly kept. 

Catton, like Thorpe, is foil of gardens and trees ; bnt It Is a mndi more 
ancient place than the latter. On the road-side, a little beyond the entramee 
to Catton hall, is a tall nmbrageons oak, thirteen feet three inches in cironm- 
ference. A wide-spreading WRinnt-tree, clad with Ivy, stands in the gardes 
of W. Everitt, Esq. In Capt. Cobitt's garden, which is laid oot with great 
taste and kept beantifnUy, are some fine trees : an elm at the base is twelve 
feet eight inches, and at six feet high ten feet ten inches in drcnmference ; 
the height of the tree being seventy-five feet. At the extremity of the lawn, 
Is an oak of fine constmction. It has a stem fifteen feet in height : its oirenm* 
ference at the bottom is eighteen feet seven inches, and at five ieet high^ 
fourteen feet two inches. Mrs. Chambers' seat here, now occupied by 
Robert Longe, Esq., contains some handsome hollies, acacias, and ehns, and 
Is worthy of note on account of its shady and secluded caste. In the groonds 
of J. Carr, Esq. is a fine tree of the acacia. Mrs. Thomlinson's seat exhibits 
some of the most pleasing traits of sylvan beauty ; but the gardens here have 
been let, and are consequently in indifferent order. In tlie pleasure-grounds 
opposite the house of Mrs. Chitty, are some good specimens of the purple 
beech, sweet chestnut, and generally of the more elegant varieties of sbrnlia. 
A vigorous plant of the ivy mantles, with good effect, a great portion of the 
church tower. 

At St. Faith's, in the grounds of Mr. Pearcb, is a handsome tulip-tree, 
which flowers freely every year. On the road -side k>etwixt this village and 
Horsford, on a high bank, stands a majestic elm, with drooping spray : a little 
Airther on, and at a considerable distance on the right. Is a tree evidently of 
goodly proportions. We shall be glad to hear from any of our correspondents 
as to Its measurement, and the species to which it belongs. 

Apart from that of Mrs. Day, already noticed, the principal garden in 
Horsford belongs to the Rev. O. Mathias: it is well kept, and at the entrance 
gate stands a handsome lime-tree. There are, besides, some good acacias 
and purple beeches. This spot lies high, and commands a considerable 
prospect. In a field adjoining are some elm-trees, one of vrhich Is ten feet 
In circumference. 

In Drayton village is the garden of Capt. Bradshaw, which displays con- 
siderable beauty. Opposite this spot, on the roadway, is a Lombardy poplar 
between ninety and a hundred feet high, and at the base of the trunk fifteen 
feet in circumference. It is a magnificent tree. In the jj^ronnds adjoining 
Mr. Bond's lionse, are two remarkable vralnnt-trees, one l>eing eight feet 
nine inches, and the other eleven feet in circumference. Here is the pleasant 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Blofeld, which is worthy of note chiefly on ac- 
count of the beauty of the green-sward, and the happy tact displayed in the 
disposition of the objects thereon. Its finest trees are of tlie lime and holly 
tribes. The seat of F. Astley, Esq. in this village is greatly indebted to the 
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ftjrivaa ornameDto wbicb Barroapd It, which are principally of the lime and 
oalc specicft. One of the latter has a handsome tmnk and picturesqne head, 
and rises to the height of sixty-eight feet. 

At the northern extremity of the village of Coesey, is tlie residence of 
Henry Culley, Esq., a well-kept spot, containing some tolerable acada-treea. 
Adjoining it, is the garden of Jolui Cnlley, Esq., presenting many novel and 
beantafnl features. The arrangement of the dstuses, sedams, and gnapha- 
liums is in good taste. It is singular that these very ornamental plants so 
seldom find a place in our fashionable flower-plots. Opposite these gardens 
is the spot where Hooker, the celebrated botanist, made his first essay in the 
arrangement of plants under the Linnean system. Tboogh it has long run 
wild, some Individuals may yet be traced which formed a part of his inter- 
esting collection. In the garden of Mr. Stannard is a beautiful shady walk, 
formed chiefly by larches, which have been made to droop by some artificial 
means. In front of the house, on a mound clad, with ivy, b a remarkably 
fine specimen of the elder, which ranks next to the tree at the Great 
Hospital, noticed in a previous page. The cemetery in connexion with 
the Roman Catholic chapel her6, arranged, we believe, by the Rev. F. C. 
Httsenbeth, presents just what we should like to see in all our grave-yards— 
a sprinkling of funereal trees, solemn indeed, yet in some instances •M«wi8ftg 
the cheerfulness of Nature. Cossey Cottage, the residence of the Rev. Thos. 
Watson, is delightfully situated by the road-side, and has a profusion of 
sylvan ornaments. Its finest trees are of the holly and cedar of Lebanon. 

Bowthorpe is worthy of note on account of its walnut-trees, the largest of 
vrhich stand in a yard adjoining Mr. Howlett's bouse. 

At Eaton is the residence of W. C. Ewing, Esq., a well-arranged shady 
apot, containing a variety of trees which are chiefly youog. To us, the 
distinguishing feature in this district is the garden of Mr. E., lying on the 
right-hand side of the road, immediately before entering Eaton, seen but by 
few, yet admired by every one who has had the privilege of enjoying its 
singular beauties. Though a few years ago it was merely a deserted lime-pit, 
it now affords an unusual treat to the arborist, florist, geologbt, and even to 
the ornithologtst, for numerous birds resort here to build. From some of its 
higher ledges an extensive view is to be had over the surrounding connti)r* 
It displays throughout a taste conversant with some of the most engaging 
outlines in Nature. 

In Cringleford is the viUa and grounds of the Rev. W. J. Smyth, neatly 
kept and containing some good shrubs. Mrs. Patteson's residence here is 
tastefully decorated with roses and honeysuckle, and surrounded by a con- 
siderable depth of sylvan garniture. We observed a good specimen of the 
bird-cherry here. In the lavm of Mrs. Berney are some fine specimens of 
the elm tribe, and the seat In general is characterixed by woodland grandeur. 

In Hethersett are many elegant gardens. That of the Miss Brownes Is 
especially worthy of notice as a beantifnlly-kept place, abounding in majestic 
sylvan ornaments, which have gained for it a name throughout England* 
Here U the original willow {SaUx mlba ceruiea) from which all the others in 
the county have been propagated. It was planted by the present proprietor's 
father in 1786, and its circumference, at one foot from the ground, is now ten 
feet and eight inches. It is a Ijeantifol upright tree, reaching to the height 
of seventy feet. An abele-tree, which stands at the extremity of the grounds, 

2T2 
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has a straight stem of about forty feet high ; a larch is six feet six inches 
in circamference ; a Scotch pine, planted fifty years^ is six feet ; a cedar of 
Lebanon, of a lilLe age, is eight feet and six inches ; and there are generally 
many specimens thronghout the grounds which bespeak the correct taste of 
the distinguished individual who planted them. Of the bine willow and its 
first propagators in Norfolk, see an account in London's Arbereium BriUm- 
niemmy vol. iii. p. 162S. Apart from its trees, this seat Is a perfect model of 
ornamental gardening. At the entrance to the residence df the Rev. J. Day 
are several Scotch pines of a bold and beautiful character, and a sycamore 
nine feet and one inch in circumference : there is also a remarkably neat 
weeping ash on the banks of tlie pond. The" most extensive seat here 
appears to be that of Edward Browne, Esq , bat the trees are chiefly yoong; 
It is capable of considerable improvement, llie grounds of Mr> Nash are 
worthy of notice on account of their choice assemblage of shmbs. Opposite 
this gentleman's residence is a beech-tree, well worthy of the attentfon of 
the ariM>rist ; its foliage bangs in racemes something like those of the birch. 
In the highly-polished pleasure-grounds of Captain Langford are some laige 
plants of the trumpet honeysuckle growing as standards, and a weeping 
willow of considerable dimensions. ^ This place shows exquisite taste. A 
weeping willow, In the grounds adjoining the seat of the Rev. T. S. Buckle, 
is eight feet and ten inches in circumference, and an evergreen cypress, on 
the lawn In front of the house, reaches to the unusoul height of fiNty feet. 
This is the finest specimen of this tree we have yet met with ; and its height 
is the more remarkable when we consider that even in Asia and America, its 
native countries, it rarely attains to a height exceeding fifty of sixty feet. 
This tree, on one side, appears to have suffered from' the severity of last 
winter. *' Almost at the extremity of the village, by the side of the turnpike 
road, stands an aged oak, whose trunk, though wasted to a mere shell, still 
bears a crown of lively green; it is a highly picturesque tree, and well 
known as .the < Oak of ReformaUou.' It is said that Kett in the year 1549, 
on his march from Wymoodham to Norwich, halted his rebel band by this 
tree, and under Its shade took a solemn oath to rtfamn the abuses in Church 
and Sute/*— Norfolk Tour. Evelyn, who published his Sylva in 1664, whilst 
discoursing of the veneration paid to the oak in ancient times, thus alludes 
to this tree : *' In the meantime," he says, *' I meet bat with one instance 
where this goodly tree has been in our country abused to cover Impious 
designs, as was that of the arch- rebel Kett, who. In the reign of Edward VI., 
(becoming leader to that fanatic insurrection in Norfolk,) made an oak (under 
the specious name of Reformation, Qutreui Rtformatumia) the court, council- 
house, and place of convention, whence he set forth his traitorous edicts : 
the hbtory and event of which, to the destruction of the rebel and his 
followers, together with the sermon (call it speech, or what yon please) which 
Our then young Matthew Parker (afterward the venerable and learned Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) boldly pronounced on it, to reduce them to obedience, 
is most elegantly described In Latin, and in a stile little Inferior to the 
ancients, by our countryman Alexander Nevyll, in his Ketiut: Sive de/uro' 
rilnu Norfolciendum Ketto duee." We visited this tree on the ninth of April 
last, and found it to be nine feet in circumference at the base, and at i^e 
feet from the ground seven feet seven inches. It stands on the path for foot 
passengers, and, though almost reduced to a shell, bids fair to live for inany 
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years. With a praUeworthy feeling, tome one has had it clasped with iron at 
about nine feet from the ground ; but we are of opinion that if it is not yet 
further supported by having stakes set around it, it will be soon overthrown 
by the tempest. 

Wymondham has a few noble trees, forming conspicuous and prominent 
figures, and Its gardens are very numerous. One of the most noted trees is 
a walnut, standing on the lawn of William Daniel, Esq., an object well known 
to all the inhabitants, and which is yearly resorted to by a flight of rooks. 
Though in the midst of the tovrn and surrounded by houses, they build their 
nests and rear their young here as unconcernedly as if in the depth of the 
forest. The tree, at one foot from the ground, is thirteen feet, and at three 
feet from the base eleven feet nine inches in circumference ; and the space 
over which the branches spread forms a circle of eighty yards. A tree of 
the same species, in the pleasure-ground of E. P. Clarke, Esq., is ten feet 
three inches, and clad with ivy so gracefully that, in this instance, we should 
be almost tempted to consider the latter as an ornament. It hangs from the 
tree in pendulous masses twenty feet in length — a character which it very 
rarely assumes. Here is an evergreen oak and an acacia of handsome cha- 
racter. In the meadow adjoining, is a remarkably fine jvillow {Salix ai6a), 
eleven feet nine Inches in circumference, and an ash which, although not of 
large dimensions, has a clear shaft twenty-seven feet in height ; its circumfe- 
rence at the bottom being eleven feet eight inches. There are many good 
birch-trees around the house, and, what is rather uncommon here, they are 
of the true weeping variety. At the vicarage, the residence of the Rev. 
Daniel Jones, is a very neat garden, but it contains few old trees. Two 
sycamores stand at the entrance-gate ; and on the lawn is a mulberry four 
feet four inches In circumference, a handsome beech, and a stately Lombardy 
poplar. Part of the church here, which is a magnificent building, is clad 
vrith ivy, and the churchyard is surrounded with Scotch pines only — a spe- 
cimen of taste which we cannot commend. The Scotch pine is, and ever 
will be, a most valuable tree, when judiciously introduced, in most situa- 
tions ; but, when planted in great numbers in the midst of a town, as here, 
and alone, its character— -that of a solitary mountain tree— becomes too 
conspicuous. 

Intwood Hall, the seat of J. S* Mnskett, Esq., has its trees, though none 
of exceeding age or size. Its garden scenery, however, is exceedingly 
beautiful, and in this respect, if It does not surpass, it may well vie with any 
residence In the county. On the north side of the hall is a very perfect 
flower-garden, and on the terrace walk here, is a choice collection of roses. 
Opposite Intwood church, on the roadway, stands an oak, which has attracted 
the attention of many a passenger. Its boughs are particularly fine and 
wide spreading, and its trunk, which at the base is thirteen feet and six inched 
in circumference, is equally characteristic of this noble species. 

Carlton St. Mary's has a few good trees, especially of the walnut tribe. 
Carlton Hall, the seat of the Rev. J. H. Steward, is worthy of being du- 
tinguished here, for its elegant approach, its magnificent elms clustered 
around the mansion, and its ** great oak" in the park, and generally for its 
well-kept shrubberies and gardens. 

The prindpai garden in Mulbarton is that of Mr. P. Squires, which is kept 
in excellent order. In the grounds are a lime-tree of very graceful character. 
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and ao nansaaHy laige ftpecimeB of the service-tree. la tlw pariL adjotaiagy 
aear to a small poad. Is aa oak, posseaaiag aiaay of tke fealarea of a head- 
seaie tree. 

In the garden of Mangreen hall, is one of the largest silver firs la the 
couaty. The elms ia the park, aad the red oadars la front of the boase, are 
also very iae. 

Bracoa Aah has Its single ash-tree, grawlag ia the eeatre of the village^ 
Bwasarlag sizteea feet aad six inches ia clrcamfereace. 

In Caistor St. Ednand's is the seat of Mrs, Dashwood, coataialag soiae 
good Lombardy poplars aad elou, and a aeat flower aad kitchea-gardea. 

The gronads of Mrs. Rigby, Framlnghaai, coatain some interesting sped* 
mens of the cedar of Lebanon and silver fir; and the whole sarroanding 
plantations are noted for the jndidons manner in which they have beea 
thiaaed aad pmned* It will be in the recollection of oar readers, that tha 
late Dr. Rigby, who planted the trees herOi was the friend of Sir J. E. Smith, 
and that at ooe time a collectloa of vrillows, which the latter refers to ia hit 
works, was cnltivated here. The cedars which aow grace this spot, have beea 
forty -five years planted, and it is curious to observe the variationB they ex- 
hibit, both as to the colour of their foliage, and the raaiificatloa of their 
boa^s. Oae of them Is tea feet and three inches in circumference, another 
ten feet aad nine inches, and a third, nine feet and six inches. The silver 
fir, which is eleven feet and four inches in circumference, is equally reaiark- 
able for the veiy graceful meaner ia which its lower boughs are disposed, 
some of them exteading as far as thirty feet from the trunk, whilst the osost 
of them bend downward to the ground. In the garden of Mr. John Spink, 
is a majestic walnut-tree, eleven feet in circumference, and in a field adjoin- 
ing, belonging to Mr. Bobison, is oae of the same species of yet handsomer 
character, though of a smaller sixe. The seat of Miss Burtoa here preaeats 
'some of the happiest features of sylvan sceaery, and by a little ImproveaieBt, 
might be nude one of the most charming residences in the neighboarliood. 
There are several fine weeping willows around the sheet of water, and a 
handsome poplar-tree stands by the road^de, having a stem thirty feet la 
height. 

On the lawn in front of Framlngham House, the residence 4»f Mr. 
B. Bunting, is a magnificent weeping willow, surpassing all its kindred in 
this county, aad rivalling, we think, many of the finest of the species else- 
where. It is eight feet and nine inches In circumference, and covers a circle 
of fifty-six yards. It was blown over some yean since, yet it seems to have 
suffered but little by the disaster, for it still shoots forth vigorously, and is 
clad throughout with a profusion of spray. It now rests partly on some of 
its own boughs, and partly on props, which have been judiciously placed 
under it. Those who are anxious to behold the weeping willow rising above 
the mere beauty and gracefulness of the species in general, will here find aa 
object worthy of their attention. There is a holly of handsome character 
here, aa acacia, and a hawthorn in the park, but they are scarcely of suffi- 
cient magnitude to demand particular notice. 

In the parish of Tharston, is a walnut-tree, which at three feet from the 
ground, is nine feet and three inches in circumference ; the space over which 
the branches extend being seventy-two yards. In the Oak-field, the property 
of Mr. Ringer, and now occupied by Mr. Womack, stands one of the most 
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eitraonHiiftry trees in tbc eonnty. Its fame to not ao extemWe as that of the 
Winfarthing or Merton oaks, bat in certain important respects we are inclined 
to regard it as well entitled to ranlt with the distingnished trees Just men- 
tioned. Thoagfa it is what is generally reckoned a pollard, Its trunk is yet 
sound and firm, and it has famished Itself with a head of bonghs, which 
oover a space of ninety yards in circnmferance t At a foot from the base it 
M twenty-six feet in circomference, and at ^ire feet high, twenty-ibor feet. At 
six feet from the ground, it is divided into two great trunks, wliich at about 
ten feet from the base, diverge again Into fire grand divisions, each of which 
to al>ont the sUe of an ordinary tree. We are informed that in times past^ 
thto oak was subjected to many a loss; but of late it has l>een more strictly 
guarded, and we rejoice to say, that amongst all sorts and conditions in the 
neighbourhood, the feeling now is that such a noble relic should remain 
inviolate. 

In Long Stratton is the residence of the Rev. Ellis Burroughes, surrounded 
by a beautifully-dtoposed and neatly-kept flower-garden. The park to not 
very extensive, yet it is well furnished with stately timber trees, among which 
is an oak of noble bearing, twelve feet in cireumference. In the pleasure- 
ground to a holly, covering a space of twenty-eight yards in circumference ; 
a large branchy cedar, twelve feet and seven inches in circumference ; with 
several Engltoh elms above the usual sise. This seat to approached by a 
broad umbrageous avenue formed by limes, which are very ornamental, and 
which add greatly to the dignity of the place. In front of the mansion is 
another avenue skirted by picturesque pines of great bulk, and possesring 
bold and beautiful ramifications. We do not know of any seat In this quarter 
displaying so much taste in ail that relates to modem landscape-gardening. 
The opening views, masses of verdure, and, in general, those bolder points 
on which the character of such a place depends, are formed with great 
judgment. In the centre of the village, by the road-side, stand a few limes 
and poptors, unmereifully shorn of their side branches, yet rejoicing in 
crowns of green, which, to the loven of the picturesque, are at all times 
welcome. Iii fWmt of the reridence of Henry Barton, Esq. Is a row of 
Lombardy poplars, which, although not large trees, are such as form very 
ornamental appendages to the house. 

Passing over at present the large walnut-trees In the village of Brooke, 
and the gardens of Langley, we proceed to notice a place which in importance 
ranks next to Norwich. 

Yarmouth Is not the ** dull and treeless town*' which some would have us 
to belioTe, but a spot which is plentifully interspersed with gardens and the 
prouder ornaments which usually belong to them. And yet throughout this 
fidr and inviting place there are but few trees that will allow to be parti- 
culartoed. Improvement in gardening, and in the collecting of the furniture 
which usually belongs to it, seem to liave made but little progress beasL 
previous to the last half century ; for we do not find any large trees here, 
none which the antiquary would claim, and few which prove to us that it had 
been at any time Inhabited by the trae arborlst. In bygone days it seems to 
have wanted example ; and though it to now led on by a worthy precedent 
in everything regarding flower culture, we must record it as a place which 
has hitherto presented nothing Interesting either in gardening or in the rearing 
of treea« It seems, too, that what advances are made in the more general 
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ifltrodnctioii of thnibt and flowers is confined to a pardcnlar dbtrict of the 
town, where certainly there is now much to commend. In the neighbonrbood 
of the Jetty, the resort of the more fashionable inhabitants, no verdure is to 
be found, and indeed no effort has been made to introduce it. An excuse 
for tliis frightful sterility has been found in the poorness of the soil, the ImmI 
effects of the sea breezes on vegetation, and its unsheltered character ; but, 
from what we have witnessed in gardens similarly situated, we are persuaded 
that much might be done with advantage in introducing here the usual shrub 
and flower plants. In the grounds of the Hospital, and in those of Lord Nevill, 
where a slight effort has been made to grow the more common varieties of 
trees, there is a very good effect produced ; and we have no doubt it might 
be considerably bettered by planting those trees which are known to with- 
stand the hurtful influence of the sea breezes. Turning to the *' Norfolk 
Tour," we find it stated that " The Quay is allowed to be the longest and 
handsomest in Europe, that of Seville in Spain only excepted, being one thou- 
sand and fourteen yards from the Soutli gate to the bridge, above which, for 
smaller vessels, it extends one thousand and sixteen yards, i. e. the whole 
length is one mile and two hundred and seventy yards, and in some places 
it b one hundred and fifty yards in breadth. From the bridge to the South 
gate, and parallel with this bridge, is a handsome range of buildings, among 
which is a house, now in the possession of J. D. Palmer, Esq., once occupied 
by Oliver Cromwell, and in it the room still remains where it is said the 
death of King Charles I. was resolved on. In the year 1S13 the new street, 
called Regent Street, was first opened, which, vrith the buildings necessarily 
purchased and removed, cost upwards of £30,000 ; it is situate just to the 
north of the Townhall, running down to the Quay. The double row of trees, 
extending from the Townhall to the South gates, if trained and guarded with 
care, will, in a few years, form one of the most delightful promenades in the 
kingdom.'' Some of the trees which compose this promenade have died, 
and, singular to relate, they have not been replaced by others. To a 
stranger, this is perhaps the most agreeable locality in the whole town ; but 
it appears to be indifferently appreciated by the inhabitants. Around the 
church are a few Lombardy poplars of considerable size, though evidently 
suffering from their proximity to the sea. The garden of Mrs. Nesbitt, close 
to the river, is a neat well-kept place, exhibiting good taste. That of 
Lushington Preston, Esq. is decorated with a profusion of vines, jasmines, 
and roses, and with its hawthorn plant in front, forms a most engaging resi- 
dence. In the garden of J. M. Lacon, Esq. is an acada-tree of considerable 
size — the largest we observed in the town. The grounds of S. Palmer, Esq. 
contain a venerable mulberry-tree, four feet ten inches in circumference ; 
a Cratagus tanacetifolia ; and an evergreen oak of a good size. In general 
this place is tastefully laid out. For an elegant assemblage of flowers, the 
garden of Matthew Ounthorpe, Esq. is perhaps unequalled in this quarter ; 
and it is to be regretted that the taste displayed here is not exercised over a 
wider space. Here is a handsome weeping ash, a choice collection of roses, 
and in the greenhouse are some fine geraniums. There are no large trees here* 
In the garden of George Edward Thompson, Esq. are several good trees of 
the poplar, cytisus, and laburnum, one of the last being ^ve feet in circum- 
ference. The place throughout is distinguished for its elegant arrangement, 
and for its choice assortment of flowers. Bordering the Southtown road ai« 
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some of the best-kept gardens in the plaee. That of Mr« Spilling, the 
builder, may be mentioned as one of the most elegant, abounding as It does 
In rare and beantlfnl shrubs and flowers. Here, in the garden of Samuel 
Jay, Esq., is a handsome acada-tree and a gracefully- disposed weeping ash. 
The collection of roses in the grounds of Mrs. Page Is very complete, and 
forms a striking contrast with the meagre show in some of the spots adjoining. 
The only nursery here is that belonging to the respectable firm of W. & F. 
Youell, nurserymen, Sec. to the Queen Dowager, situate at the north entrance, 
containing much to interest the horticulturist. The greenhouses are furnished 
with the general routine of flowers ; but the most attractive and nnezpected 
sight here, Is the very extensive stock of valuable and healthy plants of that 
beautiful tree, Araucaria imbricata. This Individual it appears is almost hardy 
enough to stand in the open air, for we are Informed that, even in the North 
of Scotland, it has proved itself superior in this respect to the cedar of 
Lebanon. It is certainly one of the most ornamental of the coniferous family, 
and well worthy of the attention of the noblemen and landed proprietors of 
England. In its native climes, it becomes a majestic tree, in some instances 
one hundred and fifty feet high, and its wood is reputed to be well adapted 
for naval purposes. The young plants of this tree here occupy three houses 
and several borders in the open ground. The stock of carnations, English 
and foreign plcotees, and pinks, at this nursery, is very extensive, and, we 
may venture to say, one of the most select in the kingdom. The plants 
appear remarkably healthy and luxuriant, and bid fair to produce fine blooms. 
The bed of pinks is a hundred and twenty feet long, and the plants are now 
developing their beaqtlful blooms. The proprietors of this nursery have 
become celebrated for introducing that early and useful variety of rhubarb, 
the Tobolsk, distingnbhed especially for its fine flavour. Adjacent to the 
nursery are three mulberry-trees {Menu nigra) of considerable growth, pro- 
duced from three branches being sunk in the ground for linen-posts, some 
sixty years ago. We were glad to observe that, throughout the gardens In 
the town, a taste for such of the finer flowers as are here cultivated is now 
generally displayed. Whilst treating of Yarmouth, we cannot pass by the 
contemplated series of buildings along a part of the sea coast, which, if 
reared, will form one of the most delightful residences in the East of England. 
To the superficial observer, it may appear that the soil here is of so sterile a 
description that nothing vrill grow in it, and reckoning from the fewness of 
the plants in the gardens adjoining, this idea would be strengthened ; but we 
are persuaded that vegetation will overcome this obstacle, and that it may be 
made a fair and plentiful scene of garden culture. Part of Kimberley 
Terrace, we observed, is already built ; but let It be remembered, that unless 
an effort Is made to introduce many more trees in this quarter, the residences 
cannot be made very attractive. We admit that the situation b delightful — 
Its nearness to the sea, and Its commanding the scene of so much peaceful 
trafficking, give it an advantage which is seldom enjoyed — but without the 
shelter and ornament we have alluded to, the buildings will never be sought 
after. '* A city," St. Pierre observes, '* were it built completely of marble, 
would have to me a melancholy appearance unless I saw in it trees and 
verdure." We are aware that trees will never attain to any great sise here : 
the sea breezes and the poorness of the soil forbid us to expect it ; but if in 
such a situation we are denied the majesty of their forms, we shall have the 
[No. XIV.] 2 u 
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f reeniiess so refreshing and delightful In a locality otherwiae so inviting. To 
'onr ideas, the common pine and the syeamore should be planted in great 
nnmbers thronghout this qnarter, simply as protectors to the more elegant 
varieties which might be afterwards introdnced. For the botanical cnrioBilles 
which Yarmouth and the neighbonrhood contain, we are indebted again to 
the "Norfollt Tonr," p. 299. "The sea coast of Yarmooth," the writer 
observes, ** for about two miles each way is nearly a level common, elevated 
between two and three yards above high*water mark. From the verdant 
edge of this common to the sea is a gentle slope, composed of a deep fine 
sand, intermixed vrith great qnantities of loose pel>bles, called tkingie. As 
the tides are here nnconiroonly low, the highest not rising six feet, the 
distance from high to low-water mark is but a few yards. From high water 
to the turf of the common is somewhat further, and It is this apparently 
desert slip of ground to which the present botanical observations are confined. 
The beach to the southward of the tovm is principally one field, as being the 
most regular formed. Btinitu eakilef sea-rocket, in many places approaches 
nearest to the water, striking its fibrous roots Into the loose sand, and hai^ 
bouring betvreen the stones. Its purplish flowers, resembling those of the 
small kind of stock, enliven the bare spot on which It grows. Cabala IccK, 
prickly glasswort, is here but sparingly found, accompanying the former. 
It grows more plentifully on the banks of the river Yare, near Its month. 
Anmdo arenaria, sea- reed grass ormarmm, grows somewhat higher, inocat- 
tered tufis forming little hillocks of sand. It is this property of binding the 
sand by its deep matted roots, which renders it so valuable on tlie coasts of 
England and Holland, which are protected from the ocean by ranges of 
sand*hl1ls. At Caistor, two miles north of Yarmouth, begins a line of these 
hills, of considerable height, on which this grass grows abundantly. ilrrnarMi 
pephide$, sea-chick weed, remarkable for the depth and length to which It 
runs its roots, Is found first sparingly, but afterward in such plenty, that its 
broad stlfi^ leaves make the chief verdure of the sandy beach near its 
junction with the turf of the common. Eryngium mori^immn, or sea holly. 
This singular and beautiful plant grows In an irregular, scattered manner 
upon the beach, and also strays faiglier on the common where it is most 
naked and sandy. Carex arenmid, sea carex. This, where it begins, forms 
a regular line, at an equal distance from the sea,* first thinly covering the 
sand, but growing thicker and thicker as one proceeds higher. Its horizontal 
creeping roots, and frequent shoots, l»ind the aand in the manner of the reed 
grass. Coaffofoohis aoUttmelUtf sea bind -weed or Scottish scnrvy grass, grows 
most plentifully at the edge of the junction of the beach with the common, 
or upon the barest spots of the latter, laying its large and beantiful fiowera 
upon the sand. It is really surprising to see so fine a flower growing abun- 
dantly upon so exposed and barren a soil. Oaantf repeiUf creeping restharrow. 
This grows thinly on the beach but copiously on the sandy parts of the 
common, running Its strong roots very far into the loose soil. Gulium vertnn, 
ladies' bed-straw. This appears thin and scattered about the junction of the 
beach with the common ; but afterwards becomes so plentiful as to form the 
chief covering of the sandiest side of the common, scenting the air with Its 
strong perfume when in flower. These are plants which may be considered 
as properly belonging to the sandy slo|)e of land, from high -water mark to 
the level of the verdant common, here called the Hews. Some others 
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oocasioMlly stny toto It, numg which have beeo fonnd the HfpoehBtm 
tvrfJMto, loDg-rooled hswfcweed, and Cermdvum orvcMf, coro^moiiae-ear ehickr 
weed ; bot these are to be considered as casoal guests. It is obserrable that, 
of those abofo ennmerated, only the two first are aonnals : the rest are all 
famished with very strong ronBlog roots, pecnliarly adapted to the situations, 
and serving a most nsefnl purpose in confining the loose soil, which wonld 
else be torn away by the violence of the wind and waves." Before leaving 
this place it is worthy of remark that the Sooteh elm (C7te«s aisniaiM) fioarisbes 
here In the greatest loxariance : an extensive row of them stands east of 
Soathtown, and not far distant from the sea-^hore, growing on little else 
than sand. 

Pfoeeeding from the city of Norwich again, we find around Little Plum* 
stead some of the more pleasing prospects, both in garden and sylvan scenery. 
Opposite titt grounds of the Rev. Chas. Penrice, on the nad-side. Is an ash* 
tree not remarkable for Its age, but on aeconnt of the broadness of its leaf? 
lets, and the unusual character of ito ramification and outline. Thou^ It 
roust be referred to the common Frtanmu c»orliisr, it in many respects re- 
sembles the American ash. Not far distant from it, and similarly situated 
OB the road^side, is an oak of fine proportions, and with a very expansive 
spread, the king, we oonclode, of all the oaks In the neighbourhood. This 
tree Is so densely clad with exuberant foliage, that its ramification can 
scarcely be seen, and though a painter might object to it on this account, its 
plenitude of shade and dielter will retain for it many admirers. Near to 
this object again, and within the fence a little way, is an elm of the Scotch 
•r Wyeh spedes (Uiwm$ awutuna, perhaps U. m. glabrtt)^ which has an im* 
sMOse trunk, plenty of vigorous foliage towards the bottom, and a bare 
pkturceque head, vrhich is very striking. This last feature in its character is 
evMendy appreciated, for whilst some through a miserable taste have been 
led to cut out suck parts, *' those bared boughs beaten with storms," to all of 
a better taste,** forbid the feller's tolL" Hear Gowper on such a subject:— 

** It hu left 
A iplloter'd ttamp» bleached to a nowy vliito ; 
Aad tome, memorial Done where ooee they prew. 
Yet Ufe ttin liagen in thee, and pate Itorth 
Proof not ooatemptible of what she can. 
Even where death pre<Iomi nates. The spring 
Finds thee not lest alive to her sweet form 
Than yonder npstarts of the nelghbooring wood. 
So much thy Jnnlors, who their birth received 
Half a aiUMitam iloce the dale of thine." 

There is a garden here, that of Mr. Filbey, which is very judiciously laid out, 
the house being beaatifaUy ornamented with roses, and the whole grounds 
well stocked with young trees and shrubs. 

WittoB House, the residence of John Penrice, Esq. is a modern structure, 
very tastefully decorated, the young oaks and other trees throughout the park 
being under superior management. This seat forms a delightful feature in 
this part of the country. 

In Woodbastunck, a small village well situated though indifferently im- 
proved, is the residence of Mr. Cbrbtopher Ooolder. In front of the house 
on the opposite side of the roadway is an oak of very handsome character, 

Si;2 
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of T. O. SpriagfieU, J«d. Esq. are tefenl renarluibly fiae sIItm in af 
great beislit and beaaty, bat, we regrai ta saj, mow af tlwaii are faat 
decliiung tliioagh the effects of the Ivy. Tliere can be no j«8t escnte offered 
for rach treatoMnt aa regards thb tree, for it is weli known tbaft it Aunlshea 
itself to tbe very grannd with a meat graceAil series of foUage, whieh nsthing 
additional can improve. There are lUtewise seme eedars of Lebanen here, 
which are beconiing very ornamental ; also a geod coUeelieB of shnibe and 
flowers. 

In the parish of Beeaton St. Andrew, is the residence of Mr. Wiley, In 
front of whose honse stands an oak of very oeounandmg ontttne, having a 
fine tmnk and a weU-ramlfied liead. A yoang gray poplar on the lawn la ef 
handsome character, and in the rear of the bnHding are several venerable 
elms. The weeping vrillow, too, Is here found exhibiting Ite beanHfol cha* 
nu^r. The residence of Orlando Bames, JSaq., appears fram seveial petals 
In the road, to be deKghtfnlly backed by Terdant trees, which apparentl y are 
of the oak and dm species. The damps in the park thon|^ thriving, and In 
themsdves forming agreeable featnres, are too large for the extent of the 
place, and should if possible be divided faito amdler groaps. The young 
trees wliich have been latdy planted throughout the park appear to be for 
from thriving, and we should reooasmend them la he replaced by these of 
a younger age. Beeston Hdl, dose by, one of the seats of N. Micklethwaif , 
Esq., Is a place which demands oar particular attentien* Indeed, al^oogh 
we have now seen all the more noble seats vrMch thb county can baest of, vac 
question if there be any spot In Norfolk^ eshlblting such splundld design In 
some Instances, so much woodland gnuideur, and so much of those partlenlar 
lines of beauty which are to be observed In sonm of the nobler spedea of 
trees, such as the beech, tbe oak, and the dm. Its bdng nnlnhabltod for so 
long a time, and conseq u ently shut up from the pnbHc, seems to be the only 
reason we can assign for Its not bdng noticed sooner In our pagea: no one 
directed us to It, and it was merely by seeing, whilst passing, the fanmense 
heads of the elms and beeches rising so far above the general outline of othw 
plantations, that we were Induced to make Inqdry regarding it. The only 
defect we can trace here. Is the extreme fiatnem of the soil, a disadvantage 
peculiar to a great propartion of the seats in the East of Englaad. In this 
instance, however, Nature has made ample amends for it. Her trees here 
are not the tanse and diminutive shmbllngs usnally wntt with In Hie eountry, 
but tall and towering objects, such as appear to us to be the perfa ct lo n of 
the class to which they severally belong. The ^beeches In partlcalar are 
magnificent ; and though those who have not seen them may charge us with 
extravagance, it would be easy to point out severd spedm^ns here— at least 
there are two*-« which are tapestried after the fashion of the birch, and form 
eqndly gracefd trees. Those who have so rashly and incorrectly written 
as to this tree, under the character of its bdng a lumpy and forosd grower, 
had better study the construction of It as it stands here. But to proceed In 
order : — ^The chief entrance to this seat is of a qdet yet dignified caste, and 
sufficiently bespeaks the nature of the interior. Here an avenae commeaoea 
which leads towards the hdl, and which in length and breadth surpasses all 
that we have witnessed in the county. In length, we are informed, It is nearly 
three-quarters of a mile, and its width is sufficient to allow aeverd eardagas 
to proceed abreast. It reminds us of sooM of thoia old aveanet around 
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HampUMi Coart, Windier, and Keoftington ; and the space betwixt the trees 
U abont the same as tlut of the la»t-mentiooed place, eraally called 
the ** Broad Gravel Walk/' mnning betwixt Kenriogton and Bayswater. 
The trees, however, which compose this approach are far more magnificent, 
and we might have selected from amongst them several which would form 
admirable subjects for the pencil. At the end of this avenne, and towards 
the right, is growing a beech-tree sixteen feet in circumference and seventy* 
^ve feet in height, a stately tree feathered to the ground. Not far distant, 
at the north front of the hall, stands a Sassafras-tree (Letmis Siu»qfnu), 
thirty-eight feet high, the only plant of the species assuming a tree-like form 
which we have foond In this county. Unluckily, it is divided at the bottom 
of the tmnk, so that its circumference cannot be accurately given. This we 
set down as a fine specimen, for we find that even in its native country, along 
the shores of the ocean in Virginia and in the wilds of Upper Louisiana, it 
seldom attains to a much greater stature, though perhaps to a greater bulk of 
trunk. Speaking of the species in general, Mr. Loudon observes, that *' the 
most interesting hiitorlcal recollection connected with this tree, is that it may 
be said to have led to the discovery of America ; as it was its strong fragrance, 
smelt by Columbus, that encouraged him to persevere when his crew mutinied, 
and enabled bim to convince them that land was near at hand." In the same 
part of the lawn, is a tree of the white-leaved lime {TUia alba)y or, as it is 
generally termed by country people, the *" White-back." It is seven feet 
and ten inches in circumference at a foot from the ground, and the branches 
overspread a space of fifty yards in circumference. In windy weather, this 
tree is readily distinguished at a considerable distance. The sweet chestnuts 
are here in exceeding beauty, two of them having each a clear trunk from 
forty to fifty feet in height. In this quarter is another beech-tree, the 
handsomest specimen in this county, not even excepting any of those at 
Houghton or Wolterton. Near to the pond by the farm-steading, is an oak 
nineteen feet in circumference, its trunk being almost of the same sise to the 
height of fifteen feet. Its deep green leaves, vigorous habit, and expansive 
spread, prove that it luxuriates in soil which the oak species delight to grow 
in* The hornbeam is of a goodly size here ; and we must not fi>rget to 
mention, that though the largest of them were cut down a few years ago, the 
Scotch pines are yet preserved in this park of noble character. We observed 
some birches, too, of the true weeping variety, contrasting well with the more 
fastigiate objects around them. Though they have been long deserted, we 
were pleased to observe that the ornamental grounds attached to the hall, are 
yet kept in good trim, and that they contain some of the finest specimens of 
our shrubs. Including large plants of the cedar of Lebanon, red cedar, and 
Portugal laurel, all of which are in a most thriving state. The park Is about 
two hundred and fiffy acres in extent, and we are informed, that it contains 
a greater number of oak-trees than any other place of a similar range in the 
district. The Scotch pine-trees which were felled a few years ago, and which 
are now partly cut up Into deals, exhibit a most striking difference in the 
colour of their wood ; and when their lasting qualities are tested, they will 
as assatedfy pment us with a great disparity in their duration ; for the better 
variety appears to be red and hard, whilst the other is soft and spongy. That 
the difference we find in these trees, b owing to age or the quality of the 
soil in which they grew, cannot be admitted In this instance, for they all stood 
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together enjoyhig the same exposnre, and were alike aged. If allowed by 
the proprietor, we ihall be most happy to prepare speciroena of the wood of 
these remarkable trees, for It is high time that the important and much dis- 
puted questions, which these appearances Involve, should be set at rest. We 
most not pass over the venerable thorn-trees which are scattered thronghont 
the park : they are of goodly dimensions, and, as we have often stated in this 
work regarding such objects, highly ornamental. Generally, then, it would 
be difficult to point to any place where the beauties of verdant scenery are 
BO completely lost as here. ** Those sunny spots of greenery,'' which it con- 
tains in such perfection, are seldom seen by any one ; and its majestic timber 
trees are alike unappreciated, except by the occasional visitor. The hall, 
which has been unoccupied for about the last ten years, has already become 
the resort of hateful birds, and is now fast decaying. This is the more to be 
regretted, when we consider that the building is almost new, at least, such 
an one as has not yet become mellowed and embrowned by the lapse of 
centuries. 

On Crostwick common, not far distant from the church, and about fifty 
yards from the roadside. Is an oak of remarkable age and size, mnch admired 
by the antiquary — 

• • • « Oh 1 conldst thoo ipeak 
A$ Id Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracolari I woaki not carious ask 
The futorey best unknown ; but, at thy moslk 
InqoisiUve, the less ambignons past I 
By thee I might correct, erroneous oft. 
The clock of history ; facts and events 
nming more pnneuial» unrecorded facta 
ReooTering ; and oiis-suted, setting right" 

Though reduced to a mere skeleton, its top is yet garlanded with green, and 
its boughs are of such a size as materially to diminish its pollarded appear- 
ance. At the iMttom, it is twenty-six feet and three inches in circumference, 
and at five feet from the ground, seventeen feet in circumference; its height 
is forty feet. According to our informant, a boy of the village, **h has been 
struck no less than three times by a HumderMt^'' the last instance being 
about eight years ago. There is some obscure tradition to favour the idea, 
that one of the Queens of England held her court under the shade of this 
tree several centuries ago, but we are unable to gather any thing definite from 
it, and must leave it therefore to antiquarian research. Here is the garden 
of John Crofts, Esq., containing nothing remarkable in the tree way, but 
displaying a very choice assortment of flowers, very tastefully disposed. 

Swanton Abbotts is the seat of William Jex Blake, Esq., containing some 
fine old trees. The avenue in front of the house, and most of the oaks on 
the estate, were planted about ISO years since by William Jex, Esq., great 
uncle to the present proprietor. 

No town in Norfolk contuns so many fair gardens as East Dereham, yet, in 
general, Its trees are by no means remarkable. Time, however, will spread 
over it fresh honours; for ever since the establishment of Mr. Moore's 
nursery-gardens here, a taste for trees, shrubs, and flowers, has become pre- 
valent In this quarter. This well-conducted nursery is situated on the left- 
hand side of the road upon entering the town from Norwich, and Is chiefly 
noted for its rich and varied collections of American plants and shrubs, which 
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are partienlarly thri?lDg. The fine selection of roees under cultivation at this 
place forms a nHWt faluable feature ; and we may observe in general that it 
is one of the most complete spots of the kind in the East of England. There 
are several new climbers which we observed here, admirably suited to declc 
and enliven our tdwn and suburban houses, ornamental buildings, &c., and 
which no garden, however small, shoald be without. Amongst the shrubs we 
observed some select varieties of that elegant and beautiful genus, the SpUw, 
and of the no less ornamental acacia. The species of the berberb and 
mahonia, producing a profusion of yellow flowers during April and May, 
and adorned In subsequent months with beautiful purplish berries, are also 
worthy of being noted. Amongst the herbaceous plants of unusual attraction 
are several species of peony, iris, delphinium, mimosa, salvia, and alstrosmeria, 
alt of which are extremely interesting. We must not pass by the Ipomaa 
ra^tf uruka, plants of which are now flowering profusely in the greenhouse. 
Though scentless, or almost so, the showy trumpet-shaped flowers of these 
plants are generally admired, and, to those who have a suitable place for 
them, aU the species form a desirable acquisition. A remarkably flne tree 
of the TMXodhan d. wUwu stands in these grounds : it is ten feet six inches 
in height, and suffers but little by the severity of winter. This nursety, situ> 
•ted almost in the very centre of Norfolk, cannot fail to spread throughout 
the county a taste for the many interesting shrubs and flowers which are here 
cultivated. One of the most pleasant seats in the town Is that of the Rev» 
C. H. Wollaston : it b plentifully garnished with trees, though few of them 
are of remarkable character. The seat of Mrs. Colonel Diggins, now occupied 
by Colonel Oakes, is a paradise. It is sheltered on ali hands by tall trees, 
and the lawn is particularly well kept. To ns, it is invested with especial 
interest on account of its containing several large trees of the hawthorn, 
which, the gardener informs os, are of the Glastonbury variety {Ctat^gwt 
OxpmewUkt prw€9x), plants which come into leaf In January and Felmiary, 
and sometimes even in autumn, so tliat in mild weather they may be in blooni< 
on Christmas-day. (See our remarlu as to this tree, p. 884.) One of the 
specimens here Is four feet and eight Indies in circumference; and another, 
four feet and six inches. Besides these, there are many other species of the 
genus of considerable sixe, amongst which are fine trees of C. ptmcfoto, the 
Axarole, and the new scariet thorn. At the comer of the orchard is • com- 
mon beech of a spreading elegant character ; and on the lawn are two of the 
purple variety, of free and vigorous growth. The narrow-leaved elms rise to 
the height of seventy-five feet, with branchless stems fifty feet high. The 
common acacias are also, of noble growth liere. Though we have not seen it, 
we are informed that one of the most elegant assemblages of flowers in this 
town is in the garden of Mr. J. W. Oidney. 

Ttiough never the seat of ** merchant prinees," Elmluun village was once 
tlm chief resort and seat of the ecclesiastical dignitaries of Norfolk, a cir- 
cumstance wliich led us to hope that vre should meet with many old trees 
here. Like those important personages, however, they have disappeared, 
and we have now to refer to it only as a place exhibiting a good deal of taste 
in modem gardening. 

For the following particulars regarding the Kempston oak, as well as for a 
drawing from which our etching was copied, we are Uidebted to the kindness 
of Mr. Catton, of Shouldham. The Kempston oak b situated near the 
[No. XV.] a X 
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highway leading from Great Daoham to Beeston, and on the estate of the 
Earl of Leicester. little remains of the history of this tree. The meadow 
on which it grows is part of a locality called Wood-gate HUlf which shows, 
we think, that at some period the surface of the hill had been studded with 
trees : now, however, scarcely a tree is to be seen, save the patriarchal indi- 
vidual under review, whose remarkable appearance frequently induces the 
passing traveller to step out of his way to gaze with mingled feelings of 
wonder and admiration on its venerable form. For the most part it is sound 
and vigorous, but gradually yielding to its " mother earth " that nourishment 
which, for centuries, it had drawn so largely. Time and the warring of the 
elements have contributed their share of the ills experienced by the Kemp- 
ston oak ; but '^ the nnkindest cut of all" was given by the nocturnal wood- 
stealer, whose unhallowed visitations a reference to the accompanying etching 
will abundantly testify. The ages of remarkable trees are generally involved 
in obscurity, except such as have been the means of shadowing forth some 
historical fact. Such was the case with respect to Owen Glendower's oak, 
near Shrevrsbury. According to the tradition of the country, Glendower 
mounted this tree, and saw from thence the battle of Shrewsbury ; but, un- 
fortunately, no legendary tale is preserved which would indicate the age of the 
Kempston oak, therefore we will attempt to gleau some information on that 
score from other sources. De CandoUe, in his List of Remarkable Trees, 
gives the age of the oak from 810, 1180, to 1500 years. The Torwood oak in 
Stiriingshire, under the shadow of which Wallace is reporte'd to have assem- 
bled his followers in 1308, is now, or lately was, standing ; and about one 
hundred years ago, the oak in the New Forest, against which the arrow of 
Sir William Tyrrel glanced immediately before it killed William Rnfus, in 
August, 1100, is said to have been standing, though much decayed. But 
these trees, ancient as they must have been, if the traditions attached to 
their history are to be depended upon, do not equal the minimum age of the 
oaky as given in De CandoUe's list. That the age of a well-doing oak- tree, if 
allowed to die a natural death, is very great, there is demonstrative proof; 
not such proof, however, with respect to the age given to the oak and other 
trees by De CandoUe, who estimates the age of the baobab (Adammmia 
digUaia) at 5150 years. This estimate certainly is too startling to be received 
with implicit confidence. We want evidence to show that this calculation is 
an approximation to the truth — a calculation which assumes that individuals 
of the baobab, or monkey bread-tree of Senegal, are now living which were 
saplings 755 years before Nimrod founded Babylon and erected the Chaldean 
empire ! Louis Bosc, a member of the French Academy of Sciences, and 
an experienced naturalist, says, that an oak of a hundred years' growth is not 
usually more than a foot in diameter. To carry out this clue, and to apply it 
to the Kempston oak, would give that tree a greater age than its appear- 
ance indicates. The calculation of M. Bosc, perhaps, would approximate 
nearer to the truth, if he allowed a greater diameter to the oak in the earlier 
stages of its growth, and, on the contrary, a much less diameter during the 
period of old age. Such a method of calculation would, when applied to the 
oak in question, give it an existence of about 420 years, which, from its ap- 
pearance, it is assumed, is not too much. Professor Babbage says, *< trees 
increase in size by the deposition of an additional layer annually between the 
wood and the bark ; and that a transverse section o( such trees presents the 
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appearance of a series of nearly conceDtric, irregular rings, the namber of 
which indicates the age of the tree." Unfortunately, there are no means of 
obtaining a transverse section of the tree whose age we are investigating ; 
and in absence of all direct proof with respect to age, we are not disposed to 
disturb the opinion liaxarded above. But the diameter and healthy growth 
of the oak and baobab, and indeed of every other vegetable substance, are 
influenced by the nature of the soil in which they grow ; by the degree of 
light, heat, and exposure to the wind which they experience, and by circum- 
stances harmonizing with the vital energies of the vegetable structure. The 
dimensions of the Rempston oak are as follow: — Circumference of the trunk 
level with the ground , twenty-nine feet eight inches ; at three feet from the 
ground, twenty-one feet two inches ; height of trunk, ten feet four inches. 
Circumference of the first great limb, eleven feet five inches ; of the second, 
seven feet ten inches'; of the third, seven feet one inch ; of the fourth, five 
feet two inches ; of the fifth, three feet eight inches ; of the sixth, three feet 
six inches. The entire height of the tree before the branches were shortened 
was about fifty feet. 

At Wendling, there is a beautifully-spreading horse chestnut-tree in the 
elegantiy kept grounds of Mrs. Sbikelthorpe. The lawn here abounds with 
many umbrageous objects of handsome character. 

A little beyond the Three Tuns tavern, on the right-hand side of the 
highway, stands an ash-tree of a decided drooping character. Its weeping 
spray proceeds from the original stock, and it has some afiinity, we presume,, 
to the tree at Gamlingay, Cambridgeshire, from which all the pendulous 
branched ashes have sprung. It is forty feet high. 

Necton, the seat of Colonel Mason, Is one of those delightful places over 
which time has scattered some of its proudest objects. The park Is of an 
extensive and varied character, abounding in old magnificent oaks, now 
struggling vrith the great destroyer, and rendered on this account all the 
more picturesque and engaging. One^ in particular, is twenty-seven feet in 
circumference at the base, and has a trunk almost of the same sise to the 
height of twenty-five feet. It is bereft of its branches, and bears the fullest 
evidence of its extreme antiquity : 

" There want not many that do fear 

In deep of night to walk by this prmi oak." 

In a distant part of the park, is a vride-spreading tree of the same species, 
out of which grows a holly of considerable sise. One of the finest weeping 
ashes in the county stands in this park : unlike the most of them, the graft 
on the original stock has been placed about thirty feet from the ground, so 
that it presents a greater stretch of pendulous spray than is generally to be 
found in such objects. The great error u, that weeping ashes are not grafted 
at a height upwards of sixty or seventy feet. A tree of the Acer saceharinum 
is three feet and six inches in circumference and forty-three feet high, being 
one of the finest trees of the species yet recorded in England. Here is a 
handsome specimen of that rare though highly ornamental tree, the Sopkara 
japamea. Against the house is trained a MagmoUa grondi/Iora, which stands 
the vrinter and flowers abundantly. A terrace walk has been formed with 
great judgment, commanding a Wew over an extensive district towards Holm 
Hale church : the prospect in this direction might be still further widened by 
having a part of the plantation towards the left removed. The forcing 
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department at thla teat exUbito inaiiy traito ef exeeUence, aad we may 
mention in particalar that the culture of the figa seems to be under first-rate 
management. The collection of orange plants Is eztenslre^ and the gardens 
in general do great credit to Mr. Nash, the gardener. We had almost foignt 
to state that all the more important species of the elm tribe find a place here, 
the proprietor being ? ery fond of that Important genus. Seldom Indeed do 
we find a place characterised by so much woodland grandenr, and, ka the 
more ornamental departments, by so much elegant taste. In times peaty 
these grounds were celebrated as the scene of rural games, Maypole danoea^ 
SeCy now in a great measure discontinued. Although it was not pointed out 
to us, we find, according to Hone's << Erery Day Book," that the field selected 
for the purpose is beautifully and picturesquely situated opposite the park. 
Near the centre is a raised mound of earth, fenced round to protect it from 
the pressure of the crowd, on which is erected a ** Maypole," crowned with 
a streamer or pennant, and encircled by numerous garlaads of fiowers and 
evergreens, suspended longitudinally from the top to the bottom of the pole : 
this is called the Maypole stand. At a convenient distance are placed the 
stalls, canteens, and t>ooths ; the principal of which, tastefully decorated with 
evergreens, is called the *' Mayor's booth," and Is solely appropriated to hia 
friends and the select part of the company ; care being taken to prevent 
improper intrusion. 

Of Swaffham, we may observe with Ollpin, that it is a neat elegant town. 
It is well-arranged, pleasantly interspersed with gardens, and poaaessed of 
trees of considerable interest. Its churchyard scenes are the finest we have 
any where beheld in Norfolk, and are such as must excite the admiration of 
those who care littie for trees in general. Its grand feature U an avenue 
formed by two magnificent lines of lime-trees, which meet overhead at • 
great height, forming^ exactiy such a picture as Is presented to us by the 
magnificent oaken roof of the church close by. This avenue extends over 
the entire length of the burial ground, so that the vista is on this accoant 
considerably heightened. These trees were planted about ISO years ago by 
William Fortin, and it Is to be regretted that his good taste in this respect 
has not been more generally exemplified in later times ; for although we 
occasionally meet with such as are made interesting by the shelter and shade 
of trees, in the generality of churchyards, as Bryant observes, 

• • • « Naked rows of craYci 
And mdsBcboly ranks of monvmeats 
Are there Instead." 

It is almost needless to express a wish that this solemn and imposing prome- 
nade, so fitly situated withal, may be long guarded from the attacks of the 
destroyer, the inhabitants being fully sensible of its great beauty and at- 
traction. Adjoining the churchyard Is the residence of the Rev. Chancellor 
Yonge, enclosed by a thorn fence and delightfiilly skirted with roses and 
herbaceous plants. In the vicinity of this spot, on the road-side, stand some 
majestic trees of the Lombardy poplar, adding a pleasing fe^ure In the 
approach to the town. On the other side of the churchyard Is the residence 
of O. Marcon, Esq. enjoying all the advantages of a town and country seat. 
The general neatness and true garden-like attractions of this spot are at once 
apparent upon entering it. In all that relates to the selection of shrubs and 
flowers, their disposition, and to the general management of the parterre, 
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the lawo, gravel walks, cttpped liedget, and edgings, we 6nd nothing bnt 
wliat may be recorded as perfect in its way ; and hence the most beantiful 
resolt. This spot is not without tlie more lasting and lofty objects of a 
garden. On the lawn is a handsome spreading oak-tree, wliich at the base 
is twelve feet in circumference, and, at two feet from the gronnd, ten feet 
and three inches ; a stately poplar^tree is ten feet in circamference, its pillar 
of green reaching to an nnnsaai height ; and there are two trees of a goodly 
siae of the common hawthorn* Bnt the principal tree here is an elm of tlie 
silver*striped variety {Ubmu cumpetirii jMui varicf alts), five feet and two 
inches In circnmference, and fifty feet high. This is the largest specimen of 
the kind ffet recorded in England, and we trnst the proprietor will be indnced 
to remove such of the trees near to it as interfere with its growth and the 
display of its natnral character. Though a mere variety of the common 
narrow-lea?ed English elm, inheriting the usual habits of that tree, its leaves 
are so distinctly variegated that it may be recognized at a considerable dis- 
tance. It has been evidently rabed firom a (cyer, for its roots are sending up 
suckers of the same description as the branches. We should like to see thk 
very ornamental tree more generally distributed over our pleasure-grounds. 
On the side of the pathway, in a field adjoining the churchyard, are several 
large trees of the elm tribe : the finest one *' wreathes his old fantastic roots 
so high'' that it is somewhat difiicnlt to give the proper measurement of it : 
however, at three feet from the gronnd, it may be stated pretty accurately at 
twenty feet in circumference. In the same field is a noble avenue of walnut- 
trees. The lines of trees at Miss Hamond's seat are also very handsome, 
and the garden, we understand, is one of the most elegant in the suburbs. 
In Mr. Bunting's garden Is an upright-growing walnut-tree of considerable 
dimensions : this garden Is rather tastefully kept. The grounds of Tliomss 
Dalton, Esq.- present us, again, with all the beauties of a country recess : the 
walnut-tree in the centre, with its broad umbrageous canopy of verdure, 
forms a most desirable object. It measures thirteen feet and lour inches In 
circumference, and is one of the most perfect specimens in the neighbour- 
hood. The fragrant and sheltering bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery 
garden, with all its appropriate and pleasing figures, are here enjoyed in a 
very limited space. In the garden of the Bev. W. Dalton is a fine specimen 
of the weeping willow; and the place in general is distinguished for its assort- 
ment of ornamental trees. In the grounds now occupied by John Dogmore, 
Esq. are many magnificent elms rising in grand masses of verdure above the 
tops of the buildings. A beech, equally striking, is twelve feet and seven 
inches in circnmference ; the diameter of the space over which its branches 
extend being twenty-three yards. 

At Beachamwell, we are informed, b a walnut-tree, twenty-three feet in 
circumference; but not having visited this village we cannot attest the 
accuracy of this statement. 

Narford Hall, the seat of A. Fonntaine, Esq., is a handsome brick structure, 
and is celebrated, we are informed, for its valuable collection of coins, bronscs, 
vases, pictures, an4 other curious pieces of antiquity. From Blomefield, we 
learn it was noted in his time for its valuable library of books, excellent 
collection of pictures and furniture, which he says are sufficient to excite the 
curiosity of the learned, and preserve the memory of its owner. Within the 
last few years it has been still farther beautified by its present possessor, and 
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we are iDformed by an eye witness, a competent judge in such matters, that 
for finery, and in greater part for elegance, it is unriTalled in this county. 
Bnt what are all the pictures, pillars, and columns, with all their gildings and 
enamellings— the work of men's hands — compared with the massive and 
majestic columns raised wldde the hall, snnrWing so long the cruel ravages 
of time r-*As nothing. The trees around this hall are really magnificent, and 
many a specimen might be referred to, combining grandeur, strength, and 
grace. First on the scale is a sycamore, standing a little way from the hall, 
with a trunk seventeen feet and two inches in circumference, and a beautiful 
verdant roof thirty yards in diameter. We give an etching of this tree, for it 
is a remarkable one. Its foliage is large, clustering, and of a deep green 
colour, and certainly somewhat different from the species in general. Not 
far distant is an English elm seventeen feet in circumference, proudly 
wearing 

** Uie grwo conmal of Icavet 
With which his head to graced;" 

and a line of large trees of the same species stands not far distant from the 
bridge. In front of the hall is a lime of great height and sixteen feet in 
circumference. A yew-tree, bearing the marks of great age, is nine feet in 
circumference. An acacia, a very fine tree, is twelve feet in circumference. 
A tree of the Pyms SorfmB^ is four feet eight inches in circumference. A 
noble Scotch pine, is eleven feet and four inches In circumference, having a 
clear stem to the height of forty feet. Here are also some exceedingly hand- 
some plants of the hornbeam Imd horse chestnut. In front of the hall, 
beyond the roadway, is a very fine oak, yet nndecayed, twenty-three feet in 
circumference, being the largest tree upon this estate. On the side of the 
pathway leading to the kitchen-garden, are several lofty well-grown vralnut- 
trees, one of vrhich is twelve feet in circumference. One of the noblest 
features at this seat, is the lake, already of great extent, and now being 
enlarged. There being no one on the premises to direct us, we may have 
possibly overlooked some of the finer trees. However, though in miserable 
order at present, it may be recorded as a place of great beauty, and possessed 
of much sylvan magnificence. Before leaving this seat, it may be stated that 
we could discover no entrance to it at all worthy of the interior. The gate- 
way, by which a person enters, is similar to that of a farm-yard, and, of 
course, is not in harmony with the character of the mansion, to which all the 
outworks should invariably relate. On this subject, Mr. Loudon (Etuffc. qf 
Gardening, p. t%7) has the following judicious remarks, applicable either to 
lodges or entrance-gates : ** In respect to style, the lodge ought always to 
bear as much analogy as possible to the mansion. If the one is Grecian, so 
should the other ; but the lodge should display less decoration, because, as 
the mind naturally ascends from the less to the greater, the lodge would 
otherwise prove a false index to the mansion/'— clearly establishing the posi- 
tion we have laid down. 

For the taste displayed, both in the selection of its trees and In the 
management of its gardens, Narborough ranks very high. This village is 
pleasantly situated on the side of the river Nar, the windings of which in 
this quarter being beautifully fringed with willow trees. According to Brame, 
a monk of Thetford, Narborough was a British city about the year 500 ; so 
that we were prepared to find it clad with ancient sylvan objects. The chief 
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attraction here ia the ball, the seat of Samuel Tysseo, Esq., now occupied 
during part of the summer by C. F. Burnett, Esq. Like Houghton, this 
place once possessed a noble collection of pictures, coins, and medals, per- 
haps the most valuable of any in Europe ; but the most of it has been 
disposed of at an immense sacri6ce. Of the grandeur it exhibited in its 
park scenery, there are still left some splendid memorials ; and though its 
desertion is very apparent to a visitor, the grounds in the vicinity of the hall 
are yet decked and carpeted by well-kept green-sward, trees, and flowers. 
The noblest specimens here are of the beech ; and they certainly prove, as 
they do in almost every other part of Norfolk, that our older writers laboured 
under a grievous misconception as to the beautiful bearings of this species. 
Next in importance is the sycamore, of which there are two magnificent 
trees near to the hall. The place throughout deservedly ranks high for its 
well-arranged shrubberies, richly-clad park, and elegant gardening ; and it 
seems to want only an occupant throughout the year to render it a seat of 
prime importance. The church is a very ancient fabric, and has verdure in 
its vicinity, which mingles agreeably in the distance with its embattled tower. 
At the residence of the Rev. William. Allen, close by, is a weeping vrillow, 
planted about fifty years, which is now nine feet nine inches in circumfe- 
rence. Around the pond are ^ome handsome trees of the Scotch pine, and 
nearer to the house is a larch of considerable beauty and dimensions. The 
red cedar, too, attains to a fine height in .this garden. The grounds of Mr. 
Vynne form a neat road -side garden^ most pleasantly arranged, and abound- 
ing with aged specimens of fhiit-trees. A black poplar, on the road-side in 
front of the mills of Mr. Everett, is ten feet ten inches in circumference. 
Mr. Marriott's residence isTich in the asseqiblage of handsome trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, and is altogether of a superior caste; a/aC'-iifMle iudeed of some 
of the more elegant of the gardens around our populous cities. Althoagh on 
the road-side, it is In great part shutout from the intrusion of vulgar curi* 
osity , and by the water-side enjoys many a sweet umbrageous recess. There 
is a large walnut-tree here, and a handsome drooping birch, with several 
graceful plants of the weeping willpw growing alongside the river. At the 
entrance, is a black poplar in ruiuft, judiciously retuned as an ornament. 
There seems to be a singular want of propriety in the approaches to dwellings 
in this part of the county: here is an entrancergate not at all in character.' 
The garden of Mr. Turner is distinguished for its red cedars. • 

'Middleton Cottage presents us with a concentration of all that Is fair and 
lovely in gardening. Beautiful Nature, and an art in unison with her, have 
conspired to produce here a very charming eflect. Middleton Hall, again, 
the seat of Edward Everard, Esq., is on an extensive scale, and in one 
respect excels perhaps all the other seats in the county. We refer to its 
flower-garden scenes. There may be places where natural gifts and beauties 
have been bestowed more liberally — we mean as to the disposition of the 
groundwork — and there may be, and are, residences more proudly guarded 
by the pennanent and conspicuous objects of which we chiefly treat ; but we 
are almost tempted to say that there are few spots on the earth's surface, at 
least few under an English sky, more richly decorated with all that is elegant 
amongst floricultural objects. This may be reckoned by some to be rather 
unlimited praise ; but we think in this case it is due. The truth is, the man- 
agement of a flower-plot is the most difiicult of all the departments belonging to 
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a gardener's profession : the particular manner of planting flowers so as to 
select those that are to sncceed each other, and the grouping of them as to 
colours, are points which are scarcely ever thought of; but here, we think, 
the gardener has displayed an Ingenuity in those respects seldom indeed 
exhibited. *< This subject/' says the author of the Fleri§t'M Mtanud, ** H 
considered In much too unimportant a light, both by gardeners and their 
employers. The business is almost everywhere performed at random, lostead 
of being conducted with a specific object in view. To remedy this e%il, gar- 
deners should first make a correct plan of the border, parterre, or plot, of 
whate?er kind It may be, that is to be planted ; and then having determined 
the mode of arrangement most proper, and selected the names of plants to 
effect it, from the proper catalogues, the situation of every plant and its 
name should be determined on the plan. This done, all these points should 
be correctly transferred to the ground, and a pin or stake inserted at each, 
numbered in correspondence with a list of the sorts. The plants being 
procured, should then be distributed and planted according to these stakes 
and numbers ; and the stakes should be allowed to remain for a year or two, 
to make certain as to the sort to be replaced there, in the case of death or 
accident. If ever this branch of gardening should attain a high degree of 
perfection in Britain, it will probably be deemed as necessary to call in a pro- 
fessor to direct the arrangement of flowers and shrubs in parterres and 
shrubberies, as it is now to require his aid in arranging the ground-plan." 
We do not know what mode has been adopted in this instance, but the effect 
here is certainly in the highest degree beautiftil. Amongst the shrubs most 
worthy of note, we observed a JIfaAoiiui aequifoUmm six feet high; its kindred, 
the Berberii duUUf four feet high ; both being large bushes in a very thriving 
state. The finest plant here, appears to be the Gorrya elUptiea^ about four 
feet high ; a shrub, according to LIndley, hitherto seen only from three to 
four feet in height, but which will probably grow much higher. It is a true 
evergreen, discovered by Douglass in 1828, having flowered for the first time 
in the Horticultural Society's garden in 1894. As this plant appears to have 
been the only one pointed out to us In this county, and as botanists look upon 
it as an important individual, we annex lindley's description of it, as quoted 
by Loudon in his Arbwetum Briiamuaim. ^* Thu plant," says Dr. Lindley, 
** is probably the greatest botanical curiouty sent home by Douglass ; for it 
appears to represent a ni^tural order altogether distinct from any previously 
knovm, and connecting certain well-known natural orders in an unexpected 
and satisfactory manner. In its amentaceous Inflorescence, Imperfect flowers, 
superior calyx, and mode of germination, Gmrya is very similar to CapmlifenB^ 
from which it differs most essentially in its wood without concentric circles or 
dotted vessels, its opposite exstipulate leaves, simple fruit, and minute embryo 
lying in a great mass of albumen. The latter characters bring it near P^- 
Toctm and their allies, especially CMorunMcw, with vrhich its loneless wood 
(for Chloranthus has no annual zones), simple fruit, and opposite leaves, also 
agree ; but the stipules of ChlormUkea, together with its achlamydeous bi- 
sexual flowers, and articulated stems, distinctly separate that order.'' " Only 
the male plant," Mr. Loudon observes, ** is in this country. When in flower 
(which it is from December till April)| the plant has a most striking and 
graceful appearance, from its slender pendulous catkins, many of which are 
eight inches to a foot in length. It was at first grown in peat, but appears 
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to prefer a loamy soil. It Is readily Inereaied by layers ; and by cattiogf in 
sand under a hand glass. Plants In Fulham nursery, In 18S7, were 21«. 
each." Turning to the more tender tribes, we find here an extensive col- 
lection of Camellias, plants which are the delight of the fiorist, and which are 
generally admitted to be eminently beautiful. Of all colours, of the most ele- 
gant forms, with perennial shinlog verdure, there is perhaps no race of plsnts 
that so much claims a comparison with the standard flower of England. 
There is a selection here of the finest sorts, and when in blossom they form 
'* a scene to wonder at." In the conservatory, adjoining the hall, is a collec- 
tion of all the best geraniums and calceolarias ; the latter consisting of an 
endless variety of seedlings. Turning again to the loftier and more impe- 
rishable objects which rise upon this seat, we find some oaks and elms of a 
majestic stature, and Inheriting many of the properties of fine timber-trees. 
The chief of these are in the pleasure-ground, and of the oak species : one 
Is thirteen feet ten inches, and another is twenty feet, in circumference, both 
being furnished with ample canopies of verdure. Near to Middleton Mount, 
an ancient place, not unnoticed in history, are several magnificent trees of 
the elm species. The only other feature here worthy of mention, is in the 
kitchen-garden, and that is, its general eacellence. The Jlllmg mp of this 
place consbts as usual of culinary vegetables ; but the great perfection to 
which they are brought deserves remark : they are such as a gardener would 
wish who Is heartily desirous of getting at the best way of cultivating the«e 
things. 

North Rnneton, the seat of Daniel Oumey, Esq., is one of those exceed- 
ingly elegant places, which, although not abounding In large trees, is remark- 
able for the neatness and propriety which prevail throughout. The humble 
green-sward, so justly the pride of England, Is here in its perfection, and Its 
embellishments are scattered vrith a judicious hand. In short, amidst the 
various materials vrfaich compose this picture, the eye of taste is at once 
reconciled ; a thing which we can but rarely state with regard to our county 
seats. Not so, hovrever, with the building here : we think it Is somewhat 
confused, and that, though almost perfect, it cannot be referred to any re- 
cognised style. At the same time, we must state that our taste and judg- 
ment are wholly Incompetent to the task of criticising architectaral works. 
The finest tree here is a weeping ash, which is a tree indeed. It is unques- 
tionably the finest specimen of the kind we ever beheld ; and the only regret 
is, that the graft was not inserted on a stock sixty or seventy feet from the 
ground. It grows near to a pond, the tips of its branches reaching to the 
surface of the water, where of coarse its growth is stopped In that direction: 
the circumference of the space over which the branches extend Is eighteen 
yards; and it is altogether one of the most singular and striking objects of the 
tree kind In the county. One feature, in particular, we must record here— the 
elegantly-constructed gates : a feature, too, which, in this particular district 
of the county, b generally at variance with surrounding objects. The making 
of a good gate, as regards its figure, b by no means a vague and Indefinite 
exertion of fancy, as some imagine, but a work strictly and truly to be 
accounted for; and that, too, with reference to the chief object in every 
seat — the mansion with its outworks. As a whole, this Is an admirable place, 
and we only regret that our <' Summary " will not allow us to pursue and 
elaborate some traits of beauty almost entirely belonging to It. However, 
[No. XV.] 2 ¥ 
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we shall have another opportunity, we trust, of dilating upon this and tvcb 
other interesting spots. 

In everything regarding planting and trees, Lynn seems to be behind the 
age. Here we have few or no trees waving high over its bnildings. That 
refreshing sight, so agreeable to the wayworn traveller, is denied to ns ; and 
instead of its rejoicing amidst the irregular though grand masses of verdare, 
snch as some of our tovnns boast of, this place presents ns generally with the 
uninteresting spectacle of a newly- built city. In its morning, mid-day, and 
evening scenes it consequently presents a ^' weary" picture, as if its verdure 
and freshness had been dried up. What a contrast to all this would its nu- 
merous turrets and steeples, amidst the like airy heads of trees, gilded by 
the rays of the sun, present to us 1 But the question is useless. Its sylvan 
honours are to be enjoyed, if at all, by future generations. Maturing time 
may cast over it, and we trust It ¥rill, objects which will enliven and relieve 
it from its present forsaken aspect. Opposed to this is the statement of 
Stothard, who says " Lynn is a picturesque old town ; the gate at which I 
entered Is not only a piece of very good castle architecture, but extremely 
sharp and perfect." In our opinion, the only feature worthy of notice is the 
New Walk, an avenue composed chiefly of limes, beeches, and horse chest- 
nuts, lofty and embowering trees, forming a promenade of great beauty, and, 
in summer-time especially, a cool and shady retreat. ^* The long-drawn aisle" 
formed by the bonghs above, and terminated so appropriately by the building 
at its extremity, is a very captivating picture. ' Towards the right, on a 
slight mound, stand seven lofty elms, called <* The Seven Sisters," possessing 
many of the points of well-grown trees. On the left, again, is an elegant 
and singular building, called *'The Chapel of Our Lady on the Mount," or, 
<< The Red Mount," the bricks with which it is built being of that colour* 
Around this chapel the grounds are laid out in a very ornamental manner, 
and they contain some patriarchal elms of a large size. The walk, which 
almost environs the town, and which appears to be formed on the basis of 
the ancient walls, continues throughout to be skirted with verdure, and, io 
many instances, with trees of a respectable size, affording altogether a moat 
agreeable promenade. A few lofty trees and ornamental shrubs are to be 
seen rising around the residence of Robt. Whincop, Esq. ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Austin Street and St. Nicholas' Chapel, where there are some 
good horse chestnuts and sycamores, a sufficiency of lively green is mingled 
with the buildings ; but, as we have stated, the place, generally, is of a melan- 
choly caste. Exceptions may be found perhaps in the Burial-ground, which 
contains many young trees, and in St. Margaret's churchyard which is likewise 
beautified with verdure. This town is singularly deficient in suburban resi- 
dences of any note, the most of the bankers and principal merchants having 
their seats at a few miles distance in the country. 

The stirring town of Wisbech, though possessed of few trees of conse- 
quence, has some gardens which claim our attention. For all horticultural 
products, and especially for the section of floriculture, the inhabitants display 
great taste, as is evinced by their periodical shows of plants. At the vicarage, 
the residence of the Rev. H. Fardell, is a very handsome ash-tree, the finest 
specimen in the town. This place is likewise noted for its assemblage of 
plants. The other gardens here, are those of Messrs. Peckover, Ward, 
Boucher, and Leach, the last having been planted and improved under the 
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direction of S. Oirdlestone, Esq. In tlie Disiienteni' Borial-groond is a 
splendid display of shrubs and flowers, all very happily disposed, and re- 
flecting great credit on its proprietors. 

In Walsoken is the garden of Mr. Rd. Bycroft, aptly called « Paradise ;" 
a spot so very rich in floral treasures as to fill the snrroanding air with ito 
sweetness. There are few exotics here, and they are not needed, the 
selection being of the choicest plants salted to a British climate. It is par- 
ticularly worthy of remark, that at all periods in the summer months there is 
cast over this spot a profusion of bloom. Notwithstanding the remarkable 
evanescence of the objects which fill this parterre, many of the florets 
perishing in a day, there is a brilliant rotation kept np, which has gained for 
it the title of the fairest spot in Marshland. The chief ligneous plants here 
are roses, honeysuckles, and althttas. 

A few noble trees stand around Beanpre Hall, the ancient mansion of the 
Rev. W. 6. Townley, in Outwell. 

Watlington Hall, a beantiful and picturesque seat surrounded with some of 
the richest land in England, boasts of many large trees ; but we have been 
unable to procure their dimensions. 

In South Runcton is the elegant residence of Mr. Wm. Cambridge. There 
are some fine ash-trees here, both of the common and weeping varieties ; 
and the surrounding grounds, which have been greatly improved by the 
proprietor, are of a park-like character. 

Stow Hall, the seat of Sir Thomas Hare, is approached by a magnificent 
avenue of oaks and elms ; and throughout this place are numerous trees of 
great magnitude. One of the finest oaks stands on the Downham road, — 
a bold, well-balanced tree. The collection of ornamental shrubs is very 
complete, and contains several of unusual size. These gardens have been 
long celebrated for their melons, the culture of which is detailed in the Her- 
tiadiural TnmittCii&iUf vol. iv. p. 187. 

Equally grand are the trees in the park of Wallington, the property, we 
are informed, of Sir Robert Peel. The hawthorns, in particular, are of a 
venerable age ; and the oaks, near to the Downham road, are majestic. It 
is to be regretted that the two last seats have no regular occupants. 

Downham is beautifully situated eastward of the Ouse, and commands an 
extensive prospect over the fens. Its gardens are few and unimportant. 
The nursery-grounds of Mr. Harrison, so well known in the floricultural 
world, are stocked with ornamental shrubs and flowers, and have no doubt 
contributed to that display of elegant plants so observable in the netgh- 
bourliood. 

In front of Crow Hall are four magnificent Western planes, and several 
umbrageous lime-trees ; and on the other side of the mansion is a Scotch 
•pine, ten feet and ten inches in circumference. An oak is sixteen feet in 
dreuraference ; and in the neighbourhood of the pond are some noble trees 
of the Scotch pine and of the plane. In the shrubbery is an arborvitse 
(Th^a wientmUi) three feet in circumference, the largest we have yet 
observed in this county. Here, the trees are generally of an unusual size. 

Ryston House, the seat of £. R. Pratt, Esq., is pleasantly situated in the 
midst of a spacious park, thickly studded with ancient trees, and may well 
rank with some of the finest demesnes in this county. The surface of the 
park is considerably diversified ; and about a quarter of a mile from the 
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nansion is the charch* beantlAilly adorned with thnilia, and adding a moal 
agreeable feature to the landscape. On the left-hand side of the ap|vroach« 
road, is an ash-tree seventy feet high, measuring at the base fourteen feet in 
circumference. An oak on the right, not far from the hail, is twenty feet alx 
Inches in circumference ; its stem is twelve feet high, and its head is \mM 
and wide spreading. Bnt the chief object at this seat Is a magnificent ruin, 
called '* Kett's Oak," standing in front of a cottager's garden, in a solitary 
sequestered spot, about a quarter of a mile from the hail. Unlike the most 
of our old oaks, it bears no marlcs of having been at any time pollarded ; for 
it yet rejoices in a migestic head of boughs, bearing a just proportion !• 
the immense slie of its trunk. It h highly grotesque in its outline, and we 
have seldom indeed seen a tree with so much of the fearful in its character. 
Tradition asserts that on this tree Kett hanged no fewer than six of Ata rebtUi 
and the cottager, opposite to whose house It stands, assured us that Mr. Pratt, 
the proprietor, has some records to show that there is ample troth In the 
disgusting association* Unfortunately for ns, Mr. Pratt is on the Continent at 
present, else we should have ascertained on what grounds this statement was 
made. We may mention, however, that in a oomroonication we had from the 
proprietor some months since, he says, '* I have on my estate a very curious 
old oak, called '' Kett's Oak " in the Map of the Fens, made in the time of 
King Charles II." ; which shows that the same idea had been retained with 
regard to this tree about two centuries since* We are aware it is generally 
thought that in his reMitaM character Kett never vblted this part of the 
oounty ; bnt we are inclined to believe that tradition, in this Instance, speaks 
truly. The circumference of this tree at the base is forty-five feet, and at 
two feet from the ground, twenty-nine feet and ^^% indies. 

In Stoke Ferry, the principal garden is that of James Bradfield, Esq. : It 
contains some good specimens of the mulberry and acacia. 

In the hamlet of Whittington, is the garden of Samuel Taylor, Esq., one 
of the loveliest spots we have anywhere beheld. It lies high, and, till its 
present proprietor commenced improving it, vras an indifferent piece of Und. 
It is now, however, '*set in order," and contains certain vegetable cuilosities 
not to be found elsewhere. One of the most remarkable Is a eoilection of 
apple-trees, raised from seeds Imported fVom America, and sown in ISSS ; 
among which, we doubt not, will be found some esoellent sorts. Many of 
lihem, at least, have all the appearances of tme apple-trees, their leaves 
being large and downy, and the branches thornless. Gerard enumerates 
seven, and Parkinson about fifty -seven; bnt now, In the garden of the 
HorticoUaral Society at Chiswick, there are about 1500 distinct varietiea 1 
Plants of the MtUMui UueoMlha maiw^ a gigantic clover from Bokhara, attain 
here the height of eight or nine feet. Amongst the trees and ahruba, wu 
observed specimens of the Caialpa i^nngafoUm^ Canadian poplars, QuenmM 
lUx, and golden -barked ash (Froxmiia exceUiar miria)^ a plant which Is very 
conspicuous during the winter months. Tlie rockwork set around the house, 
and covered with plants, is in good taste ; and indeed the same remark will 
apply to everything within this sweet little spot. 

Few places In Norfolk, or even in England, present ns with more that is 
truly delightful, than may be found in the little village of Northwold. Its 
gardens are very numerous, and Its trees, which are chiefly of the wafasot, ere 
remarkable for their siso and beauty. In a piece of groond adjeiniag the 
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garden of Mr, Symonds, and belonging to W. Newton, Esq. of Methwold, Is 
B walnot-tree which Is fifteen feet foar inches in clrcamference at the basOi 
one of the most magnificent trees of the sort in the county. The garden of 
Mr. Jonas Walpole is very neatly kept, and in front of his hoase, trained to 
the wall, are scTeral thriving plants of the jasmine. In the grounds of John 
Carter, Esq. are some fine poplars and beeches. Mrs. Harvey's residence Is 
made green and cheerful with luxuriant plants of the Virginian creeper 
{AmpeUpw hed€nuea)t and we are informed that the garden contains a fine 
collection of flowers. In the churchyard, and in the grounds adjoining, are 
many venerable trees, chiefly of the lime and walnut species; and the church 
itself, now undergoing repair, is one of the most Interesting edifices in the 
east of England. The garden of the Rev. C. M. R. Norman forms a model 
of an English parterre. It is all that can be wished for. It excels not only 
in one or two respects, but in all ; for it is equally perfect whether we regard 
its flowers, its shmbs, or the grandeur of some of its arborescent objects. Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed upon the gardener : his enthusiasm appears 
to have taken the proper direction, and we hesitate not to say that many who 
fancy themselves perfect In their profession, might learn of him much that 
would be of use to them. Let all such, then, try and get permission to look 
at this place. Beside the piece of water, is a deciduous cypress thirty feet 
high, and a very handsome Western plane. Here is a long range of North 
American plants, chiefly of the rhododendron, kaloiia, and azalea ; shmbs 
which have justly become the pride of European gardens, as they always 
have been of their native habitats. We can fancy what a spectacle of beanty 
such plants must display during several of the summer months. 

A little way out of Northwold, and in the direction of Mundford, is an 
ash by the road-side with a stem thirty feet high, one of the finest trees in 
the neighbourhood. 

Cranwich Hall, the seat of the Rev. Y. E. Eyre, is surrounded with many 
good trees, though they are principally young. The church in the park, clad 
with Ivy, Is a very agreeable feature. 

Lynford Hall, the seat of Sir Richard Sutton, Bart., is celebrated for Its 
noble and extensive plantations. Its oalu and elms are of a magnificent 
description ; but Its chief trees are of the silver fir, which so overtop the 
woods that they may be recognised at a great distance. 

Bnckenham Hall, the seat of the Hon. Francis Baring, strange to be told, 
has no trees of consequence, at least so the gardener Informed us. The 
gardens are indifferent, and the approaches thereto, and to the hall, deso« 

lations. 

Merton, the seat of Lord Walsingham, Is generally admitted to be one of 
the noblest demesnes in this county. The hall is a fine brick building In the 
Elisabethan style, erected in the beginning of the seventeenth century, facing 
the north, and having in front a singularly curious gateway. Tourists tell us 
that. In the mansion is a chimney-piece bearing the date of 1613, and that 
there are three rooms hung with tapestry still In good preservation ; that a 
curious oak chest, too, is preserved in the gallery, with the initials H. R. 
surmounted by a crown, supposed to have belonged to Henry YIII., who, in 
1610, made a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Walsingham, barefooted, and carried 
with hUn a rich necklace as a present. From all these things, however, so 
highly interesting in their way, we turn to the contemplation of the ancient 
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IWing memorials, so pictoresqnely stadded aronnd this Tenerable pile. Thes^ 
are many; and, if anttqaity is to be honoured, worthy of particular record. 
What changeful years they have witnessed — ^what tempests they have braved 
— we know not but by the usual records of time now so thick upon them. And, 
still, some of them, we think, may yet live for centuries : slowly they assumed 
their power, and they seem equally slow to part with it. This noble l>eariog 
up against the inroads of decay is very remari^able in one of the specimens, 
and appears rather to belong to a second life than to the declining efforts of 
the first. They are all remarkable pictures of beauty, strength, and dignity 
combined — this combination, too, verging upon that state of decline which 
is so striking In an oak, and which no other species of tree displays in an 
equal degree. A very handsome wide-spreading lime-tree stands at a short 
distance north from the hall, seventy -five feet high, and, at one foot from the 
ground, eighteen feet in circumference ; the diameter of the space over 
which the branches extend is seventy-five feet, and there are branches which 
would extend forty feet from the stem of the tree, but they turn up and 
grow perpendicularly outside the other branches. South-west of the house 
is an oak, which, at the surface of the ground, is sixty-three feet and two 
inches ; at one foot high it is forty-six feet and one inch, and at two feet, 
thirty-two feet and four inches, in circumference. It is sixty-four feet high, 
and its trunk is eighteen feet and eight inches to the fork of the branches. 
In a different part of the park is another of the same species, which, at one 
foot from the ground, is twenty-eight feet, and, at ^we, feet, twenty-three 
feet, in circumference. A third, which is likewise an oak, is, at one foot 
from the ground, seventeen feet in circumference ; and we are informed that 
throughout the woods many specimens might be selected of a similar site. 
One of these we observed with a beautiful plain stem to the height of twenty- 
three feet, forming an admirable tree, with a fine large head. Though it is 
by far the most important, the oak tribe is not the only section of trees con- 
taining remarkable specimens. The Scotch pines here are of a noble growth, 
one of which we measured which was ten feet seven inches in circumference, 
having a branchless trunk, almost of the same size, to the height of fifty feet. 
The evergreen holly is likewise of an unusual size and height ; and there are 
several trees of the spruce fir one hundred feet high and proportlonably 
thick at the base. We are aware that the importance of this seat claims a 
more lengthened notice at our hands, but our limited space prevents us at 
present from pursuing the subject farther. We shall have great pleasure, 
however, in referring again to this place, and to others of a similar stamp, in 
our second volume, that is, if the sale of the present one should justify our 
continuing these notices. 

In Watton we have no trees or gardens worthy of record. '^ Between this 
town and Merton," says Blomefield, '* lies Wayland Wood, commonly called 
Wailing Wood, from a tradition of two infants having been murdered by 
their uncle in this place, of which the ballad or old song Of the Two Children 
in the Wood is said to be made.'' 

The same writer observes, that, " on Caston Common there is a tree grown 
in a very unusual manner ; it was first a large vrillow, on the head or tod of 
which an acorn, the key of an ash, an elder berry, and a hazel nut, were 
lodged, (probably carried thither by the birds,) all of which took root In the 
dirt and rotten part of the tod, and so run downwards till they reached the 
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earth and rooted in it, and continned growing till they split the body of the 
willow open, and to the first roots, which run from the tod to the earth, are 
become a tree, and the outward riod of the willow being standing, there are 
five sorts of trees conjoined, viz. an oak, an ash, a willow, a haxle, and an 
elder ! " We heard nothing of this tree whilst in the village of Caston, and 
are inclined to believe that it never existed as related. 

Around Shropham Hall, the seat of Henry D*Esterre Hemswortb, Esq., 
are some grand old trees. Almost at the entrance is a magnificent lime-tree 
thirteen feet in circumference and seventy feet high. An oak, not far distant, 
is twenty-one feet in circumference, being one of the largest sound trees we 
have yet recorded. Another, in a different direction, clasped with an iron 
hoop, is fifteen feet in circumference ; and there are generally many of fine 
proportions. There is a clump of Scotch pines here containing trees of great 
size and beauty. The flower-garden scenery around the hall is very pleasing; 
and altogether it may be recorded as a judiciously laid out seat, for though 
the road runs through the grounds it is so concealed that it breaks not the 
sweep of the lawn. 

Croxton has its ^* high trees," as they are called, which may be seen at a 
distance of many miles from several points in the surrounding champaign 
country. 

Next is Thetford. This ancient and princely little town, bearing so many 
relics of its former architectural greatness, is not without a corresponding 
show of interesting arborescent objects. These rise generally by the side of 
the river, the course of which might be almost traced by the lofty green 
plumes which on each side border it. As the most of our readers are aware, 
this borough is of extreme antiquity. During the Saxon era it was the capital 
of the kingdom of East Anglia, and from the year 1070 till 1006 the see of the 
bishoprick of Norfolk. Of this, its ancient character, it to this day retains the 
most ample evidence. Viewed from the top of the hill or mount, the town 
has a very picturesque appearance ; and in summer-time, when the trees are 
clad with leaves, no spot can afford a more pleasing nnd enlivening prospect. 
Tourists and topographers have done no justice to this borough, for it is one 
of the most charming country towns in England; and to the antiquary in par- 
ticular, its <' forsaken places" are such as will long detain his steps. In all 
that relates to our calling it is abundantly furnished, as the few following notes 
will show. Alongside the river, near to the Town bridge, are two Lombardy 
poplars, each twelve feet three inches in circumference. Near to this is the 
residence of Mr. Henry Brown, surrounded by some lofty elms : against the 
honse are jasmine plants, and the place is in general arranged with con- 
siderable taste. Opposite the poplars alluded to, is a line of handsome 
Western planes, enjoying the soil and situation they most delight in : these 
trees are highly ornamental. The river in this quarter is beautifully lined 
with trees ; but still more might be done here to render the promenade 
more attractive. Adjoining the house of Mr. Fuller, of Beachamwell, are 
some ancient-looking walnuts, and in the garden are some venerable elder- 
trees. In the grounds of William Clarke, Esq. is a wide-spreading regular 
growing walnut-tree, twelve feet and seven inches in circumference, whilst 
the diameter of the space which its branches cover is twenty- three yards. 
This b the finest tree of the sort in the neighbourhood. Nearer to the 
house is a very curious mulberry, which the most apathetic would look npon 
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with admiratioD : it Is of a great ticef and actoally torn to ptoses by Md age. 
Bowers and walks are formed under its iMiughs, which extend so as to otci^ 
spread a surface of sixty yards* or thereabouts, in circumference. One |Mirt 
of it is quite dead ; but its principal l>ouglis throw out vigorous foliage, and 
it yet bnears fruit In abundance. This object is not unappreciated by Its 
proprietor, for it is carefully clasped with iron bands, llie date of the 
planting of this tree may be referred, with every other similar spedroen, to the 
year 1609, when James I. pot forth his edict for introducing the culture of 
silkworms into Britain, and, consequently, the planting of mulberries. It la 
not altogether improbable that he personally recommended tiie planting of 
this identical tree and others in the town ; for it is a well-known fact that 
Jiis silkworms and mulberries was one of his favourite crotchets for several 
years, and that about this time, during the hunting season, be spent a few 
months annually in this ancient borough.* The churches here are bean- 
tifttlly surrounded with trees. At the entrance to St. Cothbert's is a hand- 
some plant of the mountain ash. Around St. Mary's Is a goodly array 
of elms, poplars, and sycamores, though none of them are of an extra- 
ordinary dxe. In the garden of James Cole, Esq., King's House, are two 
magnificent horse chestnuts. The grounds of the Rev. Robert Ward are 
distinguished for containing four of the loftiest Lombardy poplars In the 
town : there are other trees of considerable siae here. An evergreen oak, 
in the garden of Mr. Gamer Oill, is five feet and three Inches In circumfe- 
rence ; an acacia, ^we feet and eight inches ; and, nearer to the river, there 
are several trees, Including the Wych elm, plane, oak, and horse chestnnt, 
of a fine description. This garden excels, too, In its collection of shrubs 
and flowers, and in the neatness and order which prevail throughout. Bnt 
the trees for which this town will now becom^ celebrated (for before few 
knew that it contained such ornaments) are of the Western plane {Plmiamu 
OecidetUaU§)y growing In the gardens of the Rev. William Collett and Henry 
Rogers, Esq. These remarkable trees outstrip all we have ever witnessed of 
this species, and we have little hesitation In pronouncing them to be the finest 
of the sort In England. For the sake of the general reader we shall describe 
the appearance, &c of the species, and, whilst so doing, we cannot do better 
than keep the present ones in view. In Britain, the Western plane attains to 
the height of seventy or eighty feet. The leaves are large, thin, five-angled, 
lobed, yet not so deeply cut as those of the Oriental species, soft to the touch, 
having a certain downiness l>eneath. The petioles are of a reddish colour, 
whilst those of the Eastern tree are green ; the fruit, too, Is much smoother 
than that of the latter. Its bark scales off in large pieces, leaving the re- 
maining surface of a light ash colour; bnt this, we think, is most observable 
In trees about thirty years old, or in the upper branches of such as have 
arrived at maturity. In common with the other, its young spray proceeds In 
a aig-aag direction, filling op every space with verdure ; but this denseness is 
generally confined to the branches, so that it is not altogether deficient In 
exhibiting some of those masses of light and shade so characteristic of the 
oak and elm. Though a vigorous growing tree, it Is easily Injured ; and in 
most seasons during the cold winds of May it has a scorched appearance. 
As the steady summer-weather comes on, it revives, and gradually furnishes 

* James was the flrtt to icnd lilkiromu and mnlberriet to Tirsinla. Tn Britain be offered 
die latter at two IkrtUnp each. 
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itnelf with that rich garb of green for which it has become so celebrated. As 
a park ornament, even in this country, there are few to rival it, and if we 
trace it to its native habitats alongside the Ohio, we behold in it one of the 
grandest objects in the vegetable world — '* «» temple de verdure surmonti 
d'lm dbme prSi d toucher les nue$,*' Its shade is very grateful, and on this 
accoont it has been highly prized in every quarter of the world where it 
thrives. The reader will recollect that its sister plant (P. orienialis), to which 
it bears the closest resemblance, was honoured above all others by the princes 
and sages of antiquity. — (See p. 99.) Such, then, is the character of the trees 
which grow here, remarkable alike for their size, height, shade, and beauty 
of foliage. The measurements of those in Mr. Collett's garden are as nnder. 
At the surface of the ground one is twenty feet in circumference, and at four 
feet high, fourteen feet in circumference ; its stem before it begins to ramify 
is twenty-five feet high. Another is seventeen feet and four inches at the 
base, and sixteen feet in circumference at one foot from the ground. The 
others, though scarcely so large, form equally graceful trees; and at a little 
distance it would be difficult to point out the most noble individual of the 
series. The other specimen, in the garden of Mr. Rogers, stands hard by, 
enjoying the same soil and situation, viz., that of a deep, free, moist loam on 
the bank of the river. Though so close to the water, the soil is by no means 
wet, and we are almost certain that the superiority of this and the other trees 
adjoining it is to be attributed to the favourable locality which they occupy. 
However, this one is full of majesty and grace, and beautifully '* girt in its 
gandie green.'' At the base the stem is twenty-two feet and four inches in 
circumference, and at a foot from the ground it is eighteen feet and eight 
inches in circumference. The trunk to the first branch is twenty -three feet ; 
the extreme height of the tree is about eighty feet ; and the space over which 
the branches spread is twenty-eight yards in diameter. Its age, we are 
informed, is within a year or two of a century. As a fine structure it has few 
or no rivals ; and when we consider that it occupies the best possible sitaation 
as a park ornament, its value is considerably enhanced. This tree is by no 
means fitted to decorate exposed situations, as is thought by some who have 
planted it indiscriminately around Thetford — not even the more distant parts 
of park scenery ; but strictly to adorn home scenes near to our residences, or 
such other spots as are completely nnder the dominion of art. Need we 
refer in proof of this to the picture it presents when we find it unequally 
classed with the hardy elm or the roughened and contorted figure of the oak? 
The first luxuriantly robed, indeed, yet of a tender-like texture, and the 
others clad with firm indurated leaves, to which the stormiest seasons are 
innocuous. British skies, winds, and storms test the character of trees; and if 
we find this individual when abroad shrivelled and blackened, even in May, 
our course surely is to take it home and nurse it beside our dwellings. In this 
garden is another tree of the Western plane, with a very handsome stem and 
lof^ head, but in size it is inferior to the ether. On the lawn near to the 
house is a wide -spreading Portugal laurel. Around the Place Farm, a mass 
of old buildings on the outskirts of the town, are several magnificent black 
poplars proving that at one time this spot had been of greater note. As 
Leigh Hunt has observed with regard to London, there is scarcely a street or 
alley in Thetford from which an abundance of trees or verdure may not be 
descried. Many, no doubt, are the fine trees in this town which we have 
[No. XV.] 2 2 
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omitted ; we have, however, stated enough to awaken attention to the snbject, 
and we trast that notlcei of what remain will be commnnicated to ua through 
the nanal channel. 

Weetlng Hall, tlie teat of J. J. Aogenteio, Esq., is a large and handsome 
mansion, sorronnded by an extensive park, which contains many trees of a 
considerable siae. Its greatest ornaments are of the black poplar. The 
gardens here are extensive, and the entire place reflects the highest credit on 
the management of Mr. Carr. 

At KUverstone Lodge, the seat of John Wright, Esq., is, or was, an oak 
possessing considerable claims to antiquity. The " Annals*' of this tret ar» 
recorded, we are infonned, in « poem published in 1836. 

Shadwell Lodge is the seat of Sir John Buxton, Bart The grounds art 
not open to strangers, but, according to the gatekeeper's acconnt, the treea 
here are not interesting. 

At West Harling, says Evelyn, who liad it from Sir Thomas Browne, of 
Norwich, is a poplar*tree at Sir William Oandie's gate here, not much inferior 
to the linden-tree grown at Deopham. It was blown down about llf/9Q. 

Riddlesworth Hail Is pleasantly situated in an extensive park, which is 
beautiiully varied with vegetatbn. Its chief trees are of the oak, elm, and 
cedar : one of the last stands in front of the iiall and is of liandsome cha- 
racter. A little beyond this seat, on the Diss road, is a black poplar, fifteen 
feet in circumference at one foot from the gronnd. 

Tlmugh out of Norfolk, we cannot refrain from mentioning thft in Tbei- 
netbam, Suffolk, in the garden of Mrs. Bennett is the hamdsomest evergreen 
oak in the East of Eogland. At the base it is fifteen feet in circumference, 
and at four feet, ten feet and six inches in circumference. Its stem is fifteen 
feet high and its extreme height is sixty feet. 

Amongst the ** three wonders " which once distinguished South Lopham, 
was a tree grown in tiia form of a stile, for which it was long used in a fioot* 
path across some fields. 

Qoiddenham, the seat of the Earl of Albemarle, is one of tlie finest placet 
In this cofinty. Excepting those of the beech, its trees are not so grand at 
might have been expected in such an ancient demesne. The park, too, 
though extensive* and undulating, is unfortunately diminished in effect by 
having, as it would seem, a belt of trees surrounding its extremitief so faith- 
fnlly, that its extent Is at once recognised and all idea of boundlessness of 
range destroyed. The church stands in a sweet secluded spot a^ioining the 
park : one end of it is clad vrith ivy, and the chorehyanl la picturesquely girt 
with trees. Tbe gardens here are of an okl«fashk»ned description, and art 
looked to more for their use than ornament. 

Tlie only gardens in East Harling worthy of note, are those of Robert 
Everett, Esq., and Mr. Atmore ; that of the former being particnlarly well 
kept. 

In Wuifarthing Is the celebrated old oak. This remarkable tree, so long 
tbe pride of the county, stands in a piece of garden gronnd adjoining the Lodge 
farm-house, fiqd is invested vrith all the characteristics of a grand old rein. 
Its sise is extraordinary ; and, perhaps, in examining it, the only feature which 
in a painter's eye would be found deficient. Is the rough and gnarled workings 
so common in the oak tribe. Time has swept all these away ; and unless oo 
one tide, where there is a strip of entire bark surmounted by a bough yet 
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gro€n and flourishing, the body of this tree presents ft somewhat smooUiened 
sarfiMse, less lioM and striking than we nsually And in svch objects. This, no 
donbt, is the effect of extreme old age. Notwitlistanding the loss of all its 
booghs, its head, which is splintered into severd parts, is highly plctoresqae ; 
and at erentide its singular frame is sud to be somewhat startling. The 
villagers, naturally enough, speculate an to the noble sight it must have pre- 
sented in the days of its proBperity, ere it had begun to cast off its inmieiise 
burden of boughs and spray. Though '* none living can say aught about its 
age," or recollect its form to have been very different from what it now is, we 
judge from its present appearance that it had never been a pollard, but a 
noble spreading tree with enormous arms. Of its history nothing is known. 
We have no recollection of its being mentioned by Evelyn, thongh it Is well 
known that Sir Thomas Browne communicated to that author several notices 
of remarkable trees in Norfolk. Blomefleld passes over it in silence ; and 
from what we have been able to learn, it appears to have attracted but little 
attention till about fifty years siaoe. Hence, for % long tbne it was exposed 
to the depredations l)Oth of man and beast. Sheep and cattle, some say to 
the number of three^and -twenty, regularly took shelter in it, amusing them- 
selves all the while in biting and frittering away the outer rind ! Even now 
it is but Indifferently protected, and we fear the props set around it are not 
snfficient to support it during a severe storm. Notwitlistanding its being 
highly priied by its proprietor, the Earl of Albemarle, there is no proper 
road to it from the village of Winfarthing, the pathway being intersected by a 
series of stiles. It Is, besides, to be regretted, now that it cannot be seen 
amidst rough uncultured scenes, that no effort has been made to clear a suffi- 
cient space aromid, for the purpose of being laid down with turf and occupied 
vrlth seats on wtdch visitors might sit. Some may object to the plan of having 
the ground in its vicinity carpeted with greensward and otherwise polished, 
as harmonising but indifferently with the grotesque and wild appearance of 
the tree ; but this idea, we think. Is without much foundation. Were it a sound 
tree in the prime of life, able to battle successfully vnth the elements, we 
should by all means leave It untouched, and allow every thing to remain about 
It in a forest-like character ; but when, in tlie evening of its days, so full of 
infirmity, it is not only right to prop it up and to throw atouad it artificial 
shelter, but to beautify, as much as we can, the spot where it stands. This 
tree has almost ceased to be a denizen of the forest ; it is tired of combating 
with the storms ; its posaession of the soil vrhlch it has held so long is, we 
fear, about to be relinquished : then why should not the spot receive, at our 
hands, the greater marks of respect ? The time was, during its protperiifff aa 
the villagers term it, when it had no need of props or any other aid or deeo* 
ratioa. As to the age of thit remarkable object we are very uncertain. 
Applying to it the rule of Be Candolle, South, Marsham and others, wlio cal- 
culate the antiquity of a tree by the sice of its trunk, we should have an age 
for it of about 1600 years, which by many vrill be thought extravagant. In 
Loudon's Arboritum Bri/imiiiciNn, we find a commnnicatmn on this subject 
from Samuel Taylor, Esq., of Wittington, in this county. **Of the age of 
the Wlnfaitiiiug Oak," he says, ** I regret to be unable to give any correct 
data. It is said to have been called the < Old Oak ' at the time of William 
the Conqueror, but upon what authority I could never learn. Nevertheless, 
the thing is not impossiUe, if tlie speculations of certain writers on the age 

2z2 
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of trees be at all correct. Mr. Soatb, In one of his letters to the Bath 
Society (vol. x.), calculates that an oak-tree forty-seven feet In circumference 
cannot be less than 1600 years old ; and Mr. Marsham calculates the Bentlpy 
oak, from its girting thirty-four feet, to be the same age. Now, an in- 
scription on a brass plate affixed to the Winfarthing oak gives us the following 
as its dimensions: — 'This oak, in circumference, at the extremity of the 
roots, is seventy feet; in the middle forty feet, 1820.' Now, I see no reason, 
if the size of the rind is to be any criterion of age, why the Winfarthing 
should not, at least, equal the Bentley oak; and if so, it would be upwards of 
700 years old at the Conquest ; an age which might very well justify its then 
title of the < Old Oak.' It is now a mere shell — a mighty ruin, bleached to 
a snowy white ; but it is magnificent in its decay ; and I do wonder much 
that Mr. Strutt should have omitted it in his otherwise satisfactory list of tree 
worthies. The only maik of vitality it exhibits is on the south side, where a 
narrow strip of bark sends forth the few branches shown in the drawing, 
which even now occasionally produce acorns. It is said to be very much 
altered of late ; but I own I did not think so when I saw it about a month 
ago (May, 1836) ; and ray acquaintance with the veteran is of more than 
forty years' standing ; an important portion of my life ; but a mere span of 
Us own." In size, this tree ranks next to the largest in England, the Cow- 
thorpe oaky in Yorkshire, being eight feet more in circumference at the base, 
though we believe that at a few feet from the ground, where trees are gene- 
rally girted, the present one is without a rival. *' The circle occupied by the 
Cowthorpe oak," says Professor Burnet, " where the bottom of its trunk meets 
the earth, exceeds the ground plot of that majestic column of which an oak 
is confessed to have been the prototype, viz. Smeaton's Eddystone Lighthouse. 
Sections of the trunk of the one would, at several heights, nearly agree with 
sections of the curved and cylindrical portions of the shaft of the other." 
These remarks will in a great measure apply to the tree under notice ; and, 
bearing in mind the ground plot occupied by the Winfarthing oak, the fol- 
lowing will be found to be still more applicable : ** With reference to the 
Cowthorpe oak," continues the same writer, *' I would merely observe that 
St. Bartholomew's chapel, In the hamlet of Kingsland, between London and 
Hackney, which beside the ordinary furniture of a place of religious worship, 
viz., desks for the minister and clerk, altar, staircase, stove, &c., has pews 
and seats for 120 persons (upwards of 100 have been in it at the same time ; 
and a few weeks ago, 1820, the author made one of a congregation therein 
assembled of nearly eighty, when the pews were by no means crowded, and 
plenty of room left vacant): still this chapel is nearly nine feet less in width 
and only seventeen inches more in length, than the ground plot of the Cow- 
thorpe oak. In fact, the tree occupies upwards of thirty square feet more 
ground than does the chapel ! " Strange and incredible as this may appear, our 
visit to Winfarthing has dispelled all doubt upon the subject. The dimensions 
of the ruin under notice are exactly as stated on the brass plate affixed to the 
tree, viz., seventy feet in circumference at the ground, and forty feet in the 
middle. It has been taken advantage of by some well-meaning individuals, 
wu presume, who to the plate have attached a box, where donations to the 
Bible Society may be deposited. It bears the following inscription : — 

** Yc who this venerable oak survey, 

Which stlU survives through inaoy n frtormy day, 
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Deposit here your mite, with willing hands. 

To spread in foreign tongues, through foreign lands. 

That sacred ▼olnme so divinely given. 

Whose pages teach tbe narrow way to heaven/' 

" O send oat thy light and thy tn\h,**—Kinff David, 

** May every sobject in my dominion possess a Bible, and be able to read It/' 

King Oeorge III. 

This, in fact, is no inscription to the oak ; we therefore annex an appro- 
priate address from Cowper, who had a keen sense of the beautifol in such 
objects : — 

*' Thon wert a bauble once, a cap and ball. 
Which babes might play with ; and tbe thievish Jay 
Seeliing her food, with ease might have purloined 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs. 

And all thy embryo vastness at a gulp. 

• ••••• 

Time made thee what tlioa wert— king of the woods! 
And time hath made thee what thou art — a cave 
For owls to roost in ! Once thy spreading boughs 
O'erhong the champaign, and the numerous flock 
Than graced it stood beneath that ample cope 

Uncrowded, yet safe-sheltered from the storm. 

• ••#•« 

Embowell'd now, and of thy ancient self 

Possessing nought but the scooped riodf that seems 

A huge throat calling to the clouds for drink. 

Which it would give in rivulets to thy roots : 

Thou lemptest none, but rather much forbid'st 

The feller's toil, which thon could'st ill requite. 

Yet is thy root sincere, sound as the rock : 

A quarry of stout spurs and knotted fangs. 

Which, crook'd into a thousand whimsies, clasp 

The stubborn soil, and hold thee still erect. 

Thine arms have left thee — winds have rent them off 

Long since ; and rovers of the forest wild 

With bow and shaft have burnt them. Some have left 

A splinter'd -stump, bleach 'd to a snowy white ; 

And some, memorial nbne where once they grew. 

Yet life still lingers in thee, and puts forth 

Proof not contemptible of what she can, 

Even where death predominates. The spring 

Finds thee not less alive to her sweet form 

Than yonder upstarts of the nclghbonring wood. 

So much thy Juniors, who their birth received 

Half a millenlnm since the date of thine." 

A correct idea of this tree will be had from the sabjoined etching of 
Mr. Ninhara; but we shonld advise all those who are anxious to see the 
original, to lose not many seasons before repairing to it. If to see the linden 
which grew by the lake of Coma was worth, as Landor says, a joarney of 
five hundred miles, surely v^e may risk the statement, that a sight of this 
tree will repay the trouble and inconvenience of travelling at least one hun- 
dred miles. 

Diss is beatifully situated on an eminence, having a large basin of water of 
about five acres on its south side. This is an unusual and highly picturesque 
feature. The steep banks of this lake are overlaid with gardens, forming a 
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delightiiil contrast with the expansive sheet of water below and the buiMin&s 
of the town above. The trees and gardens of this town are almost as nnme- 
roos and as pleasantly situated as those of Thetford, though it contains but 
few old specimens of the former. In the garden of Thos. E. Wallace, Esq. 
is a weeping willow seven feet in circumference. An old mulberry is here 
three feet six Inches, and a cedar of Lebanon six feet, in circumference. 
The grounds of the Rev. Thomas Mortis bear the stamp of an ancient 
secluded place. Here are lofty limes, beeches remarkably well grown and 
high, and a larch-tree six feet in circumference and about seven ty-five feet 
high. The best and most important garden is perhaps that of Mrs. Taylor, 
laid out vrith great taste, and abounding with good specimens of the cedar, 
weeping birch, walnut (one of which is very handsome), oak, and beech. 
Though it yet wears the air of a modern place, it forms a very delightful 
scene. In the extensive grounds of Mrs. Brown are the foUowiog : a walnut 
twelve feet in circumference ; another, ten feet two inches ; and two English 
elms, in the centre of the park, each sixteen feet in circumference. Pos- 
sessing so many advantages, this place might be rendered far more beautiful. 
The churchyard here contains a few lime*trees, some of whicli are of con- 
siderable size. Near to it, is the residence of Mrs. Westby, surrounded by 
a green wall of verdure to the height of fifty feet. On a strip of meadow 
land, by the road-side, belonging to T. Dyson, Esq., are two very fine Scotch 
pines, with bold characteristic heads. One of the best-kept road-side gardens 
is that of Mr. Ward, surgeon ; and in those which surround the Mere, that 
of Mr. Alger seems worthy of being distinguished* 

Scole is a sweet ancient>like village, and, for its size, has many elegant 
gardens. The vine-plants, trained to the houses, are such as are seldom 
surpassed in this climate : those against the front of the White Hart inn are 
particularly good. The chief display of flowers and shrubs is at Scole 
Lodge. 

Of Harleston we have little to record. Its trees are neither numerous nor 
remarkable for their size or age. Its finest gardens arc tliose of George 
Carthew, Esq. and Mr. Skipston ; that of the latter containing some thriving 
plants of the weeping willow and other elegant shrubs. In the grounds of 
William Norman, Esq. are some large and lofty elms, and several old yews. 
The grounds of Wm. Hazard, Esq., called The WUdernesB, are not without 
numerous noble specimens of the beech and lime ; and this spot is in general 
characterized by its profusion of sylvan objects. 

In the picturesque valley of Starston, in the grounds we are informed of 
the Rev. William P. Spencer, stand two remarkably fine specimens of the 
Lombardy poplar, each eighty feet high. This village is noted for its exten- 
sive and elegant residences. The finest gardens are those of the Venerable 
Archdeacon OUersbaw and M. Taylor, Esq. 

At Needham, is Oaken Hill, a fine old seat which, as its name implies, la 
garnished with venerable trees. 

At Pnlham St. Mary the Virgin, is the very neatly-kept garden of Mr. Jaa. 
Drane : it contains some fine red cedacs and other shrubs, and la disposed in 
an elegant manner. 

In the adjoining hundred we have, few or no treea of consequence* Ash- 
wdthorpe, however, had once an oak which, as verUubhf asserted, '* bore 
acorns both black and brown." The history of this tree is preserved in 
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** Th« Balad of Ashwelthorpe, made in Sir Tlioroat l^nivet** time/' and re- 
«priotcd in the Ncr/oUc TVwr, pnblished in 1820, by Jolin Stacy, Norwich. It 
nina thoa : — 



" Onee there lived a nun, 
Deny li tbey that eao* 

Who liberal wm to the poor ; 
I dare boldly say 
They ne'er were sent away 

Rmpty handed from his door. 

" When misers in holes crept. 
Then open honse he kept, 

Where many did retort- 
Some for love of good beer, 
And others for good cheer, 

And others for to make sport. 

" There was a gentleman 
From London city came 

The coantry for to sec, 
And all in the prime 
Of jovial Christmas time 

There merry for to be. 

" This Londoner did say, 

If the gentry vovid give way, 

That a trick to them he'd show ; 
That an acorn he wonkl set, 
If they wonid please to ha't. 

Which to a great tree should grow. 

*' The acorn he pnll'd oat. 
And show*d it all abont. 

In his hand then he took It again ; 
In the presence of them all 
In the middle of the hall 

He sat down the acorn plain. 

'* While one could drink a enp 
There did an oak spring op. 

Which was so hnge and tall — 
With arms it so pnt out. 
And branches all aboat. 

That it almost flU'd the hall. 

" This oak thea did bear— 
Which was a thing naost rare — 

Aeorns both blaek and brown ; 
For which the swine did bosk. 
And tbey did lose their hnsk. 

As they came tnmbllng down. 

In Morningthorpe parish is Boyland Hall, the residence of the Hon. Rear- 
Adroiral Irby, C.B., a seat which is jwtly esteeiped for Its cnrioosaod elegant 
arrangement. The hall is delightfoUy situated in a picturesque yaliey, abont 
a mile from the ▼illage. Seldom do Nature and art conspire to produce such 
a happy picture. Near the church stands one of the finest plantations of 
oalLs in the county. Of the rearing of these trees an accurate account will 
be found in the following interesting letter of the Rev. Thomas Howes, on 
the '' Great Advantages of Planting Oaks/' published in the Norfolk Chro- 
nicle of May Srd, ISS4. 



" This great oak there did sUnd 
To the view of every man, 

Who saw it was so plain ; 
But room then to afford. 
To bring sapper into board. 

They wIshM It gone again. 

" Then loudly he did call. 
And two came Into the hall. 

Who were both stout and atrong ; 
And with the tools tbey bad 
To work they went like mad, 

And laid this oak along. 

** I'll tell yon here no lie— 
The chips there then did fly. 

Buzzing about like flies. 
That men were forc'd to ward. 
Their faees well to goard. 

For fear tbey should lose their eyes. 

" He hid 'em then be bold. 
And every oae take hold. 

This oak for to carry away ; 
And they all hold did get. 
But could not stir't a whit. 

And still along it lay. 

" He said they had no strength. 
Which he would prove at length. 

For It should not lie long on tlie floor ; 
Two goslings yonng and green 
There then came wthemibtp In, 

And carrl'd it out at the door. 

" Then gone was the oak 
That had to many a stroke 

Before that It fell down ; 
Thus as it grew in haste 
So quickly it did waste, 

Mot a chip then conid be found. 

" This story's uery frve, 
Which I have told to yon, 

'TIS a wonder yon didn't bear It; 
I'll lay a pint of wine. 
If Parker and okl Hind 

Were alive that they wo'd sioear U!" 
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to thb editor of the norfolk chronicle. 
Mr. Editob, 

Being enabled from old memorandams of andoabted aatfaority, an<t 
from information received fteveral years ago from different persons, who 
remembered or who assisted in the work, to give yon, perhaps, an annsnally 
accorate acconnt of the produce of a piece of land measnring eight acres, 
planted with acorns in the year 1720, I take the liberty of so doing, and of 
requesting the insertion of it in your Paper whenever yoo may have the best 
opportunity. 

The piece was under the plough at that time, cold and unprofitable, from 
the practice of nnderd raining not being then introduced ; at Michaelmas, 
1720, it was sown with wheat, and acorns dibbled in; when reaped, the 
stnbble was left very long, which Is supposed to have caused the plants to 
run up very straight. 

£. s. 
From 1720 to 1763 plants were drawn out and sold to the 

amount of 100 

besides a great many used on the grounds. 

In the year 1764, by 1500 poles sold 50 

1706, by 1S74 poles 60 

1767, by 468 poles SO 

1770, by 601 poles S9 18 

1771, by 440 poles 21 

1777, by 280 poles 21 

1781, by 160 poles 80 

1798, by 101 poles 21 

1794, by 160 poles 105 O 

1797, by to trees 20 

1799, by 100 trees 60 

From the year 1800 to 1810, by 307 trees 389 12 

From 1811 to the year 1821, by 94 trees 219 

From 1821 to the year 1838, by 36 trees 108 



£1314 10 
The underwood never came to perfection, but was stubbed up 
in the year 1767, and the feed of the ground let for 10«. an 

acre for thirty years 120 

Value of the feed at the same price to the present time ... 144 
There are now 320 trees standing, worth, if now felled . . . 1200 



£2778 10 



The expenses of felling cannot be now correctly ascertained, but the top- 
wood is not included in the above account of receipts, nor a great many trees 
which have been used on the premises from the year 1763 to the present 
time, and at a moderate estimate must have much more than paid for the 
expenses of the labour. 

I am your obedient Servant, 

THOS. HOWES. 
Momingtlwrpey April 22nd, 1834. 
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In Taslitirgh, by the road-side, is the garden of Mr. Betts, a very beantifttl 
little spot, containing, amongst other trees, a magnificent Englbh elm and a 
handsome weeping birch. 

The town of Attlebargh contains no trees or gardens corresponding with 
Its antiqaity and important character in early times. According to some 
aothors, it was for a series of years not only a city but the capital of all 
Norfolk; the seat of Offa and Edmand, successively kings of the East 
Angles, and the residence of numerous merchants. However this may be, 
it has little now to recommend itself to the antiquary, and, to our notice, still 
less. Even the tree, beside which the court of the superior manor was so 
long held, and which stood on a hill in the street, has been unceremoniously 
removed as an encumbrance ! A line of venerable horse chestnuts still stands 
in the churchyard. Adjoining this spot are the grounds of the Rev. Dr. Bar- 
wick, containing some handsome ornamental shrubs and beech-trees. Here 
is also a yew hedge, apparently of considerable antiquity. In the garden of 
Christopher Spanton, Esq., solicitor, are several trees of the acacia, and a 
handsome specimen of the weeping ash. Numerous noble pines skirt the 
grounds of W, S, Cockell, Esq.: they are of considerable siae, and evidently 
belong to the better section of P. sylve$tri$. 

Deopham, says Blomefield, " was famous for a linden-tree of vast bigness ; 
to the eye it overlooked all other trees thereabouts when viewed at a distance, 
as a giant among so many pigmies." This tree stood in the yard of Mr. Amias, 
and was taken down about 1705. Near to the place where it stood was a 
spring, which petrified sticks, leaves, dec* that fell into it. Sir Thos. Browne, 
of Norwich, gives the following description of it, as published by Evelyn in 
his iSy/M, p. 82 : — '^ An extraordinary large and stately TUia Lmden, or lime- 
tree, there groweth at Deopham in Norfolk, whose measure b this: the com- 
pass in the least part of the trunk or body, about two yards from the ground. 
Is at least eight yards and a half; about the root, nigh the earth, sixteen 
yards ; and abont half a yard above that, near twelve yards in circuit. The 
height, to the uppermost boughs, about thirty yards ; which surmounts the 
famous Tilia of Zurich in Switzerland, and uncertain it is whether in any 
tilicetum or lime-walk abroad it be considerably exceeded. Yet was the 
first motive I had to view it not so much the largeness of the tree as the 
general opinion that no man could ever name it. I find it to be a Tilia 
fcemina, and if the distinction of Banhinus be admitted, from the greater 
and lesser leaf, a Tilia Platnphylos, or Latifolia, some leaves being three 
inches broad ; but to distingubh it from others in the country, I call it Tilia 
Coloessa Depehamensis." It is somewhat remarkable that this village still 
retains a tree of unusual siie and stature of the elm species. It is called 
Deopham High Tree, and b considered to be the loftiest object of the sort in 
Norfolk. It stands rather upon an eminence, and may be dbtingubhed at 
the dbtance of five or six miles in almost any direction. 

Old Bnckenham has an extensive circular green or park surrounded with 
trees, but none of them are of great interest. 

Brooke, which to our ideas forms one of the most delightful villages in 
Norfolk, has an abundance of trees, especially of the walnut, birch, alder, 
and willow. One of the first mentioned, standing in a cottager's garden, is 
thirteen feet In circumference. 

The market town of Loddon sits beautifully on the sides of an eminence 
[No. XV.] 3 A 
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iMftr to a stream ; but it is defideDt in Terdare. Nowhere is tliis more atrtkiiifr 
than in the spacious bnrying-gronnd around tlie large and handsome chnrch 
with which this place is graced. There is a tree either in the chorcbyard or 
Its oonfines, bat it is a diminotive one. In the snbnrbs, is the beantifnily de- 
corated garden of Mr. Holmes, containing a piece of iMld rockwork, and 
some considerable trees of the silver-edged holly. In the elegant gronndt of 
Mrs. Palmer are many rare shrabs and trees : amongst the more remarkable 
is a Magnolia, fifteen feet in height. There is here also a large plant of the 
AiUaUut glamdnloM, or tree of Heatren. Besides containing these raritiea, 
this retreat is worthy of being pointed ont for the very neat manner in which 
it is kept up. Not far distant is the residence of Mrs. Cole : at the entrance- 
gates are acada-trees, and the plot of ground in front contains the choicest 
shmbs^ and flowers. A tree of that rare plant, the cnt-leaved alder, slands 
in the garden of James Copeman, Esq. In the meadow behind the residence 
of Dr. Scrinsshire, is a good specimen of the white willow. The soU geaenily 
around this place is wet and marshy, hence it is thickly stndded in some 
districts with thriving trees of the poplar and willow. Three of the lAter, 
which are poUarda, stand by a pool of vrater at the entrance to the tovm. 

Rockland has many gardens, but the most of the trees are of a young frail- 
bearing description. 

Seldom do we meet with a village more full of cultivated scenes than 
Bramerton. The shmbs, though young, around the residence of Mr. Miller^ 
are of the choicest character, and are so distributed as to produce a very 
pleasing effect. In the rear of this house stand some remarkable trees. On 
the other side of the way is the elegantly designed grounds of Mr. Rudd : 
the lawn Is in high perfection here. On a yet more extensive seale Is the 
newly lald-out seat of the Rev. Edmund Blake ; this spot reqnlrea only the 
maturing of Time. Guarded by some ancient oaks and other trees, ta the 
residence of John Blake, Esq.: here there are extensive gardens and a 
greenhouse. 

The garden of the Rev. Edward Day, Rirby Bedon, contains a magnificent 
acacia, and a very large service plant. A lofty silver fir, on the left ef the 
gateway, Is now suffering from the destructive grasp of the ivy. 

The romantic vHUge of Postwick is well famished with shady trees, and 
has a few gardens tastefully kept. Here is the beantifnily retired seat of the 
Rev. Joseph L'Oste : the house Is almost hid amidst the depth of sylvan gar- 
niture, and the walks which encircle it are of the most pleasing description. 
The most aged trees here are of the elm, sycamore, and vHUow, some of the 
last being fine specimens. A few trees of the Lombardy poplar rise amidst 
the mass of verdure like pillars, contrasting admirably with the flattened 
outlines around them. On the brow of a high bank beside the church, is a 
pear-tree, eight feet and six inches In eireumferenoe, with a bold spieadhig 
top. The size of this tre% is the more remarkable, when we consider thai It 
rises in a bed of sandy soil. At a little distance is the seat of Mr. M. Palmer, 
already skirted by some thriving young plantations and shrabberiea, and en- 
joying an elevated and commanding site. The surrounding gronnds have been 
filled up with considerable judgment, and Time only can confer the park-like 
character which it wants. 

Bnrlingham Hall, the seat of H. N. Borroaghes, Esq., M.P., is a handsosae 
jnanslon, situated in a flat well-wooded park of nearly one hundred acres. 
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Tbe ai^pntacii to tUs seat is too narrow^ and tbe tree* which skirt it, chiefly 
of the haael tribe, are planted so close to each other as to shut out the view 
of the park on the right. This, we think, might be improved. The trees 
which are scattered thronghout this place are in some instances of lofty and 
noble growth ; and we might traverse ** forests wide and old ** withont 
meeting with finer specimens than are here of the oak and chestnnt tribes. 
There are several pollarded elms, too, which in a painter's estimation wonld 
be accounted of great price. We measured an oak, wluch stands on the right- 
hand side of the read on approaching the hall, and found it to be fifteen feet 
in circumference at the base, its stem being about twenty feet in height* Of 
the sweet chestnuts growing in front of the hall, we found one with a trunk 
fourteen feet seven inches ; another, thirteen feet eight inches ; and a third, 
twelve feet, in circumference. Near to this spot, beside a pool of water, is 
an elm, which, at one foot from the ground, is twenty feet six inches In cir- 
comference ; it is bereft of Its top, and its trunk is quite hollow. The horti- 
coltnral and floral departments of this seat are, as is well-known, surpassed 
not In this eonnty. 

Acle contains one tree, an elm, which the inhabitants seem to delight in : it 
stands in the centre of the town, protected with wooden rails. 

In the village of Martham, a cork-tree {Quereua Suber)^ eighty years old, 
stands in the garden of Mr. Richard Forder. 

Much that is curions and interesting may be seen in the grounds of Thomas 
Browne, Esq., Thrigby Hall ; their chief features are the old yew fences with 
which they are intersected. 

At the seat of John Ensor, Esq., Rollesby, are the following : an oak, 
about 300 years old, with a very large top, the trunk of which measures, at 
four feet from the ground, thirteen feet and six inches ; an elm, at a similar 
height, is eight feet in circumference. Here there is also a clump of oaks of 
great age, each averaging about nine feet in circumference. 

Somerton House, the property of Joseph Hume, EUq., is surrounded with 
beautiful gardens, lawn, and plantations, chiefly formed under the directions 
of the late J. B. Huntingdon, Esq — " In front of the house is a fanciful 
flower garden and shrubbery, protected on all sides from the ravages of the 
game by a concealed fence ; beyond which is a very beautiful lawn sloping 
from the house, and then gently ascending, surrounded by thriving plantations 
of oak, chestnut, fir, and various other trees ; having pleasant walks winding 
through them, planted on each side with roses, jasmines, and almost every 
species of fragrant and beautiful shrub. Beyond these walks are the very 
fine ruins of East Somerton church, partly enveloped in the umbrageous 
branches of ivy and other parasitical plants." — Stacff*s Norfolk Tour. 

At Ormesby St. Michael, is the residence of Captain Glasspoole. We have 
not had an opportunity of seeing this place, but we are informed that the 
mansion contains a fine collection of Chinese curiosities, and that in the 
garden is an elegant assemblage of shrubs and flowers. 

Clippesby House, the seat of H. Muskett, Esq., is a large handsome 
mansion, situated in an open park. The fine trees here are in the hedgerows, 
those that are scattered throughout the lawn being yet very young. 

Situated in a valley about three miles south from Swaff'hara, between the 
Stoke and London roads, is Ciey Hall, the seat of T. R. Buckworth, Esq. 
The park, which is entered from the former road, is very small, containing 

3 a2 
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not more than fifty acres, within a ring fence and belt, ft has a very plea- 
sant appearance, being well fnmished with single trees, clamps, and groups. 
A small stream, which rises close by, rnns throngh the middle of it, and is 
swelled into a lake containing foar or five acres. The approach to the house 
is by a wooden bridge at the npper end : on the right, before reaching it, b 
an ash eighty feet high and eight feet in circumference ; it is without any 
branch, and almost of the same size to the height of thirty or forty feet from 
the ground. Beyond the bridge, on the right, is another seventy feet high, and 
eleven feet in drcumference : it is equally large at twelve feet high. On the 
left, in a thicket, is a poplar, apparently quite sound, ninety-five feet high and 
fourteen feet and a hidf in circumference. Further on is a row of elms, one of 
which is eighty-three feet high and thirteen in circumference. Immediately 
in front of the house is a short avenue of lime-trees, averaging between sixty 
and seventy feet in height and eight feet in circumference. At the end of 
it, nearest the house, are two groups of horse chestnuts, some of which, at 
one foot from the ground, are fifteen feet in circumference, and rise to the 
height of sixty-five feet : the branches of one reach to the ground, and 
extend thirty-six feet on each side the stem. On the west side of the house 
is a tulip-tree, forty-five feet high and six feet in circumference. Not far 
from this, is a larch, fifty-five feet high and ten feet in circumference, its 
lower branches sweeping the ground and extending on all sides more than 
thirty feet from the stem. There is a Platanus seventy-five feet high and 
eight feet in girth. The house is a plain irregular building of different dates, 
additions and alterations having been made by different proprietors. The 
brick-work in front is universally admired ; but, from the nature of the site, 
the prospect from the house is very confined. On the east of the building is 
the garden, containing three large hothouses, Sec. Behind the garden walls, 
where, tradition says, there was once a churchyard, is an old elm, kept 
sacred when some others were felled, measuring sixty-eight feet in height 
and eleven feet In girth ; its branches covering the ground to the extent of 
200 feet in circumference. Near it, is an aspen, still in vigorous growth, 
girting nine feet, and rising to an altitude of eighty feet. Within the garden 
is a weeping birch, fifty-eight feet high and seven feet in circumference : its 
pendulous branches touch the ground, drooping from twelve to sixteen feet. 
Adjoining the garden on the south and east, is a wood of considerable extent, 
usually called the Shrubbery ^ though it has now lost all claim to that character. 
The estate contains about 4000 acres, one-third of which is heath, and the 
rest arable, divided into three or four farms. 

Stradsett Hall, the seat of William Bagge, Esq., M.P., is a large ancient 
mansion, situated in a well-wooded park of about SOO acres. The lake, 
designed by Loudon, is generally admired. The gardens, with the forcing- 
houses and pleasure-grounds, are considered to be as complete as any in the 
county; but, with others of an equally important caste, we must leave this 
seat to be descanted on at some future time. 
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For on ofrofovf rcoMW, ue kaae bn/^)uded m Mu /fidrjr ojijy a^bio 4|^ ih» more noted treee 
meiUiened in the tert ; eo that far the othera the reader wilt be pleaeed to refer to our 
liet of localitiea. 



Acacia, False, 17, 57, S09 
Acle, 868 

Alder, St. Oeorfce's Bridge, 810 
Alder, remarkable, 161 
Apple-tree, remarkable, 80, 888 
Apricot, remarkable, 128 
Arborvitse, remarkable, 847 
Ash- tree. Chapter on the, 217 
Ash-trees, remarkable, 88, 180, 252, 

276 
Ash, Weeping, 220, 845 
Ashwelthorpe, 858 
Attlebnrgh, 861 
Aylsham, Treea of, 00, 882 

Bacton, Wood of, 816 

Bale oak, 288 

Ballindalloch (N. B.), 110 

Bamlngham Park, 115 

Barwick Hoase, 802 

Bawdeswell Hall, 60 

Bayfield Hall, 281 

Beacharowell, 841 

Beaapre Hall, 847 

Beech, Chapter on the, 247 

Beeches, remarkable, 86, 1 18, 820, 884 

Beeston Park, 225 

Beeston St. Andrew, 884 

Birch, remarkable Weeping, 86, 818 

Birch, White, Chapter on the, 77 

Bird Cherry, 810 

Bixley Park, 269 

BlickUng Park, 06 

Booton Hall, 142 

Bowthorpe Farm, 823 

Bracon Ash, 826 

Bramerton, 862 

Brooke, 861 

Brooke Hall, 241 

Brooke Hoase, 24.1 

Brooke, Wood of, 816 



Broome Hall, Trees of, 317 
Bockenham Hall, 849 
Backenham, Old, 861 
Bnriiogham Hall, 862 

Caister St. Edmnnd, 826 

Carlton St Mary, 825 

Caston, 850 

Catton Hall, 29 

Catton, Gardens of, 822, 338 

Cedar of Lebanon, Chapter on, 102 

Cedars of Lebanon, remarkable, 84, 

104, 194, 810 
Cedars, Red, remarkable, 227, 809 
Chapel-field, Norwich, 24 
Chestnuts, Sweet, remarkable, 91, 

161, 255, 80S, 882 
Chestnut, Horse, 245 
Cley Hall, 868 
Clippesby House, 863 
Colney Hall, 804 
Cork-trees, remarkable, 227, 810 
Cossey Park, 81 
Cossey Village, 823 
Cranwich Hall, 849 
Cringleford Village, 823 
Cromer Hall, 180 
Crost¥rick, 886 
Crostwick oak, 336 
Crostwight, Wood of, 816 
Crow Hall, 847 

Crowe, the botanist, Garden of, 320 
Croxion, 851 
Cypress, remarkable, 226 

Deophara, 861 
Dereham, 17 
Diss, 857 

Ditchingham House, 253 
Downham, 847 
Drayton Village, 322 
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Earlham Hall, 30 

Rarebam Park, 256 

Easton Lodge, 309 

Eaton Village, 328 

Elder-trees, remaikable, 319, 323 

Elm, Chapter on the, 295 

Elm, Silver-striped, 341 

Elms, remarkable, 151, 305, 331, 342 

Elmham Park, 169 

Elmham Village, 337 

Elmham, Wood of, 314 

Fakenham, 333 
Felbrigg Park, 122 
Felthorpe Park, 137 
Fig, remarkable, 128, 319 
Findhorn (N. B), 78 
Foxley, Wood of, 314 
FramiDgham, 320 
Framingham House, 326 

Oarrya, 844 
Giant oak, 48 
Gillingham Hall, 259 
Onnthorpe Hall, 233 
Gnnton Park, 132 

Harleston, 358 
Harling East, 354 
Havcrland Park, 151 
Hawthorn, Chapter on the, 281 
Hawthorn, Glastonbury, 337 
Hawthorns, remarkable, 34, 182,257, 

282 
Hedenham, Oak at, 255 
Hellesdon, 32 
Hethel Thorn, 282 
Hethersett Village, 323 
Hevingham, Trees of, 90 
Hevingham, Wood of, 315 
Heydon Park, 160 
Hickory, remarkable, 301, 310 
Hiilington Park, 178 
Hindolveston, Wood of, 314 
Hockering, Wood of, 315 
Holkham Park, 69 
Holly- tree, remarkable, 85 
Honing Hall, 229 
Honingham Hall, 288 
Hooker's Garden, 323 
Hornlngtofl, Wood of, 314 
Horsford, 322 
Horsford Hall, 135 
Horse Chestnut, Chapter on the, 264 
Horstead, 332 
Houghton Park, 192 
Hoveton Park, 162 
Hove ton House Park, 214 

Introductory Remarks, 1 
Intwood Hall, 325 
lutwood, Oak at, 325 



Kerapston oak, 337 
Keswick Hall, 271 
Ketteringham Park, 278 
Kett*s oak, 324, 348 
Kilverstone Lodge, 354 
Kimberley Park, 274 
Kirby Bedon, 362 
Kirby Cane Hall, 261 

Laburnum, remarkable, 319 

Lakenham, 320 

Langiey Park, 266 

Larch, Chapter on the, 203 

Larch, remarkable, 238, 310 

Letton Park, 234 

Lime, White-leaved, 336 

Limes, remarkable, 121 , 200, 351 , 361 

Loddon, 361 

I^pham, South, 854 

Lynford Hall, 349 

Lynn, 346 

Magnolia, 29 
Mangreen Hall, 326 
Maple, Sugar, 339 
Marsham oak, 228 
Martham, 363 
Melton (Great) Hall, 303 
Melton Constable Park, 190 
Merton Park, 349 
Middleton Cottage, 343 
Middleton Hall, 343 
Mlieham, Wood of, 814 
Momingthorpe, 359 
Morton Hall, 58 
Monsehold, 11 
Mul barton, 325 

Mullierry- trees, remarkable, 17, 75, 
351 

Nan nan oak, 48 

Napoleon's willow, 168, 280 

Narborongh, 842 

Narford Hall, 341 

Necton Park, 339 

Necton, Wood of, 815 

Needham, 358 

North wold, 348 

Norwich and its Environs, Trees, &c. 

of, 14, 818 
Norwich, All Saints, 16 

Bracondale, 29, 818 

Dougbty's Hospital, 19 

Garden of Messrs. Hudson, 17 

Garden of J. Wright, Esq., 17 

Great Hospital, 819 

Grove, the, 28 

Heigharo, 27, 819 

Infirmary for the Aged, 319 

Palace Garden, 17 

Pottergate Street, 819 

St. Benedict's Gates, 319 
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Norwich, St. Catharine's Hill,2tf 
St. Faith's Lane, 18, 318 
St. George's Bridge, 319 
St. Helen's Square, 310 
St. John's Sepulchre, 15 
St. John's Timberhill, 16 
St. Margaret's, 16 
St. Mary's, 16 
St. Michael's at Plea, 16 
St. Michael's at Thorn, 16 
Surrey Street, 27, 318 
Town Cloite, 28 

Upper & Lower Closes, 26, 318 
IVimerness, the, 29 

Oak, Chapter on the, 40 

Oak of Reformation, 324 

Oaks, remarkable, 30, 118, 133, 157, 
176, 241, 255, 258,270, 321, 325, 
326, 336, 337, 339, 348, 350, 354 

Oaks, Evergreen, 74, 174, 259, 354 

Ormesby St. Michael, 363 

Owen GlendowePs oak, 48 

Pear-tree, remarkable, 156, 319 

Pine, Brasilian, remarkable, 114 

Pine, Cluster, 51, 100, 153 

Pine, Scotch, Chapter on the, 61 

Pine, Weymonth, 310 

Pines, Scotch, remarkable, 67, 100, 

136, 350 
Planes, remarkable, 99, 352 
Plumstead Hall, 235 
Pliirastead, Little, 331 
Poplar, Lombardy, Chapter on, 184 
Poplar, Lombardy, remarkable, 18 
Postwick, 362 

Proposed Public Garden, 21 
Polhara St. Mary, 358 

Quebec House, 39 
Qniddenbam, 354 

Rackheath Park, 202 
Rainham Park, 175 
Raveningbam Hall, 262 
Kepton's Grave, 382 
Riddlesworth Hall, 354 
Rockland, 362 
RoUesby 363 
Rnncton Hall, 345 
Rnncton, South, 347 
Ryston House, 347 

Salbouse Hall, 305 
Sail Park, 159 
Sassafras- tree, 335 
Saxlingham, Wood of, 232 
Scole, 358 
Scottow Park, 164 
Seething Hall, 246 
Service-tree, 342 



Shadwell Lodge, 354 

Shotesham Park, 237 

Shropham Hall, 351 

Silver Firs, 84, 124, 229, 326 

Snowdrop-tree, 28 

Somerton House, 363 

Spixworth Park, 215 

Sprowston Lodge, 168 

Sprowston Park, 200 

Sprv>w8ton Village, 322 

Spruce Fir, 84 

Stanninghall, Wood of, 315 

Starston, 358 

St. Faith's, 322 

Stock Heath, Wood of, 314 

Stockton, Wood of, 316 

Stoke Ferry, 348 

Stow Hall, 347 

Stradsett Hall, 364 

Stratton, Long, 327 

Stratton Strawless Park, 88 

S waff ham, 340 

Swanton Abbotts, 336 

Sycamores, remarkable, 333, 342 

Tasburgh, 861 

Taverham Hall, 57 

Tharston oak, 326 

Thelnetham, 354 

Thetford, 351 

Thickthorn, 272 

Thorn, Evergreen, remarkable tree 

of, 164 
Thorpe Gardens, 49, 321 
Thorpe Market, Oak at, 157 
I'hrigby Hall, 863 
Thursford (>oromon, Wood of, 314 
Toft, Wood of, 316 
Trees in general, 7 
Trees, Misccl. Summary of, 818 
Trowse Village, 321 
Tulip-tree, 310 

WalUngton Park, 847 
Walnut-trees, remarkable, 80, 245, 

279, 325, 361 
Walsingham Abbey, 300 
Walsoken, 347 
Watlington Hall, 847 
Watton, 850 
Wayford, Wood of, 316 
Weeting Hall, 354 
Wendling, 339 
West Harling, 354 
Weston Old Hall, 60 
Westwick Park, 158 
Whitlingham, 321 
Whittingtnn, 348 

Willow, Weeping, remarkable, 18, 326 
Willow, Weeping, Chapter on, 165 
Willow, White, remarkable, 239, 320 
Willow, White, Chapter on, 239 
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WiUow, Blue, remarkable, 323 
WinfarthiDg, 354 
Wisbech, 346 
Witton House, 331 
Witton Park, 230 
WoUertoo Park, 111 
Woodbastwick, 831 
Woodbastwick Hall, 308 
Woods, Our, 313 



Worstead House, 228 
WroxhaiB Hall, 223 
Wroxhain House Park, 213 
Wymondham, 325 

Yarmouth, 327 

Yew, Chapter on the, 144 

Yew, remarkable, 138 



INDEX TO NAMES OF PERSONS 

WHOSE SEATS, RESIDENCES, OR GARDENS ARE NOTICED 

IN THIS WORK. 



Adair, Mrs. 321 
Albemarle, Earl of, 354 
Alger, Mr. 868 
AUeD, Rev. William, 848 
Ames, Daniel, Esq. 890 
Amias, Mr. 361 
Angerstein, J. J., Esq. 854 
Asuey, Sir Jacob, Bart. 190 
Astley, F. Esq. 322 

Bacon, Sir Edmund, Bart. 262 
Bagge, WUliam, Esq. M.P. 864 
Bal|rray,Lord (N.B.) 64 
Banng, Hon. Francis, 349 
Baring, Henry, Esq. 130 
Barnes, Orlando, Esq. 884 
Barton, Henry, Esq. 327 
Barwick, Rct. Dr. 861 
Batley, Mrs. 821 
Bedingfeld, J. L., Esq. 253 
Beevor, Rct. E. R. 91 
Bennett, Mrs. 854 
Bemers, Lord, 251 
Berney, Mrs. 828 
Bemey, Thomas T., Esq. 58 
Best, O. N., Esq. 231 
BetU, Mr. 861 
Bignold, Samnel, Esq. 27 
Bircham, Samnel, Esq. 141 
Birkbeck, Henry, Esq. 67 
Blake, Dr. 332 
Blake, John, Esq. 862 
Blake, Rev. Edmund, 362 



Blake, William Jex, Esq. 886 
Blakiston, Capt.T., R.N. 52, 321 
Blofeld, Rev. Mr. 822 
Blofeld, Rev. T. C. 214 
Boilean, Sir J. P., Bart. 27S 
Bond, Mr. 822 
Boucher, Mr. 846 
Bradfield, James, Esq. 848 
Bradshaw, Captain, 822 
Brown, Mrs. 868 
Browne, Edward, Esq. 824 
Browne, Misses, 828 
Browne, Mr. H. 861 
Browne, Thomas, Esq. 863 
Buckle, Rev. T. 8. 824 
Buckworth, T. R., Esq. 868 
Bnlwer, Rev. Mr. 98 
Bulwer, W. E. Lytton, Esq. 160 
Bunting, Mr. B. 326 
Bunting, Mr. (Swaffham), 841 
Burnett, C. F., Esq. 343 
Burroughes, H. N., Esq., M.P. 862 
Burronghes, Mrs. 162 
Burroughes, Rev. Ellis, 827 
Burt, William, Esq. 818 
Burton, Miss, 826 
Buxton, Sir John, Bart. 854 
By croft, Mr. Richard, 347 

Cambridge, Mr. W. 847 
Carr, J., Esq. 822 
Carter, John, Esq. 349 
Cartliew, George, Esq. 358 
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Carver, Mr. 822 

Carver » Rev. W. J. 20O 

Cator, John, Esq. 308 

Chamberlio, Henry, Esq. S19 

Chambers, Mrs. 822 

Chapman, Mr. 822 

Chitty, Mrs. 822 

Cholmondeley, Marquis of, 192 

Clarke, E. P., Esq. 825 

Clarke, WUliam, Esq. 861 

Cobbe, Mr. 322 

Cockell, W. S., Esq. 861 

Cole, James, Eisq. 862 

Cole, Mrs. 8«2 

Collett, Rev. William, 862 

Cooper, Oeorse, Esq. 88 

Copeman, Robert, Esq. 04 

Copeman, James, Esq. 862 

Cowper, WUllam (the poet), 88 

Cozens, Mr. 888 

Crawshay, Richard, Esq. 288 

Crofts, John, Esq. 886 

Crosse, J. 6., Esq. 821 

Cabitt, Captain, 822 

Cnbitt, E. G., Esq. 220 

Colley, Henry, Esq. 828 

CuUey, John, Esq. 828 

Camming, Sir W. G., Bart. (N.B.), 

210 
Custance, H., Esq. 60 

DalUng, Sir W. W., Bart. 266 
Balton, Rev. W. 841 
Dalton, Thomas, Esq. 841 
Daniel, William, Esq. 826 
Dashwood, Mrs. 82G 
Day, Mrs. 186 
Day, Rev. E. 862 
Day, Rev. J. 824 
Digi^ins, Mrs. Colonel, 887 
Drane, Mr. James, 868 
Dugmore, John, Esq. 841 
Durrant, Sir Henry, Bart. 164 
Dyson, T., Esq. 868 

Ensor, John, Esq. 868 
Evans, Dr. 818 
Everard, Edward, Esq. 348 
Everett, Mr. 848 
Everett, Robert, Esq. 864 
Everitt, W., Esq. 822 
Ewing, W. C, Esq. 828 
Eyre, Rev. V. E. 849 

Fardell, Rev. Henry, 846 
Fellowes, Edward, Esq. M. P. 161 
Fellowes, Robert, Esq. 287 
Fife, Earl of, (N. B.) 64, 210 
Filbey, Mr. 331 
Fisher, Mrs. 818 

Fotkcs, Sir W. J. H. B., Bart. 178 
Forder, Mr. Richard, 363 



Foster, Sir William, Bart. 66 
Foantaine, A., Esq. 841 
Foontaine, John, Esq. 800 
Freeman, Mr. 820 
Frost, Rev. William, 64 
Fuller, Mr. 861 

Gardiner, G. D., Esq. 66 

Geldart, Joseph, Esq. 187 

Gidney, Mr. J. W. 887 

Gill, Mr. G. 862 

Gilman, Mr. 822 

Glasspoole, Captain, 868 

Goulder, Mr. C. 381 

Goulder, Mr. S. 832 

Grant, Sir G. MacpherBon,(N.B.) 1 10 

Grigor, Messrs. (N.B.) 64 

Gordon, T. T., Esq. 284 

Gnnthorpe, M., Esq. 828 

Gurney, Daniel, Esq. 346 

Gurney, Hudson, Esq. 271 

Gurney, John, Esq. 80 

Gurney, Joseph John, Esq. 80 

Gurney, Mrs. Jane, 28 

Gurney, Richard Hanbury, Esq. 272 

Hamond, Miss, 341 

Hare, Sir Thomas, Bart. 847 

Harrison, Mr. 347 

Harvey, Colonel, 61 

Harvey, Mrs. 849 

Hastings, Lord, 314 

Hawkes, Mr. W. 818 

Hazard, William, Esq. 368 

Hemsworth, H. D'Esterre, Esq. 361 

Herring, William, Esq. 18, 818 

Higman, Rev. John P. 888 

Holmes, Mr. 862 

Holmes, Rev. John, 241 

Hoste, Derick, Esq. 302 

Howlett, Mr. 328 

Howes, Rev. Thomas, 860 

Hudson, Messrs. 17 

Hume, Joseph, Esq. 368 

Humfrey, Rev. John, 213 

Hosenbeth, Rev. F. C. 828 

Irby, Hon. Rear-Admiral, 859 

Ives, Ferdinand, Esq. 29 

Jay, Samuel, Esq. 329 

Jecks, Charles, Eisq. 52 

Jecks, I., Esq. 321 

Jodrell, Sir Richard Paul, Bart. 159 

Jones, Rev. Daniel, 826 

Kett,G. S.,£sq.248 
Kett,Mrs. 246 
Kerrich, J., Esq. 316 
Kitson, J., Esq. 66 

Lacon, J. M., Esq. 326 
Ladcll, Mr. W. 320 
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Langford, Captalo, SM 
Leach, Mr. S40 
Leicester, Earl of, 69 
Lloyd, Misses, 60 

Le Strange, H. Le Strange Style- 
man, Esq. 198 
L'Oste, ReT. Joseph, 962 
Lohr, Mr. W. L. S19 
Lombe, Edward, Esq. t9t, tl4 
Longe, John, Em. 915 
Longe, Robert, Esq. 999 

Marcon, G., Esq. 949 
Marriot, Mr. 949 
Marsham, Robert, Esq. 89, 916 
Mason, Coionel, 916, 999 
Martinean, Mrs. 29 
Mathias, Rev. O. 922 
Matthews, Mrs. 918 
Maxwell, Rev. Mr. 921 
Merry, Mr. Robert, 29 
Micklethwait, N. Esq. 67, 994 
Middleton, Sir Wm., Bart. 917 
Miller, Mr. 962 
Money, Colonel, 921 
Morris, Rev. Thomas, 968 
Moore, Mr. 996 

Moray, Earl of, (N.B.) 910, 211 
Morse, George, Esq. (Catton) 29 
Morton, Richard, Esq. 999 
Mott,J. T., Esq. 115 
Moskett, H., Esq. 969 
Maskett, J. S., Esq. 926 

Nash, Mr. 924 
Neale, Mr. 919 
Nesbitt, Mrs. 928 
NeWll, Lord, 928 
Newton, W., Esq. 949 
Norman, Rev. C. M. R. 949 
Norman, William, Esq. 968 

Oldershaw, Archdeacon, 958 
Orford, Earlof, 111 

Pace, Mrs. 920 
Palmer, Mr. M. 962 
Palmer, Mrs. 962 
Palmer, S., Esq. 928 
Parmeter, Mrs. 992 
Patteson, Mrs. 929 
Patteson, Rev. W. F. 919 
Pearce, Mr. 922 
Peckover, Messrs. 946 
Peel, Sir Robert, Bart. 947 
Penrice, John, Esq. 991 
Penrice, Rev. Charles, 295, 991 
Perowne, Rev. John, 920 
Petre, Jack, Esq. 159 
Postle, J., Esq. 59 
Pratt, E. R., Esq. 947 
Preston, Sir Jacob H., Bart. 225 



Preston, Lnshington, Esq. 928 
Proctor, Sir W. B., Bart. 266 

Rackham, Thonaa, Esq. 999 
Readwin, Mr. W. 999 
Rigby, Mrs. 926 
Ringer, Mr. 926 
Robinson, W., Esq. 918 
Robison, Mr. 926 
Rogers, Henry, Esq. 962 
Rope, Miss, 921 
Rosebery, Earl of, 290 
Rons, Hon. W. R. 298 
Rndd, Mr. 962 

Schnts, Miss, 269 
Scott, Joseph, Esq. 904 
Seafield, Eari of, (N.B.) 210 
Sedgwick, Professor, 918 
ShaFders, Mr. N. 918 
Shikeltborpe, Mrs. 999 
Shildrake, Mr. Thomas, 918 
Sillett, Mr. Robert, 999 
Skipston, Mr. 968 
Smyth, Rev. W. J. 929 
Sondes, Lord, 169, 914 
Spanton, Christopher, Esq. 961 
Sparke, Rev. J. H. 299 
Spencer, Rev. W. P. 968 
Spilling, Mr. 929 
Spink, Mr. John, 926 
Springfield, T. O., Jan., Esq. 994 
Squires, Mr. P. 925 
Stafford, Lord, 91 
Stannard, Mr. 929 
Steward, Rev. J. H. 996 
Steward, Timothy, Esq. 929 
Snffield, Lord, 192 
Snffield, the Dowager f^dy, 96 
Stracey, Sir Edward, Bart. 202 
Stracey, Rev. George, 66 
Stracey, John, Esq. 168 
Stracey, Henry, Esq. 299 
Sutton, Sir Richard, Bart. 949 
Symonds, Mr. 940 

Taylor, Adam, Esq. 27 
Taylor, M., Esq. 968 
Taylor, Mrs. 968 
Taylor, Samuel, Esq. 948 
Thomlinson, Mrs. 922 
Thompson, George Edw , Esq. 928 
Townley, Rev. W. G. 947 
Townshend, Lord Charies, 176 
Trafford, S., Esq. 229 
Tomer, Charles, Esq. 220, 919 
Tnrner, Mr. 949 
Tyssen, Samuel, Esq. 949 

Unthank, C. W., Esq. 27 
Varnish, Edward, E^. 918 
Vynne, Mr. 949 
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Waite, J. N., Jon., Esq. SSI 
Wallace, Thomas E., Esq. 858 
Walpole, Mr. Jonas, 849 
Walsinghan, Lord, 840 
Ward, Mr. (Diss) 858 
Ward, Mr. (WUbech) 846 
Ward, Rev. R. 859 
Ward, Robert, Esq. 806 
Warner, Rev. H. D. Lee, 800 
Warner, W. W. Lee, Esq. 80 
Watson, Rev. Thomas, 888 
West, Charles John, Esq. 18 
Westby, Mrs. 858 



Weston, Charles, Esq. 54 
Whincop, Robert, Esq. 846 
WIckes, W., Esq. 88S 
Wiley, Mr. 884 

Windham, William H., Esq. 189 
Wodehonse, Lord, 230, 274, 816 
WoUaston, Rev. C. H. 887 
Wright, John, Esq. (KiWerstone) 854 
Wright, John, Esq. (Norwich) 17 

Yates, Rev. Mr. 888 
Yonge, Rev. Chancellor, 840 
YoaeU, Messrs. W. & F. 829 



THE END. 
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